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THE FLORIST. 


INTRODUCTION. 


‘On the appearance of the first number of this little work, it 
may naturally be expected that the proprietors should state 
their object in bringing it before the public. 

In the first place, they hope to make it a medium of com- 
munication between the lovers of floriculture; and for this 
purpose, they invite a liberal correspondence in its pages, 
requesting that the character of the communications may be 
such as becomes so agreeable and sensible a pursuit. 

2dly,—They wish to make it a book of reference. They 
desire that the amateur may find in its pages and illustrations 
correct descriptions of the novelties each season produces; with 
such remarks as shall assist him in purchasing any additions 
that he may desire. 

3dly,—They propose, by a series of woodcuts, to exhibit 
the improvements effected by skill and cultivation in many 
florists’ flowers: this will be shewn by representations of their 
original as contrasted with their present character. 

4thly,—To call attention to plants which, from want of 
novelty, have been neglected, to the disadvantage of our 
gardens, and to advocate their restoration to our flower- 
borders. 

Lastly,—To give occasional articles upon all subjects con- 
nected with floriculture, descriptions and plans of the best 
buildings and protecting contrivances, modes of heating, every 
thing, in short, that has a bearing upon the pursuit in ques- 
_tion, from the cultivation of plants in the cottagers’ gardens, 
NO. I. B : 
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windows, or cucumber-frame, to the various objects and ar- 
rangements required by the more wealthy. 

Such is a general outline of the intentions of the proprie- 
tors; and they venture to ask for a liberal support to enable 
them to carry these views into full effect. It may naturally 
be expected that the arrangements will, at the first, be imper- 
fect; but as the work advances, no pains will be spared to make 
it worthy of a hearty welcome on its monthly appearance. As 
soon as its sale shall be sufficiently great to enable the proprie- 
tors to do so, they intend to establish a staff of correspondents 
in different parts of the country, so as to ensure to their readers 
information on what is doing in floriculture in the provinces 
as well as the neighbourhood of the metropolis. Without 
filling its pages with reports of exhibitions, they intend to 
give enlarged accounts of all the superior seedling florists’ 
flowers that may be exhibited, and of the winning collections. 
In conclusion, they would invite gardeners, who may observe 
anything worthy of attention, whether in flowers or their cul- 
tivation, to forward communications addressed to the Editor 
of The Florist, care of Post OrFicze, BRompton Row. 

N.B. Papers on cultivation, drawings or communications 
on any subject connected with the purposes of this work, if 
not published, will be returned, if.a request to that effect ac- 
companies them. 


To ensure the speedy delivery of flowers and communications, it is essen- 
tial that they should be addressed to the Editor as above. 


MR. RIVERS ON STANDARD CLIMBING ROSES. 


**StanDARD Climbing Roses !”—an odd assemblage of terms, and 
yet I know not what else to call them: ‘* Weeping Roses’ is 
scarcely applicable, for they are not all strictly pendulous. How 
diversified are the purposes to which the beautiful rose is applied! 
Have we an unsightly wall, it may be hidden by climbing roses; 
an ornamental verandah to embellish, what so beautiful as some of 
the climbing Noisette roses? a wilderness to ornament, nothing to 
equal some of the varieties of Sempervirens and Ayrshire roses, suf- 
fered to grow as nature dictates; a highly dressed lawn to finish, 
what can be more beautiful than clumps of Bourbon and other 
autumnal roses ?—but of this more anon. Your pages will, I 
trust, often derive additional interest from articles on the rose and 
its culture ; my business is now with those rustic beauties named 
at the head of this article ; at present they are too little known, but 
I hope to make them more so. 

Some six years since, having some rose-stocks five or six feet 
high, and stout as broom-handles, I was induced to try what effect 
some of the beautiful varieties of Rosa Sempervirens would have if 
budded on them, as I had some latent idea that they would form 
very graceful pendulous trees; I accordingly selected from that 
family a few of its most interesting varieties, ‘Ihese trees are, in 
the blooming season, pictures of beauty; not a shoot has ever been 
touched by the pruning-knife, there is consequently no formality ; 
their beauty consists in their gracefulness and rusticity, which is 
quite refreshing in contrast to the closely-pruned heads of the finer 
varieties of standard roses. : 

The most interesting sorts in the above-named group for stand- 
ards are the following :—Banksieflora, with very double flowers, 
pure white, the centre of each bloom pale yellow or straw-colour. 
Donna Maria, flowers comparatively large, very double, and of the 
purest white. Félicité Perpetuelle, with flowers of a creamy white, 
tinted with pink on the outside: it really is perfect enjoyment to 
see this rose, in a balmy morning in June, covered with its flowery 
gems more numerous than its leaves. Myrianthes, with its abun- 
dance of flowers of the most delicate pink, is equally worthy of a 
place on the lawn. Princesse Louise is also a charming variety, 
with flowers nearly of the same colour as the preceding, but larger, 
and more cupped. Princesse Marie is nearly the deepest in colour 
of this elegant group, its foliage is also darker and its habit more 
robust than some others: it soon forms a most beautiful standard. 
In fine contrast is Rampant, with its flowers of pearly white: this 
lovely variety is most slender and graceful in its habit, and continues 
along time in bloom; it also often gives a second crop of flowers 
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in autumn. No one can tell how beautiful all these roses are as 
standards ; they are nearly evergreen, and every season are they 
covered with their peculiarly neat and very double flowers; and in 
two or three years, their pendulous branches, waving with every 
breeze, reach the ground. ‘The lover of roses may sit under the 
shade of a rose-tree, and luxuriate in the contemplation of the varied 
beauties of nature assisted by art. 

It will be seen that nearly all the foregoing are remarkable for 
the delicacy of their tints; some one will perhaps exclaim, ‘‘ There 
is not enough variation in colour; give us more colour!’ Well, 
then, let us turn to the most gorgeous of roses. 

The Rose Amadis, or Crimson Boursault, as a standard rose is 
quite unrivalled; it is also one of the first to gladden us in “‘ the 
merry month of June;” and when cultivated as a standard in rich 
souls, not content with giving its brilliant crimson flowers (perhaps 
the most brilliant of roses) in the utmost profusion, it continues to 
bloom at intervals nearly all the summer and autumn; but in June 
its branches are weighed to the ground with their splendid burden, 
arresting the attention of the most indifferent. I am not writing of 
what will or may be; fur some trees, now from four to six years old, 
growing here, deserve more than my pen can convey. Their stems 
are eight inches in’ girth, and their heads spread over a space ten 
feet in diameter. How magnificent would be an avenue of standards 
of this rose ! 

The Boursault Gracilis, with flowers of a bright pink, cupped, 
and beautifully formed, is equally eligible as a tall standard; its 
branches are thorny, and more rigid than those of the preceding ; 
it comes into bloom a few days after it, and soon forms a fine 
spreading tree. Boursault Inermis has flowers of a rather deep 
and bright red; this has the same luxuriant growth, and, like the 
above, will soon make a tree of large size. 

To make a collection of Standard Climbing Roses complete, 
we must enlist a few of the Ayrshire roses, for a reason which I 
shall hereafter give; and among these, Bennet’s Seedling, or Rosa 
Thoresbyana, which covers itself with its very double flowers of 
the purest white, deserves a place. The Dundee Rambler also is 
a most robust growing and beautiful variety ; the outer petals of 
its flowers are often tinted with pink. Ruga, not quite so grace- 
fully pendulous as some above enumerated, is exceedingly pretty, 
with its delicate flesh-coloured blossoms, which are slightly fra- 
grant; and Splendens, with its large globular flowers of creamy 
white, is remarkably and elegantly so; its branches have so much 
grace, waving with every breeze, that the eye is at once attracted. 
These few varieties I have described bloom in succession nearly as 
follows :—first, the Crimson Boursault, and then Boursault Gracilis 
and Boursault Inermis; Bennet’s Seedling and the other Ayrshires 
trip merrily along, scarcely in the rear; and then our more steady 
and enduring friends, the varieties of Rosa Sempervirens, with their 
slowly fading flowers and never-fading leaves. 

If Standard Climbing Roses are purchased, supposing they are 
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planted in December, they should be pruned in the February fol- 
lowing, 3.e. on being transplanted they must always be pruned. 
This pruning should be tolerably severe, each shoot shortened to 
within six or eight buds; the tree will then, the first season, form 
the foundation of a well-proportioned head: no more pruning will 
be required. I have just stepped out to look at my standards, and 
find that some dead shoots in the centre of some of my trees, hidden 
by the leaves in summer, may now be removed: and that is all. 
How pleasant it is to have standard roses requiring no pruning ; for 
it really goes home to the heart of a rose-lover to have to shear off, 
for the future welfare of the tree, all the finest and most luxuriant 
branches, which, as they fall to the ground under the knife of the 
operator, seem to lament their hard fate in being thus “‘cut off’ 
only because they are too full of health and vigour. 

Those who can procure their own stocks should select them 
perfectly straight, and none of them of less size than a gun-barrel, 
as much stouter as possible ; their height may be from four to six 
feet,—if the situation they are to be planted in is exposed to winds, 
the former height is preferable; the first summer after planting 
they may be budded, three shoots if possible should be left for this 
purpose ; the following spring they will ‘‘ break” with much vigour. 
As soon as the shoot from each bud is six inches long, pinch off its 
top, laterals will be soon produced; these, if your three buds are 
successful, will not require further pinching; but if you have saved 
only one or two buds, you must pinch till you have enough laterals 
to form a well-furnished head. Then all is finished, and you have 
nothing but enjoyment to look forward to; no pruning cares to dis- 
turb your equanimity and prick your fingers in winter, or pinching 
and disbudding with the same risk in summer. 

Scarcely any suckers, those ‘‘ disturbers of the peace” of the 
rosarium, ever make their appearance: the parent, t.e. the stock, is 
generous, and the child is grateful; for the abundance of sap fur- 
nished by the stock is all absorbed by these vigorous growing roses. 
This conveys a useful lesson to rose-growers; and tells us, that we 
ought not to hoist on to the vigorous dog-rose slender and delicate- 
growing varieties that are quite incapable of taking up the sap fur- 
nished by the stock: the parent becomes fretful and impatient, mnu- 
merable suckers are the consequence, and the child soon dies of a 
surfeit; we might with as much congruity make a lamb the foster- 
child of an elephant. 

If your standard climbers grow as mine do, and, as I assume they 
will do in almost any soil (the more clay you have the better), they 
will require a little support; and this will be best given by a cast- 
ron stake,* about 44 feet long, 18 inches of which must be in the 
ground ; this will then be about half the height of the tree, and will 
yield quite enough. In default of iron, oak or larch will do; for 
both stake and stem are soon hidden by the pendent branches. 

Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


* Cottam and Hallen, of Winsley Street, Oxford Street, used formerly to 
sell these stakes, 
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SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS. 


Permit a lover of flowers, and particularly of the pelargonium, to 
wish success to the Florist : long may it flourish and maintain itself 
in favour with every friend of floriculture, and lend a fostering 
and guiding hand to all engaged in it. I say, I am in particular 
a lover of the pelargonium, and a raiser of seedlings; therefore, 
every thing bearing upon its improvement interests me. I have 
read with surprise the opinion that has been lately broached, that 
pelargoniums have reached perfection, and that no improvement 
could be expected in the race at present in cultivation. My own 
judgment is very different from this: I think there is still a wide 
field for improvement, though the progress may be less rapid than 
in years gone by. I allow that the improvements will not always 
be so palpable to the eye of the novice as to that of the experienced 
cultivator. If any thing can be done to get increased brilliancy of 
colour from crossing with the wild species, and especially with the 
yellow, it would be a point gained, even at a little loss in form and 
size, which might be recovered in subsequent crossings: and in 
such an attempt, every encouragement is due to those who make 
the trial. I think every improvement should be duly rewarded ; and 
I look with confidence to the Florist as a sure guide for the cha- 
racter of all seedling florists’ flowers, giving to all their just merits 
and demerits. I believe many valuable flowers have been thrown 
away because of some deficiency, whilst they were, in some points, 
decidedly in advance. I regret the loss of some of my own flowers, 
that have been consigned to the rubbish-heap through the sentence 
perhaps of a friend, ‘‘ but it’s too small,’’ or some such extinguisher, 
whilst their good points were overlooked. I have often thought 
that it would be useful to raisers of seedlings if we could agree upon 
a standard of excellence by which to compare and judge our flowers. 
At present, much is written upon form, and more about colour; . 
and the relative value of points of excellence no where attempted, 
that I know of. Could you not assist in providing this desideratum ? 
I doubt not many of your friends would give their help; and, as a 
commencement, and more with the view of eliciting the opinion of 
others than of setting up my own standard, I would beg leave to 
suggest, that the first point of excellence in a pelargonium is abun- 
dance of bloom. Of what use to an exhibitor is any variety that 
will not carry a good ‘‘ head of bloom?’ None. 

2. Form, including outline, and regular standing of the petals. 
I have seen many round-petalled flowers useless, from the absence of 
the latter quality; and some, from the possession of it, decidedly 
useful, though they were faulty in their outline. 

3. Colour. Not one colour before another, nor yet depth of co- 
lour; but clearness and brilliancy, like colours in silk compared with 
the same shades in cotton. 

4. Smoothness of petal. 

5. Smoothness of edge. 
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6. Thickness of petal. 

7. Quality of petal. 

8. Clearness of the eye. 

9. Tightness in the eye, which prevents the flower becoming loose. 

These I suggest as a few of the points of excellence of which it 
is desirable to settle the relative value. Much may be said on some 
of them, particularly colour ; and I shall esteem the remarks of your- 


self and of your correspondents on the subject. 
G. W. Hove. 


(It appears to us very desirable that some general understanding 
upon the points above alluded to by our able correspondent should 
be arrived at if possible. We are open to any suggestions ; and if 
raisers and amateurs would favour us with their opinions on the sub- 
ject, it would, to say the least, be interesting to see how far there is 
agreement or the contrary amongst them. We shall, in a subsequent 
number, add our own views; and endeavour to make them clearly 
understood by the aid of some woodcuts. Before us lie the follow- 
ing remarks from two parties, whose opinions are highly esteemed 
from their experience in floriculture. 

The first, an eminent raiser, says: ‘‘ We all know what is wanted 
to make a first-rate flower; such as colour, shape, size, clearness of 
petals, substance, rose-edged, with spot running into bottom of top 
petals. Scarcely two men will be found to agree as to the value of 
each of these points.” He adds, ‘I have certainly felt that the 
judges at the horticultural shows have not valued colour sufficiently ; 
and that shape and clearness, which have been already obtained, are 
estimated at more than their worth, considering the object to be 
attained, which I conceive to be, to bring the pelargonium on an 
equality in brilliancy with other new varieties of plants, without 
which it must lose some of its favour with the public.” 

The second, one of the first men in “the trade,’’ says: ‘‘ What 
we want is some public test of new flowers. We want to see, for 
instance, Foster's, Lyne’s, Hoyle’s, Beck’s, Garth's, Topping’s, Thur- 
tell’s, Gaine’s, Catleugh’s, and other seedling-raisers’ productions, 
brought face to face in public competition, and independent judges 
to award the prizes; which I say should not be for certain arbitrary 
properties only, but in a great measure for distinctness, novelty, and 
general aptitude for display. The same should be the case with 
seedlings of all other kinds.’’} 





‘© A piace for every thing, and every thing in its place,” is a maxim 
too much neglected in gardens. It is too often to be observed that, 
like the midshipman’s chest, it is ‘“‘ every thing uppermost, and no- 
thing at hand.” The time consumed in looking for things that have 
no settled place, in the course of a year or two, costs more than the 
providing suitable arrangements for finding them at once. 
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SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS OF ENTIRELY NEW 
CHARACTER. 


WE wish to call the attention of our readers to an article which 
appeared in the leading columns of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, on 
November 20th last. As ardent admirers of all that is novel and 
beautiful, we shall be delighted to welcome anything handsome 
that may result from following Mr. Gordon's suggestions. Several 
years ago, on hearing that there was a yellow pelargonium at the 
Cape of Good Hope, we wrote to a seedsman there, requesting him 
to send us both seeds and plants in duplicate by different vessels ; 
but although we have had many transactions in years past with the 
party we applied to, our application has had no result. We are glad 
to hear that several intelligent and persevering seedling-raisers are 
getting many of the varieties mentioned by Mr. Gordon, with the 
intention of very fully trying what may be done in the way indicated 
by that gentleman. ‘Those who are intending to do the same, but 
have not yet provided plants, should do so without delay; and en- 
deavour to get them into fine health for the purpose of seeding from. 





CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 
BY A GARDENER. 


Taxis is one of our very pretty early flowers for the greenhouse ; and 
seeing it so seldom full of flowers, and some people often telling 
me they are disappointed when they have bought plants in bloom, 
and the next season could not flower them again or so well, makes 
me tell how I succeed, and have done for four years past. I let them 
always remain in the pots, and have not shifted them these three 
years. I have had them flower well, and continue a long time in 
flower. Now they are very promising as to quantity of bloom. As 
soon as they have done flowering, the bulb gradually goes to rest; 
and as soon as the foliage is gone, I withhold water. I then put 
them away under a dry stage, but where there is plenty of air, and 
give them no more care till about September, when I am housing 
my different plants. I look at them then, and find them just about 
starting, and give them a little water. Their leaves soon begin to 
come up, and in a short time you see the little flowers forming them- 
selves on the crown of the ball. A mixture of two-thirds loam and 
one of peat they will do well in. 


WHATEVER you cultivate, let it be the best of its kind. A few choice, 
well-grown plants, whether in the borders, conservatory, or green- 
house, will afford more enjoyment than a mass of ill-selected varieties 
crowded together without taste or judgment. 
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SEEDLING FUSCHIAS RAISED BY W. H. STOREY, ESQ. 


We have received 
some fine seedling 
varieties of this 
beautiful flower, 
two of which have 
been selected for 
the accompany- 
ing illustration. 
We regret that 
circumstances, 
which 

we \ 
need \ 
not 

detail, 

should have 
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The texture smooth and glossy 
on the surface, and, from their 
peculiar and elegant form, they 
shew to the greatest advantage their 
compact and deep violet-coloured co- 
rollas. Their sepals are a bright scar- 
let crimson, and altogether they are 
very desirable varieties. 
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REMARKS ON RAISING THE ABOVE. 


With much pleasure, I hand you the accompanying observations 
connected with tle seedling fuschia blooms which I forwarded for 
your opinion. They contain a correct statement of their origin, and 
the means adopted to preserve the good qualities of their parents, and 
to avoid the bad ones. It must be remembered, that I have carefully 
abstained from the employment of the pale varieties in my operations. 
High colours alone have been my aim hitherto. 

My previous experience in hybridising taught me that, before I 
could hope to get away (if I may be allowed the expression) from 
the host of seedlings annually inundating the nurseries, I must pro- 
ceed quietly and patiently for several years. If I rigidly adhered to 
this rule, I thought I must succeed. If the opinion expressed in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle to the effect, that ‘‘ all attempts to improve the 
fuschia by hybridising had proved a total failure,’’ had appeared in 
1840 instead of 1847, it is a question whether I should have made 
the attempt or not; but as “ignorance {s bliss,” I have plodded on 
for seven long years. Each year I have seeded the most promising 
seedling that the current season produced, always having regard to 
habit and freedom of flowering as indispensable qualities. After 
seeding, I destroyed the plants; and was cheered as I proceeded by 
observing a manifest improvement from year to year, which kept alive 
the hope that, at some future day, I should realise the object of my 
ambition, viz. a fuschia that, in colour, smoothness, substance, and form, 
should be unexceptionable in the judgment of the most fastidious 
connoisseur. ‘The plant I originally selected to work from and upon 
was a large rambling variety, ‘‘ Radicans’”’ or ‘‘Affinis,” a species 
now but little known, and rarely found in any collection. I cannot 
remember, at this distance of time, the names of the other varieties 
I crossed with it, or that I used upon it. It will be sufficient to say, 
that I selected for this purpose, from the sorts then cultivated, those 
varieties which possessed the highest colours, with expanding sepals, 
and freedom in flowering. I was most anxious to enlist into my 
service ‘Formosa elegans,’ but I never could succeed in setting 
one pod of seed upon it; and, from its being a mule, of course 
It yielded no pollen, In 1843, Pince’s ‘Exoniensis’ made its ap- 
pearance, and I immediately availed myself of its aid; for it could 
boast of what none of its predecessors could do,—a bold and well- 
formed purple corolla, though of no great depth of colour; and which, 
a few hours after the expansion of the flower, faded off into a deep 
red or maroon. The seedlings I raised from this flower invariably 
had an awkward shoulder in the tube, so conspicuous in Exoniensis, 
as well as a disposition to be sleepy, a fault I could by no means 
endure; indeed, my operations with it turned out, in all respects, 
failure. 

In the mean time, seedlings from my old stock were steadily 
though slowly progressing in a favourable manner, till I was induced 
to submit some five or six flowers, the production of this season, to 
a gentleman upon whose judgment, competence, and impartiality I 
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could, in common with many of my brother amateurs, fully rely. I 
also availed myself of the experience of Mr. Jas. Veitch, of the Tops- 
ham Nursery, near Exeter. Both these gentlemen pronounced a 
flattering opinion on their merits, confirmed by yourself; and as it is 
my intention to have them exhibited at one or more of the metropo- 
litan exhibitions in the ensuing season, I think the judgment will be 
considered a sound one by the numerous cultivators of this favourite 
flower, who may see them as specimen-plants. 

My opinion is, that no raiser of seedlings is a proper judge of his 
own productions; and, in common with many others, I regret that 
the Horticultural Society of London has closed its gates against their 
admission. During the seven years that I have spent in obtaining 
these flowers, I have raised above 3000 seedlings (I have, at this time, 
above 800): from these I have selected between twenty and thirty, 
to prove in the coming season. Part I have entrusted to Mr. Veitch’s 
management, and part I retain. From these I shall select my plants 
for exhibition, as before alluded to. 

I have to apologise for occupying so much of your space on a 
subject interesting only to those who, like myself, are partial to 
hybridising, and to watching the results of their interesting labours, 
which are almost sure to be crowned with success, if patiently and 
attentively carried out with judgment. I flatter myself that these 
seedlings will one day become the parents of an altogether new race, 
by crossing them with some imported species lately received by 
Messrs. Veitch and Son,* from their collector, Mr. Lobb. When 
my plants are exhibited, I think the editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
will admit that the fuschia is capable of improvement by hybridising ; 
and that my attempt to accomplish it has not been altogether ‘a failure.’ 

I hope to forward, as they come into bloom, seedling epacrisses, 
camellias, and ericas. As we can always learn of one another, I 
shall be pleased to see an account in your pages of the practice of 
my brother seedling-raisers. 

White Hill, Newton Abbott, Devon. W. H. Srorey. 


* The species above alluded to are: 
FuscuHia SERRATIFOLIA, from Muna, Peru. 
Macrantaa, from Peru (this is an apetalous species). 
The above are already distributed to the public. 


The following are not yet considered to be in the possession of any other 
parties than Messrs. Veitch : 
Fuscu1a Kermessina, from Peru, an apetalous species, with dark purple 
flowers ; a plant of more robust growth than MacranTHa. 
Fuscuia AFETALA, from Muna, Peru. This species has not yet bloomed. 
The flowers are described as of an orange colour, and very fine and distinct. 
Fuscuia pEcussaTA, also from Muna; a dwarf, shrubby species, with small 
foliage, and pink flowers. Corolla crimson. 
FUSCHIA DEPENDENS, from Peru; robust habit, with very large pendulous 
clusters of scarlet flowers. Corolla deep scarlet or crimson. 
Also two new and very distinct-looking species from a different locality, which 
have not yet bloomed, and which are believed to be new to the botanists 
_of Europe. 
In addition to the above species, Messrs. Veitch have two very remarkable 
and curious hybrids raised between Fuschia macrantha and serratifolia. From 
these, re-hybridised with Mr. Storey’s fine varieties, much is expected. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PANSY. 


BY MR. TURNER, CHALVEY, NEAR WINDSOR. 


Few plants are held in more general estimation than the heartsease. 
Of easy culture, hardy, and blooming nearly all the year round, it is 
to be found alike in the cottager’s and in the nobleman’s garden, 
where, from the diversity of its beautiful colours and its charming’ 
form, it equally ornaments the quiet corner or the bed appropriated 
to its cultivation. At the floricultural exhibition it is a looked-for 
favourite; and those who have been in the habit of attending the 
metropolitan and provincial shows cannot but have been struck with 
the great advance made in the last few years in the form, substance, 
and distinctness of the new varieties. Nor has the improvement 
effected been made in the flower only: great improvements have 
taken place in the mode of cultivation. The intention of these 
papers is, to place before the amateur the benefit of our experience 
in the growth of this little pet; promising the readers of The Florist 
that we have no nostrums to recommend, but a few simple rules 
easily carried into practice, the adoption of which will be attended 
with success. The treatment of plants for exhibition, and of those 
for the flower-beds, requires but little variation; the only difference 
being, that the former need a little more stimulating with manure, 
and the young shoots cutting back, so as to allow the strong leaders 
to receive the whole vigour of the plant, and by this means to in- 
crease the size of the blooms. For both purposes the plants must 
be renewed annually, either by cuttings, layers, or parting the root, 
or they will soon degenerate in size and colour. Of the different 
varieties we shall speak in due course, adding a descriptive list, and 
explaining the merits and faults of the flower in the amateur’s esti- 
mation.* 


PRACTICE FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


There will be but little to do in the first of these months, if those 
plants for early blooming are well established in beds, and those for 
pot culture protected in cold frames. The beds, if not already done, 
should be gone over without delay ; peg down all loose long branches, 
and cover them with light fine soil, leaving the point of the shoot 
and foliage above the surface. It will be equally advantageous to 
place a little similar soil round those plants of upright growth. This 
will steady them in bad weather, and help to secure the plants 
against frosty winds, which often prove destructive ; and to complete 
their security, place a small glass or flower-pot over each plant during 
such weather, and on frosty nights, removing them as soon and as 
often as the weather will permit. 

Those in frames must be looked over often. Clean them of dead 
leaves, and stir the surface of the soil; give as much air as possible 
on all favourable occasions, and keep them moderately dry. 

Those intended for blooming in pots under glass should be re- 


* W oodcuts illustrating these points will be furnished in a future Number. 
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potted finally about the Ist of February. A 7-inch pot will be the 
most proper and useful size; but as some grow much more vigour- 
ously than others, a size larger or a size smaller may be used, ac- 
cording to the habit of the plant; but the principal part should be 
in a 7-inch size. As pot culture is becoming every season more 
general, and is by far the best and most certain mode of obtaining 
early bloom, we shall give full directions under this head. 

The soil should be turfy loam, well decomposed, mixed with 
rotten stable-manure and leaf-mould. To half a barrowful of each 
of the latter, with two and a half barrows of loam, add coarse sand 
or grit from the washing of a stream, in quantity according to the 
nature of the loam. This compvst should be well mixed during the 
summer, and occasionally turned over, looking for wireworm, &c. 

We must suppose that in the first week in October a selection 
had been made from the beds of young plants of such as are intended 
for blooming in pots, which should be short and healthy; that they 
were potted in small pots, in soil above described; and that they 
were placed where they had protection from heavy rains. We must 
also suppose that the remainder of the soil has been preserved for 
the final repotting, and been well frosted in the interval, and kept in 
a tolerably dry state. Now this will obviate the necessity of shaking 
the mould from the roots ;. which plan would be preferable to making 
use of soil differing from that which the plants had originally grown 
in. A part of the soil should be sifted; and that which will not 
pass through the sieve mix with as much rotten manure, and place 
a little of the latter on the drainage, which should be good. The 
pot should then be filled sufficiently to receive the plant. 

When repotting, remove the top part and exterior of the ball of 
earth from the plants, which has generally become sour; and shake 
them down firmly by striking the pot on the bench; but they are 
not to be pressed so hard by the hand as when potting carnations. 
Finish with the fine sifted mould on the top: this will secure perfect 
drainage, and give the pots a much neater appearance. Water 
sparingly for a fortnight or three weeks, and then only when the 
weather is mild. Give all the air possible, as before, and keep the 
plants close to the glass. Turn the plants round occasionally; in 
fact, do every thing that will help to keep them dwarf, and of a 
dark-green colour. Fumigate if green fly appears on the plants, 
which will not be the case should the weather be such that the 
lights can often be drawn quite back. The surface of the soil will 
require scratching over as often as it has become hard from watering. 
Top-dress the pots with rotten manure, mixed with a little loam, 
about the last week in 


MARCH. 


This is often a trying month for pansies. March winds, accom- 
panied with frost, frequently destroy more plants than the rest of 
winter. Therefore at this time we counsel protection in severe 
weather. We by no means recommend such covering as would 
make them tender, and cause them to start into growth out of sea- 
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son. As they will naturally commence growing early in this month, 
greater vigilance must be observed to cover the plants at the ap- 
proach of frost, if early bloom is required, as the buds will suffer in 
a very young state. 

Those to succeed the first bloom should now be planted out from 
the store pots, in:beds that have been ridged up all the winter. 

Pansies will grow in any soil, but thrive best in a good mellow 
sandy loam, made tolerably rich with good rotten manure and leaf 
mould: whatever the soil may be naturally, add that which will 
bring it nearest to the above. For instance, if the soil is a close 
adhesive loam, mix in plenty of a light nature, with coarse sand ; | 
good stiff loam may be added to great advantage, if the soil is light, 
—the pansy being a plant that cannot stand drought, such as would 
be experienced with light soil in dry weather. 

In choosing a situation for this planting, it is most desirable to 
select one free from the sun for a few hours in the hottest part of the 
day: this will cause the blooms to keep their colour a much longer 
time. 

If large blooms are required for exhibition, the distance from 
plant to plant should be 15 inches for strong growing varieties; 10 
inches will be sufficient for those of an opposite character, and that 
seldom cover but very little space. ‘‘ Exquisite,” ‘‘ Ariadne,” and 
‘Miss Tarrant,” are of this class, and should be planted in a separ- 
ate bed, otherwise such rude growing kinds as ‘‘ Mary Jane,” ‘‘ Rain- 
bow,” and others, will run over them. ‘Two-thirds of the distance 
above named will be sufficient if grown for effect in the garden. 
Pluck off any flowers that may appear before the plants are esta- 
blished in the ground. 

A few cuttings may now be put in to advantage; and when 
struck, should be planted in a north border, which plants will flower 
all the summer in good colour, if the situation is a proper one, and 
be the means of providing a succession of bloom from March until 
November, as the stock propagated during the summer months will 
bloom freely and fine all the autumn. 

Cuttings will strike throughout the whole year, and should be 
taken as often as they can be found on choice valuable kinds. 

The most troublesome time to manage cuttings is during the hot 
weather; they are most easily struck in March and the autumn 
months. 

For autumn, winter, and spring striking, we make use of pots; 
pressing them firmly and closely to the edge, using sandy soil, 
with plenty of drainage; but for summer propagation, we prefer a 
shady border, which should be well drained, and prepared so that 
worms cannot disturb the cuttings. They should be protected from 
heavy rain, and from exposure to the sun; but if they are shaded, 
like most other cuttings, they will most assuredly damp off. All 
depends on the situation, which should be light without sun. Ano- 
ther difficulty to contend with at this time, arises from harsh drying 
winds. We use hand-lights and small frames, so that both heavy 
rain and wind can be effectually kept from them. However, not 
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an hour should be lost in keeping them quite open in favourable 
weather. 

We must caution the inexperienced grower to avoid the common 
error that nine out of ten fall into. Success will not so much de- 
pend on making the cutting, which is a very simple affair; but whe- 
ther for pots, or the border, be careful not to make the hole deeper 
than the cutting is intended to be inserted, and press the earth 
round it until it is quite hard. We do not recommend layering : 
it should only be resorted to with those flowers that are shy in 
throwing up young wood. The tops of long shoots may be struck 
in this way, that are too large for cuttings. 

The soil of those beds which have had plants in them all the 
winter should now be loosened, preparatory to their being top-dressed 
with good rich rotten manure, which should be put on when the 
beds are ina dry state. A good layer of :nanure laid on in this man- 
ner answers two purposes. Its strength will be washed down to the 
roots by rain and watering, and will prevent the blooms from being 
splashed by heavy rains. This last operation cannot be performed 
so early as this in every season, as it would be injudicious when the 
beds are in a wet state; and the first week in April would answer 
very well. At the same time fill up any vacancies that may have 
occurred during the winter. 


APRIL. 


This is perhaps the most exciting time of the year for the ama- 
teur pansy grower. Buds of some new wonder, or popular old 
favourites, will be fast maturing ; and those who intend to exhibit 
will be still more interested in the development of those plants they 
have been watching and nursing for months past. It cannot be 
denied but that early blooms of well grown pansies are charming in 
the extreme ; their rich velvety appearance and freshness of colour 
make them peculiarly attractive. 

Those in pots will now require to be gone over frequently with 
the water-pot, being careful at the same time not to give much 
water to plants of slow growth, the constitution of some varieties 
being very different to that of others, and requiring judgment in this 
respect. 

Any seed that may have been saved during the autumn should 
now be sown in pans; the more early in the month the better, aud 
placed in gentle heat. Care must be taken in watering after they 
are up, otherwise they are liable to shank off. 

Look over the beds of autumn planted seedlings, as many will 
have been loosened by the frost, and will require pressing down. 

If our readers are enthusiastic growers, they will not object to 
follow our recommendation, and carefully to hunt by candlelight for 
slugs, if their beds are troubled with that pest. How many on 
visiting their pansies in the freshness of an April morning have found 
their buds and flowers disfigured for want of such precaution ! 


[To be continued. } 
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ON RAISING SEEDLINGS. 
BY MR, JOHN EDWARDS. 


GENERALLY speaking, dealers in florists’ flowers shew less skill and 
foresight in this department of their trade than in any other. The 
truth of this remark will be supported by many close observers. As 
a body, they are not well qualified to undertake this pursuit, or to 
prosecute it with the attention it absolutely requires. No doubt but 
that “daily watching the expansion and development of each pro- 
mising bud is attended with no little excitement; but, from the 
present mode of saving seed, nurserymen had much better turn their 
attention to any other part of their duties than that of “raising 
seedlings.” Let us inquire whether the desired aim cannot be 
attained with a greater degree of certainty by simply exercising 
more forethought, and by examining into the cause of their pre- 
sent numerous failures. 

Many of the principal cultivators of all the leading florists’ flowers 
are exhibitors; and, for this purpose, they attend or compete at the 
principal exhibitions throughout the country. This is praiseworthy; 
and to say that, for this purpose, they cut their best specimen blooms 
for each occasion would be but to tell an ‘‘oft-told tale.’’ For 
instance, I would remark that an eminent grower has, in the past 
season, taken thirty-six first prizes, to do which no less than a thou- 
sand blooms must have been cut, and, of course, the best that could 
be found in his collection. Now here is the foundation of future 
disappointment, loss of labour, room, &c. &c., and also of the limited 
progress in the course of improvement. The season now gone, 
when dahlia-shewing was over, and tables, shades, stakes, &c., were 
being collected to lay by for the next year, the proprietor of one 
establishment was walking through his rows of exhausted plants, 
selecting almost indiscriminately a pod of seed here and there. The 
result of this must be general disappointment ; for he not only sows 
the seeds of discontent for himself, but distributes them abroad to 
his customers in “ choice packets,” at 2s. 6d. or 5s.,—if we admit 
that a dealer does sell choice seed at all. The result of this mode 
of obtaining seed may be learnt by the following information. In 
a nursery famed for pansy-growing, | have seen beds containing 
perhaps not less than ten thousand seedlings. In two or three visits 
Ihave gone through the greater part of them myself whilst in bloom. 
From this multitude not TEN flowers were selected worth propagat- 
ing, and not one is now in existence. 

The remedy appears to me simple; and if the suggestions here 
offered are adopted, I have little doubt but that a foundation will be 
laid for a much greater amount of success than has hitherto at- 
tended seedling-raising, and win the assent of those who now assert 
that “lately no improvement has taken place in seedling fiorists’ 
flowers.” 
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Set apart, at a distance from the general collection, say a border 
four feet wide, forty or fifty feet long, more or less, according to cir- 
cumstances. Plant a row of pansies one foot from the front, and two 
feet apart. A foot further back, in an angle with the pansies, let 
patches of three pinks be planted, either in separate varieties, or of 
three distinct sorts, with a view to chance impregnation. At a foot 
behind these let patches of carnations and picotees be planted al- 
ternately ; and cultivate the whole with no less care than the show 
plants; and rely upon it, that the result would give more satisfac- 
tion to the cultivator, and more benefit to floriculture, than all the 
seed saved in the kingdom on the usual careless system would do for 
seven years to come. I am presuming that there shall be about 
twenty plants of well-selected pansies, twenty patches or sixty plants 
of choice pinks, and the same number of the best carnations and 
picotees together. The succession of bloom would, of itself, in a 
border so planted, be sufficient encouragement alone. The pansies 
would commence, the pinks would follow; and whilst attending to 
the former, the latter would and must be under close observation. 
These in bloom would soon be backed up by the carnations and 
picotees ; and the four varieties of flowers would receive attention at 
one view. The pansies would continue to force themselves on the 
attention, saying, in the language of flowers, ‘‘ forget me not.” But 
throughout the whole time of blooming the bed must be carefully 
watched, all imperfect or defective blossoms must be removed, allow- 
ing those only to remain for seed that would be fit for exhibition in 
a stand of twelve; in fact, proceeding just on the opposite princi- 
ple to the general practice, which is, to exhibit such flowers, and save 
seed from the worthless ones, such as pinks deficient of lacing, pan- 
sies with rough edges or confused eyes, carnations and picotees short 
of colour or spotty, and dahlias from spent plants. To the amateur 
is owing the greatest improvements which have taken place, it being 
an admitted fact that most of our good varieties have been raised by 
that class of cultivators; and this has been attributed with justice 
to the select character of their collections, by which, says a practical 
author, ‘‘ such a number of fine seedlings have been produced; whilst 
others annually raise thousands, and do not obtain a good one.”’ 

Pinks, picotees, and carnations for seed should be allowed to carry 
more buds than plants cultivated for exhibition-blooms ; and a robust 
growth is far more desirable than a vigorous one. Another quota- 
tion from an eminent cultivator, and I shall conclude. He writes, 
‘‘I have often put out a piece for seed, but the best were sure to 
get budded up for the sake of the bloom.”’ 

I hope dealers, to whom this article is particularly addressed, 
will accept my remarks in as friendly a spirit as I offer them. I 
have but one thought,—the advancement of floriculture. 


Holloway, December. 





Ir you wish to enjoy your garden, never allow your expenditure upon 
it to exceed the limit dictated by a just prudence. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE AURICULA FOR JANUARY. 


Ar all times during this month, if the temperature of the atmosphere 
be above the freezing point, and fair weather over head, the glasses 
should be drawn off the frames, and the plants allowed the full ad- 
vantage of the air. If only for one hour, it will be beneficial. Should 
*the season be wet, air must be given by lifting the frames both back 
and front. Examine the plants occasionally, and water those that 
are getting very dry; for though not in a growing state, a small sup- 
ply of moisture is necessary. Towards the latter part of the month, 
water may be given sparingly. Although the plants shew no ex- 
ternal signs of growth at this time, if the roots be examined, they 
will be found to have commenced their spring work; therefore, 
moderate supplies of water may be given with safety. 

The early part of this month is the proper time for sowing the 
seeds of these plants; and it should not be allowed to pass without 
this part of the business being attended to. The pots or boxes in- 
tended for this purpose may be filled to the depth of two inches with 
pieces of garden-pots broken small; then fill to within an inch of 
the top with good compost, rubbed or sifted moderately fine. This 
may be made with two parts sandy loam, and one of old cow or 
horse manure. Shake the above well down, that it may not sink 
after the seed be sown, and level the surface. On this must be 
placed the compost for the seed to be sown in, which should be com- 
posed of three parts leaf-mould, and one part silver-sand, sifted fine. 
The leaf-mould of oak is best for the purpose, if it can be procured. 
Fill the box or pot with this compost within a trifle of the top; care- 
fully level, and slightly press it to a smooth surface; then sprinkle 
the seeds regularly over, and gently press ‘them into the soil: this 
done, sift, through a hair or other fine sieve, some of the leaf-mould and 
sand over the seeds, but no more than will hide the face of white 
paper ; this will be a sufficient covering, and quite as much as they are 
able to lift when they begin to germinate. The seeds of these plants 
are extremely small, and require a soft, fine soil, of an open quality ; 
for their tender roots cannot penetrate compost ofa close texture. 
Thousands of auricula-seedlings are lost for want of this precaution. 

The boxes or pans need not be kept within doors, nor by any 
means in a southern aspect; a cold north-west corner is the best 
situation; cold need not be feared, for it will not injure them. 
They must be protected from heavy and moderate rains; the latter 
falls with sufficient force to dash the seed from the pots, and there- 
fore, as a covering is necessary, nothing will answer better than a 
hand-glass. If the top be water-tight, no matter if the side-squares 
are broken. Take the opportunity of giving moisture when misty 
rains are falling, or water with the finest rose manufactured for the 
purpose. Ifa fall of snow takes place, remove the glass, and allow 
the seed to have the benefit of it: if a foot deep over the pots, all 

the better. The soil must be kept moist, however severe the wea- 
ther may be. About the second week in February, or when the 
foliage of the old plants is observed to expand, the young seedlings 
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will make their appearance ; and at this time may be removed to a 
southern aspect, but must be carefully shaded from the sun. 


J. NEVILLE. 


LOVE OF FLORICULTURE AMONGST WORKING-MEN. 


To those who are fond of reading the works of their Creator, there 
is a bovk spread open for them whence they may copy many a lovely 
saying about the leaves and flowers. It is not confined to those that 
have abundance of this world’s riches, or who possess many a “‘ flower- 
entangled arbour.”” The working man may read it in his native dale, 
or on the margin of his “‘ dear native brook.’’ The gardener muy do 
much to increase the love of flowers among the various classes of the 
community ; so that every deserving periodical may be well supported 
that has for its object the spreading of sound knowledge in the vari- 
ous departments of gardening. 

One night, last month, I attempted to deliver a discourse on 
gardening to the members of a Horticultural Society; they are, 
for the most part, hard-working men; but who, at times, find 
pleasure in cultivating flowers, fruit, and vegetables; but florists’ 
flowers seem to have the strongest hold of their affections. I ex- 
piained to them the principal parts of a flower, as they are given in 
the ‘‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,’ where a perfect flower is de- 
scribed as consisting of three principal parts, viz. the floral envelopes, 
the fertilising system, and the fructifying system. It was pleasant to 
witness the eagerness they manifested to become acquainted with the 
various parts uf the flower. Many of the members are keen pansy- 
growers ; and sometimes produce very good seedlings. I made 
some remarks on hybridising; but verbal description would not 
satisfy them. An old man, by moonlight, and amidst wind and 
rain, went and gathered some flowers from his pansy-bed, that he 
might have a better knowledge of the flowers he grew. So flower 
after flower had to be dissected, that they might learn what was 
calyx, and what was corolla; what parts were stamens, and what the 
pistil; filaments, anthers, and pollen, ovary and ovule, style and 
stigma, all had to be noticed. Young students of botany, in the 
flowery month of June, could scarcely be more happy in their stu- 
dies, than these mechanics learning something more about their 
favourite flowers in a November night; and although Providence 
has placed many of them in a humble sphere of life, it does not 
follow as a matter of course that they should be low-minded. We 
believe that there is truth in the remark that has been made, the 
more a man finds to admire in this pursuit, the greater will be his 
attachment to it; because the more he sees that the great, and the 
wise, and the good have prized the lovely objects of his care, the 
meee will be his respect for them, for his own taste, and for himself. 

PETER MAckKENZIE. 


[You are right, Peter; because your lot in life is a humble one, 
there is indeed no reason that you or any of your class should be 
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low-minded. It shall be our endeavour to cater for your simple and 
sensible tastes; and now we have your introduction, let us have 
some of your practice. Never mind the rudeness of its dress. It is 
no objection in our eyes that a gardener has a horny hand, and wears 
a blue apron, if in the various relations of life his conduct is irre- 
proachable. ] | 
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FERNS AND FLOWERS. 


Ir you have a spare corner in your pages, allow me to say a word to 
those who have a spare corner in their gardens, particularly if it be 
one too shady for the growth of flowers. I advise all such to occupy 
it with a fernery, which seems to me an almost essential addition to 
the flower-garden, not only on account of the beauty of the plants 
themselves, but of their use in affording a most valuable addition to 
the ladies’ bouquet. No foliage is so beautiful, or displays the 
brilliancy of those flowers usually chosen for the vase so well as 
the graceful fronds of many kinds of fern. For this purpose, the 
Female fern, the Brittle fern, the Common brake, the Beech and Oak 
ferns, the Broad ferns, the Prickly fern, the Royal fern, and the com- 
mon Polypody, may be selected as very hardy, and very easy to ob- 
tain. If, however, the object in constructing a fernery be merely, 
as it mostly is, the occupation of some otherwise unsightly spot in 
the garden, attention should be especially paid to arrangement of 
the plants ; those species which partially retain their fronds through- 
out the winter should be regularly interspersed with those which 
may be termed deciduous, so as to preserve over the rock-work a 
lively greenness through the winter months. The Hard fern, the 
Holly fern, the Prickly ferns, the green Spleenwort, the common Po- 
lypody, the black Spleenwort, and the Hart’s tongue, are mostly more 
or less in foliage the year round; and are at all times amongst the 
most ornamental of this interesting family in the vegetable kingdom. 
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Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


On the appearance of our Second Number, we wish to say a 
few words respecting the present and former Illustrations. 

They are not the subjects we should have chosen, had we 
made much previous arrangement for our undertaking. The 
proprietors have laid it down as a rule, that no drawing shall 
form an illustration for The Florist which has not been made 
from the plant itself. The plates will be carefully coloured 
from this drawing; and, making an allowance for the difficulty 
always attendant upon this part of the work, our readers may 
accept our Illustrations as fair representations of the flowers 
themselves. : 

It will be seen that acting upon this rule brings us 
into a temporary difficulty, as we are obliged, at this season 
of the year, in plain terms, to take what we can get; and 
we are sure that the lovers of the old florists’ flowers, the 
Polyanthus, Auricula, Tulip, Picotee, Carnation, &c., will 
gladly wait, rather than that we should use drawings kindly 
offered, but hitherto declined by us on account of our inability 
to compare them with their originals. 

It must not be understood from the above remarks, that 
we undervalue the subject of our present illustration: very far - 
from it; we esteem it highly, as a-striking instance of the 
improvement effected by skilful crossing and cultivation, by 
which a plant with small rusty foliage and dingy flowers has 
become the parent of a race the very opposite in every respect. 
Our figure was taken from a small and weakly plant. Culti- 
vated in fine specimens, such as we lately saw at the Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick, it would make a 
beautiful object at this dull season of the year. 

NO. II. c 


Mi 
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CORREA VAR. BRILLIANT 


I naisep from Correa Grevillii, crossed with Correa speciosa. I 
grow them in a mixture of leaf-mould, peat, and my common gar- 
den-soil, which is a rich sandy loam, manured until it is nearly 
black. I propagate the Correa by cuttings, also by grafting and 
inarching. They like a cool greenhouse, and will bear without 
much injury four or five degrees of frost. The improvement 
effected in the colour of the foliage, as well as that of the flower, 
makes this a very desirable variety for the dull months of the year. 
One very agreeable feature in this species of plant is, the repeated 
succession of flowers they bear. | | 

I am sorry that I could not supply you with a better specimen to 
make your figure from. I have seedlings of great. variety, from a 
light cream colour to that of the Illustration. 

Nursery, Battersea. N. GAINEs. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PANSY. 
BY MR. TURNER, CHALVEY, NEAR WINDSOR. 
(Continned from p. 15.) 

MAY. 


Tus is the month when the Pansy-grower will be fully repaid for 
all his previous trouble. Those in pots and in’ the autumn-planted 
beds will be in full bloom throughout this month; and if the plants 
are such as they ought to be, from the grower having adopted the 
treatment we have recommended, the blooms will be large and fine, 
unless cold winds, or frosty nights, should make them curled and 
rough, and so disfigure the best kinds. Hence the reason of our 
recommending pot-culture, as a certain plan of obtaining good 
blooms at an early period of the year. 

Those in pots will now require watering more freely, that is, if 
the plants have done well, and made a vigorous growth: at every 
alternate watering we give them weak liquid manure. ‘Watering, 
as well as the other operations enumerated, must, in a great measure, 
be left to the skill and judgment of the cultivator, to perform earlier 
or later than the time specified in these general directions. 

Water in the morning until the weather has become settled and 
warm ; when it is so, the afternoon or evening will be preferable. 

We make a point of going over the plants with the water-pot 
once a day; but in drying weather, we run our eye over them two 


or three times a day, and water as many as have become dry; for 


which purpose, a pot of liquid manure is kept standing by the frame. 
If only one plant requires it, it does not go without. 

These little details, when fully carried out, cause the blooms from 
some gardens to be so much finer than the same kinds from other 
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places ; so much so, as scarcely to be recognised as the same 
varieties. | 

By the middle of this month the weather is usually so warm, 
that the frames containing the plants in pots should be reversed, 
so as to face the north, which will help to keep them cooler; and 
the most favourable spot should be selected to this end. As before 
recommended, keep the lights pulled back on all occasions when the 
weather will permit ; but previous to an exhibition, much care and 
attention will be necessary, as more flowers will be made unfit for 
competition by friction from the wind than from any other cause. 
It will be evident that the larger and finer the blooms are, the more 
liable they will be to get blown about. Yet to keep the lights con- 
stantly on would soon o spoil the succession-blooms, by drawing the 
plants. 

The same directions will answer for watering the beds; they will 
not, of course, require it so often. 

When in flower, the plants should not be watered over head, par- 
ticularly if blooms are likely to be required at no distant period. 

The principal exhibitions for this flower will take place about this 
time; to succeed at which, care must be taken of blooms that will be 
in at a given day. To do this, a little shading will be necessary. 
Those that are in the habit of growing dahlias, carnations, or pinks 
for exhibition, will have ample means for this purpose. Shades 
made of tin, pasteboard, canvass, or small hand-glasses, will be found 
equally useful. Never shade the entire bed with canvass or other 
material; it would bring one fine head of bloom for a week or so, 
but from that time the blooms would degenerate in size, with drawn- 
up plants. We need not point out the difference between the Pansy 
and the tulip. The succession of bloom required from the former, 
and not from the latter, accounts for the difference in the mode of 
shading. But with the shades we first described, a single bloom 
can be protected without injury to the plant itself, or those around 
it. Remove the shade a few hours in the morning and evening; it 
will invigorate the bloom selected, and keep that part of the plant 
from drawing. 

Much good will result from having some tall upright stakes, or 
any pieces of wood sufficiently high, placed close to the bed on the 
south side, to which fix some very thin canvass during the heat of 
the day. This will not draw the plants, as the canvass we use is 
sufficiently thin to admit the air passing through it; yet has the 
desired effect, by keeping the blooms in colour a longer time. 

Six days before a show will suffice to look round for blooms likely 
to be good when fully grown; but the blooms so selected must not 
be shaded until a day or two later. ‘This is supposing that the wea- 
ther is warm; but should it be otherwise, extend the time, as the 
number of days a bloom will keep will depend on the weather. 
Those of good substance will of course keep the longest. 

Put in as many cuttings as can be procured in this month; it will 
answer two purposes; strengthen the plant in the main shoots, and 
thereby increase the size of the blooms, and at the same time ensure 
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a stock of all the leading kinds before the large plants begin to die 
off from the heat. Entire beds have been known to shank off during 
a very hot summer; and all we can say on this part of the subject 
is, that the further the Pansy is removed from its original state by 
high cultivation, &c. the more they shank off in this manner. 

Therefore if our recommendations are attended to, by propagating 
as much as possible during the spring, the loss, comparatively, will 
be but trifling, as the young stock is not liable to go off from the 
same cause; and when once we get through the summer months, 
they generally grow like weeds. 

To keep up a succession of large blooms, pluck off all small or 
otherwise inferior blossoms. Those that grow for competition only, 
often destroy the whole of the bloom for a few days to ensure a fine 
head, and a good choice for any particular occasion. At all times 
keep the plants clean of dead leaves. The side-shoots, and those 
that continue to break up from the root, must be kept down when 
large blooms are indispensable, whether they are required for increase 
or not. 

JUNE. 

The operations in this month will be very similar to the preceding 
one. The weather having become more hot, the cuttings will require 
closer attention; and the first thing to be done on observing a fine 
flower in the seedling-bed should be to put in a few cuttings; as we 
have before shewn how little notice a plant gives before it dies during 
the heat of May and June. Plants that appear to be full of health 
and vigour in the morning, will be down before midday, as if they 
had been severed with a knife. On examining them, it will be found 
that the spine is black and diseased to the extremity of the shoots. 
Many fine seedlings have been lost for want of this precaution.: 

Examine the choice kinds, and gather what seed is sufficiently 
ripe, or the sparrows will very likely save you that trouble. When 
gathered, it should be placed so that it can be covered with glass 
or thin canvass; otherwise, at the bursting of the pods, many good 
seeds will be lost. Of course it must not be covered down air-tight, 
as it will require all the air it can have to ripen and dry it off. 


JULY. 


Many of the cuttings put in from time to time will have taken 
root. Those for autumn-blooming may be planted out at onees and 
a cool spot selected, and prepared with plenty of coarse sand, to 
transplant the remainder into for stock-plants. Keep the surface 
of the soil removed between those cuttings in process of striking ; 
and clean the cuttings of all dead foliage. It should be borne in 
mind, that the situation for the Pansy ought to be the first object; 
and if there is a part of the garden cool, and rather shady, but of | 
inferior soil, we advise the cultivator to make that soil suit the plant, 
which will be found more easy than to make the situation. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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‘POINTS OF PERFECTION IN THE PANSY. 


Tue seedling-beds will now be daily shewing new faces. This is 
therefore an appropriate time to state the properties which constitute 
perfection in the Pansy, as it may be of service in selecting the most 
profiting to be grown another season, which is necessary to prove 
their constancy. The above woodcuts, 1 and 2, will give the best 
idea of what is most prized as regards shape. It will be seen that 
the outline should be quite circular; the petals even on the edges, 
and flat; the face of the flower smooth (viz. free from crumple), 
otherwise the best-formed variety will have a coarse appearance. 

In the outline we have many varieties that approach very near 
to our standard ;.the deficiency generally being in the lower side of 
the bottom pe . 

It must have been observed, that every step we have taken towards 
attaining a perfectly round Pansy, so much less is there seen of the 
top petals. This arises from the increased size of the side and bot- 
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‘tom petals, which, obliterating the deep indentations in the outline, 
have encroached upon the visible portion of the top petals. The 
side petals should meet at some distance above the eye, that the 
marking may be perfect ; the effect of this will be apparent by com- 
paring 1 and 2 with 3. 

The next point to notice is the centre or eye, which should be 
radiated or solid, see land 2. If the former, the lines or rays should 
never run through to the margin, as in No. 3; if the latter, the 
colour should terminate abruptly. | 

A most desirable point is, that the ground-colour should be entire; 
whether white, lemon, or deep yellow, it should be the same in all 
the petals. Many of the yellow-ground flowers have a tendency to 
be of a deeper shade in the bottom petal; this is a fatal defect in 
show varieties. The colours should be distinct, whether bright or 
deep, well defined and not joining the ground-colour by a watery 
or indistinct edge. In No. 3 it will be seen that the oblong shape 
of the ground-colour is very objectionable, as it gives the flower a 
long appearance, although the outline is perfect. It is better that 
the ground-colour should follow the outline, as in No. 2. No. 3is 
also given to shew the common appearance a flower has when the 
inside of the margin is uneven: in this point flowers are greatly 
improved. | ms 

Selfs of any shade should be dense and rich, with a bold dark eye; 
and the more glossy the surface the better. By comparing Othello 
or Hall’s Rainbow with Diamond, this will be evident. Richness of 
surface is, of course, essential to all of them: we abound in good 
dark Selfs; but are very deficient of whites and yellows. We may 
also mention, that great improvements have been made in yellow- 
ground flowers compared with white-ground varieties. 

Seedlings without substance, if they possess the other requisite 
qualities, should be discarded. Size is indispensable in show-flowers. 





iy 
UNCULTIVATED NATURE’S PANSY. 





To the Editor of the Florist. 


Srr,—Allow me to express the gratification afforded me by the 
appearance of the Florist. I have always contended that there was 
*‘ample room and verge enough,” yea, a very necessity for such a 
work. Wakeling attempted something of the kind a few years ago; 
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but like good seed sown on stony ground, it languished for want of 
_ support, or rather, maybe, for want of spirited management. 

That the Florist, however, will be conducted both with energy 
and with propriety, Mr. Beck’s name is a sufficient guarantee. 
Though the actual editors are veiled in a little allowable editorial 
mystery, doubtless such a leader as Mr. Beck will take care that 
they are men of ‘‘ mark and likelihood.’’ It is not, however, to the 
unaided abilities and energies of one or two individuals that florists 
should rest contented to entrust the efficiency and success of such a 
work as this, which will truly be constituted their own peculiar organ. 

With due respect to the talent officially engaged, I would urge 
florists to bestir their own selves. With a true esprit du corps, let 
them unite as one man, and command success,—ensure the produc- 
tion of a work worthy of themselves, and of the art they uphold and 
delight in. 

Every florist worthy of the name either does or ought to aim at 
raising seedlings, which are an improvement on older varieties: in 
this, indeed, lies the chiéf and true secret of delight in floriculture. 
To such an one this work ig a ready and the purposely constituted 
medium to receive his observations and detail of success ; and further, 
of securing to himself honour and reward,—reward the more grateful 
to a well-ordered mind because of its affording at the same time new 
pleasure and delight to others. 

It would appear that, though subjects of general interest to the 
floriculturist will be fully recorded in this work, yet its chief and 
most important feature will be the encouragement of new and im- 
proved varieties of flowers. This is just as it should be; for herein 
hes the ‘‘ be all and the end all” of the florist’s labours. For it is 
unquestionable that certain flowers, viz. ‘‘ florists’ flowers,” have 
been left unperfected by Nature; or, more properly speaking, have 
been endowed with a susceptibility of development. ‘The science of 
the florist seeks to bring out these tendencies; the results being 
expansion and roundness of form, and regularity, order, and diver- 
sity of colour. How aptly has the genius of Shakspeare depicted 
this in the Winter’s Tale: 


Per. The fairest flowers of the season 
Are our carnations and streak’d gilly- flowers, 
Which some call Nature’s bastards; of that kind 
Our rustic garden ’s barren, and I care not 
To get slips of them. 

Pol, Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you neglect them ? 

Per. Because I’ve heard it said, 
There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating Nature. 

Pol, Say there be ; 
Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature made that mean: so o’er that art 
Which you say adds to ee is an art 
That Nature makes, ‘ 
. This is an art 
Which does mend ‘Nature,—change it rather ; but 
The art itself is Nature. 
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Who, then, shall speak slightingly of the ‘“‘ more humble occupa- 
tion of the florist?’ Truly he becomes your true natural philoso- 
pher! Pray accept the assurance of best wishes for the success of 
your work from one who, though he has realised all the pure plea- 
sures of floriculture, now greatly relinquishes them, for the more im- 
portant duties of life. 

Hull, Jan. 20, 1848. _ F.R. Horner, M.D. 


ROSES IN POTS. 


I wave been an exhibitor of Roses in pots from the time the first 
prizes were offered by the Horticultural Society ; and my employer 
having allowed me to obtain all the varieties that I thought would 
be useful for the purpose, I have had an opportunity of making a 
good selection ; and although some desirable varieties may be added 
to the accompanying list, yet I can confidently recommend, for pot- 
cultivation, the whole that are here mentioned. 

There are few plants that form more beautiful objects for exhibi- 
tion than the one in question ; but their transient character makes it 
very difficult to calculate on a fine display at the appointed time. 
This should be taken into consideration by seedling rose-growers, 
who should try to obtain varieties of equal beauty, but of a more 
enduring character. Before I state the practice for February, I should 
mention the present condition of our collection of pot-roses. In 
a span-roofed house, 24 feet long by 12 feet wide, right and left of 
a 2 feet 6 in. path down the middle of the house, are two wooden 
tanks, 3 feet 6 in. wide, close to the ground, covered with 4-inch 
slate. Six inches of water circulates in them, heated by one of 
Stephenson’s copper boilers. A wooden frame, 2 feet deep, on the 
top of these tanks, is filled with wet sawdust, and in this the pots 
are plunged to the rims. On the one tank are Perpetuals, Albas, 
and Mosses, on dwarf stocks, and some on their own bottoms; and 
on the other tank Tea-scented, China, and Bourbon varieties. At 
intervals of 7 feet, by an arrangement of boards placed perpendicu- 
larly across the tank, the slate cover is left free about 9 inches to 
radiate the necessary heat for raising the temperature of the house. 
These roses are breaking beautifully. The Tea-scented, China, and 
Bourbons, were cut back very hard in September, and largely dis- 
rooted; then potted into some compost consisting of three parts 
loam and one part well-rotted horse and cow dung, with silver sand, 
and good drainage. 

Thé Perpetuals, Albas, and Mosses, were cut and plunged in 
December. To succeed these plants, a similar quantity are plunged 
in sawdust, in cold frames ; and a much larger number are wintered 
in the following manner. Trenches, sufficiently wide and deep to 
admit the 11l-inch pots containing the plants, are thrown out; the 
sides and ends supported by slate slabs or boards. In these trenches 
the pots are placed upon two bricks, to allow the escape of water 
or worms from the pots, and to prevent the entrance of the latter; 
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also to offer no inducement for the roots of the plants to find their 
way outside. When the pots are placed, the trenches are filled-in 
with sawdust, and about an inch above the rim of the pots, to pro- 
tect them from breaking in frosty weather by the expansion of the 
mould. Such being the state of the plants, my treatment will be as 
follows for the month of 


FEBRUARY. 


I want the housed plants for exhibition in May. I shall keep 
them at greenhouse temperature throughout the month, 40 to 45° 
at night; carefully watching for the appearance of that pest the mag- . 
got, which can only be detected by frequent and close examination 
of the plants. If green-fly appears, the house will be fumigated 
immediately ; and if mildew shews itself on any of the foliage, it 
will be dusted over with sulphur vivum through fine muslin bags. 


A List of the best Varieties of Roses for Pot-cultibation. 


MOSS. 

Alice Leroy . . . « - .« Rosy lilac. 

Blush +. . . . «. «. «~~~ Blush. 

Celina . . . . . . +. . Crimson, shaded with purple. 
Cristata . . » . « » « Pale rose. 

Panachée Pleine . . . . . White, striped. 

Malvina. . . . . « ~. Lilac rose. 

Unique de Provence . . . . Pure white. 


White Bath . . . . . . White, sometimes striped. 


ALBA. 


Blanchfleur . . . . . . . White, with blush centre. 
_ Duc de Lurembourg . . . . Blush rose, dark centre. 

La Séduisante . . . . . . Delicate pink. 

Princesse de Lamballe . . . White. 

Sophie de Marcilly . . . . French white, pink centre. 


GALLICA, 


Boula de Nanteuil . . . . . Crimson purple. 

Columelle . . . . + . . Deeprose, with blush margin. 
D’Aguesseau . . . . . . Brilliant crimson. 

Kean. . . . . . «+ « . Scarlet. 

Nelly . és . . « «+ Blush. 

Rouge Eblouissante . . . Velvety scarlet. 


HYBRID CHINA AND BOURBONS. 


Brennus . . . . . . . © Red carmine. 

Charles Duval . . . . . . Bright rose, sometimes mottled. 
Coupe d’Hébé . . . « . © Delicate bright rose. 

Great Western . . . . ~~. Deep red crimson, not constant. 
Hortense Leroy . . . . . « Pale rose, fine. 


Hypocrate 
Fulgens . 
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Bniliant rose. 
Rich crimson. 


AUSTRIAN BRIAR. 


Persian Yellow 


A fine yellow. 


All these bloom but once in the season. 


PERPETUALS. 


These are very fine flowers, but few of them throw a head of flower in the . 
autumn with us unless they are put into a house, as the wet and early frosts 
injure the buds, and cause them to drop off before they expand. 


Bernard . . =. .; 
Crimson Perpetual . 
Baron Prevost . 
Clementine Seringe . - 
Comted Eu . . 
Dr. Marr... . 
Duchess of Sutherland 
Earl Talbot . ‘ 
Lady Alice Peel 

Lady Fordwich . . . 
Louis Bonaparte . . 
Madame Laffay : 
Marshal Soult . . . 
Mrs. Elliott 

Princesse Hélene . 
Prudence Reser 

La Reine. 

William Jesse . 


a 


Salmon and rose. 

Light crimson. 

Bright rose. 

Rose. 

Brilliant carmine. 

Rosy carmine. 

Bright rose, mottled. 

Deep rose. 

Deep pink. 

Deep rose. 

Rosy crimson. 

Brilliant rosy crimson. 
Purplish rose. 

Light lilac crimson. 

Purplish red. 

Pink, with fawn-colour centre. 
Rosy pink, tinged with hiac. 
Light crimson, tinged with lilac. 


BOURBONS. 


These are a very fine class of roses. Many of them bloom as fine in the 


~ autuma as in summer. 


Acidalie . 

Armosa . .. 
Augustine Lelieur 
Augustine Marget . 
Bouquet de Flore 


Comice de Seine et Marne 


Grand Capitaine . . 
Madame Nerard 


Manteau de Jeanne d’ Arc 


Paul Joseph 

Pierre de St. Cyr 
Proserpine... + 
Queen . . . 


- Souvenir de la Malmaison 


Splendens 


White. 

Rosy pink. 

Bright rose. 

Fine bright rose. 

Deep carmine. 

Brilliant crimson. 
Velvety scarlet. 
Delicate blush. 

White, tinged with rose. 
Crimson purple. 

Pale rose. 

Brilliant crimson. 
Fawn-coloured. 
Beautiful flesh-coloured. 
Rosy crimson. 52 
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CHINA. 


Archduke Charles . . . . . Shaded rose. 

Beau Carmin . . . . . .« Dark velyety purple. 
Cramoisée supérieure . . . . Reddish crimson. 
Eugene Beauharnais . . . . Bright amaranth. 
Fabvier . . - . « . Fiery crimson, striped. 
Mrs. Bosanguet - . © « « Pale flesh. 

Napoleon . . .. . . . Bright pink. 

Némésis . . . «© «. . . «~ Dark velvety crimson. 
Sully. . . . . . . « . Pale rose. 


TEA-SCENTED. 


These are beautiful roses, but require protection in winter. These might be 
had in flower nearly all the year by a little management. 

Abricotté. . . . « . . .~ Salmon-buff. 

Belle Allemande . . . . .« Shaded blush. 

Bougere. . . . . « «~~ Rosy bronze. 

Caroline : . . . . . « . Delicate pink. 

Comte de Paris . . . . . Cream. 

Devoniensis . . . . . . . Creamy white. 

Eliza Sauvage . . . . . . Pale yellow, orange centre. 

Goubault . . . . . . . Bright rose. 

Lyonnais .. . . . . ~~ Rosy lilac. 

Niphetos . . . . . « . Pale lemon, often white. 

Soprano . . - « Deep fawn. 

Triomphe du Luzembourg . .  Coppery rose. 

Princesse Héléne du Lurembourg. Pale yellow. 

Joun Dozson. 





MANAGEMENT OF THE AURICULA FOR FEBRUARY. 


Tus month will engage the attention of the amateur ; for there is 
much to be done with these interesting flowers at this season. Give 
air at all times when the weather will permit, as directed in last 
month’s number of this work, and guard against cold winds. If it 
be blowing strong from the east or north east, very little air need 
be given; the glasses being lifted about three inches in the front 
at such times will be all that is necessary. These plants are daily 
becoming more susceptible of injury by frost, for the buds are formed 
in the heart. The frames must be covered at night: two mats 
may be used for this purpose ; but towards the end of the month I 
tecommend three, as a security against unexpected severe weather. 
Uncover about nine o’clock in the morning, and cover up at three 
in the afternoon, unless the weather be mild, and the atmosphere 
damp; you may then defer the covering up for an hour or two 
longer. 

Keep the soil in the pots moist: as the month advances, the 
moisture may be increased; and, from the middle to the end, allow 
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them the benefit of moderate showers coming with a southerly or 
westerly wind. 


TOP-DRESSING, OR EARTHING-UP. 


This is an important part of their culture, and should be done as 
early as possible. Take advantage of the first week of the month, if 
the weather is favourable, so that the young fibres may establish 
themselves in the fresh compost. 

The soil for this purpose should be of a good quality, rather 
retentive, and sifted moderately fine. Equal parts of decomposed 
sheep and cow-dung, and medium loam, or the same proportions of 
night-soil, cow-dung, and loam, adding a quart of silver sand to every 
peck of compost. In the absence of any of the above materials, 
horse-manure may be substituted. Before commencing, every thing 
should be in readiness, such as clean garden-pots, number-sticks, 
crocks broken small, &c. Remove as much of the surface as you 
can without disturbing the roots; and while the stem of the plant 
is exposed, take off all offsets that are fit: this is best done by 
breaking them out; but if you find them tearing the bark tvo low, 
use a keen knife to assist you; and before you earth-up the plant, 
fill the holes the offsets have occasioned with a little pounded char- 
coal. Select the largest and most promising of your young stock ; 
and if necessary shift them into larger-sized pots. 


OFFSETS. 


This month will be found the best time to insure making stock 
from the increase of these plants. Every offset that has shed a few 
leaves, and formed a small shoulder or stem (however short it may 
be), should be taken off with or without roots ; for those without 
will root readily at this season, and make finer plants than if left 
on the mother-plant till the month of May ; for if taken now, they 
have four months growing-time before them. If left till May, they 
have but a short time to establish themselves; for about that time 
of the year the plants become naturally faint, and cease growing till 
August. Proper compost for offsets may be made of three parts 
leaf-mould, one of sandy loam, and one of silver sand. Well crock 
the pots, and fill with the above soil, pressing it rather close, to 
render it a little firm, and plant the offsets (those without fibres) 
round the sides, three or five in each pot, according to their size. 
Sixty size or 38-inch pots are very convenient for this purpose. 
Treat them as follows : | 

Plunge the pots in a south border up to their rims, taking care , 
to place a tile or slate beneath to prevent the worms entering; give 
a little water, and cover them with carnation blooming-glasses, which 
will hold three or four pots, put the glasses down securely to keep 
out slugs, &c.; they will not require shading or covering during this 
month ; occasionally look over them, and give water when necessary : 
they require but little till rooted. , 

The offsets that are well rooted may be potted separately ; and 
those with only a fibre or two, round the sides of a sixty or forty- 
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eight (4-inch), and placed in a cold frame or under a handglass till 
established. , 


SEED. 


About the second week the seed-pans may be removed to a 
southern aspect. Great attention in shading will be requisite to pre- 
serve the young plants: being so near the surface, half-an-hour’s 
powerful sun will destroy them. Keep the soil continually moist ; 
and if you find the seed is exposed, so that the young roots appear 
uncovered, sift a little leaf-mould and sand over them, about the 
same quantity as recommended last month. It will save a deal of 
trouble and care, if, as soon as the young plants appear, the boxes or 
pans are removed to a situation where the sun will not reach them 
‘after nine o’clock in the morning. 

J. Neviuye. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF PANSIES. 


WE now give a descriptive list of Pansies for the guidance of those 
amateurs who have their selections to make. We have confined 
ourselves to the varieties already advertised, and to be had at the 
nurseries. We have left out the showy border sorts, which should 
properly form another class; such as Dazzle Blue Fringe, &c., which, 
though very novel in colour, are deficient in the properties required for 
exhibition. When we can obtain their points of merit in combina- 
tion with those they are now deficient in, they will prove most 
valuable in the competition-stands. In giving this list as the 
best fifty Pansies out, we speak only of what we have seen and proved. 
No doubt there are others in different parts of the country that 
would excel some we have named; but they have not come under 
our observation.: We saw some beautiful seedlings of 1847; but 
this is not the place to speak of them; they will be noticed and 
fully described in the Florist as they appear, and when a second 
season shall have confirmed their merits or have condemned them. 
And here let us add, that no seedling florist’s flower ought to be sent 
out to the public that has not been fairly and fully tested by two 
years growth and exhibition. 


Arethusa (Brown).—Pure white, purple margin; good shape and eye; 
but somewhat uncertain. 

Achilles (Turner).—Gold, with broad puce margin; stout, and 
smooth at the edge: quite dissimilar. 

Ariadne (Cook).—White ; narrow margin of lilac purple; good eyes, 
and well defined ; rather small, and very bad grower. 

Attraction (Hooper).—Yellow ; narrow margin of purple; good size, 
and very showy early; loses its character as the season advances. 

Berryer (Hooper).—Dark mulberry ; fine shape and substance ; 
smooth on the edges ; lies very flat. 
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Blooming Girl (Hooper).—White; blue purple margin, which is 
broad and rich; flower large, and at times a little rough; yet a 
good useful flower. 

Bride of Abydos (Parsons).—Straw, with broad margin of rosy pur- 
ple; smooth, medium size. 

Chalvey Rival (Turner).—Fiery mulberry; very rich; good shape ; 
but rather under the average size. 

Candidate (Thomson).—Straw; and broad purple margin ; eye, shape, 
and substance good. The early spring and late autumn blooms 
have a tendency to be deeper in the ground-colour of the bottom 

etal than on the sides; yet a noble flower. 

Constellation (Thomson).—Style of Regulator; but an improvement 
upon it, and large. 

Chenedole (Hooper).—Straw ; slightly margined all round with blue 
purple ; the bottom petal occasionally deeper in the ground-colour 
than the side: very showy 

Climar (Bell).—Pearl white ; blue purple margin ; distinct, and good 
shape ; bottom petal cups a little too much. 

Diamond (Hall).—Large dark purple; constant, and robust grower ; 
surface not glossy. 

Dr. Wolff (Backhouse).—Gold ; bronze purple margin; constant 
and useful ; the side-petals should be larger. 

Duchess of Rutland (Thomson).—White; narrow margin of pale lilac; 
a very distinct and sweet flower; bottom petal cups; white 
good; eye dense. 

Duke of Wellington (Hooper).—Gold and rich chocolate; confused 
about the eye; large, good shape ; somewhat coarse. 

Euclid (Thomson).—A flower in the style of Pizarro; margin is 
more of a bronze colour, and better eye; but when both are in 
good condition, they are not sufficiently dissimilar for the same 
stand; bad grower. 

Exquisite (King).—White ; narrow margin of lilac; faint eye; not 
smooth on the edges at all times ; good ; showy and useful early. 

Grand Sultan (Youell).—Dark plum; smooth on the edges, and flat ; 
but possesses three colours. 

Gloria Mundi (Hooper).—Rich yellow, and bright bronze margin, 
which is narrow, and extends round the flower; but at times 
broken on the lower petals. 

Great Britain (Hooper).—Yellow; purple margin ; smooth, and use- 
ful flower ; of full size. 

Goliath (Bragg).—Dark plum ; smooth and good. 

Jenny Lind (Hooper).—Yellow ; narrow margin of bronze purple; 
early in the season; stout and smooth; medium size. 

Joan of Arc (Cook). —White ; narrow margin of blue lilac; much 
best in the autumn. 

Lady Sale (Hooper).—Pure white; margin rich dark purple; side 
petals do not meet well; very striking variety, and best early. 
Lord Hardinge (Gossel).—Straw; narrow rosy purple margin; 
lively and distinct ; stands the heat remarkably well for a light 

flower. 
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Mary Jane (Hooper).—Yellow ; narrow margin of blue all round ; 
under petal too small. 

Model of Perfection (Chater).—White ; broad margin of mulberry ; 
smooth ; good substance, and excellent early flower. 

Mrs. Turner (Hooper).—White ; broad margin of dark purple; fine 
shape, substance, and eye; smooth on the edges; in fact, pos- 
sessing most of the good points. 

Mrs. M. Hamilton (Nasmyth).—A flower of the style of Optimus, 
but more ground-colour. 

Mr. M. Hamilton (Nasmyth).—Pure white, with rich purple margin ; 
a little long ; good early; ground-colour square. 

Nonpareil (Hooper).—Yellow ; narrow margin of purple; good shape 
and substance. 

Nonsuch (Hooper).—Yellow; maroon margin ; large and rich, early ; 
a little rough. 

Optimus (Turner).— White; dark purple margin, which is broad ; 
good substance; smooth and fine. 

Othello (Turner).—Rich dark; very smooth on the edges and sur- 
face ; one of the best, but an indifferent grower. 

President (Schofield).—Yellow; purple margin; good eye and form, 
well defined ; below the average size. 

Pizarro (Thomson).—Yellow; broad bronze purple margin; good 
summer flower, early; the ground colour is often mottled with 
white ; fine substance, smooth on the edges; the face or ground- 
colour square. 

Perseus (Collison).—Yellow ; lilac purple margin; good form, rich 
eye, and smooth. 

Potentate (Turner).— Dark maroon; blue eye; large and smooth on 
the edges. 

Perfection (‘Thomson).—Gold yellow ground ; broad margin of bronze 
purple ; best early in the season. 

Rainbow (Hall).—Rich dark, with distinct blue ray round the edge; 
smooth surface, and on the edges; large and fine form; one of 
the best. 

Satirist (Thomson).—Shaded bronze; rich and novel ; smooth on the 
edges ; medium size. 

Shakspeare (Thomson).—Yellow; purple margin; colours well de- 
fined ; flower a little long; smooth on the edges; bad substance. 

Sulphurea elegans (King).—Pale yellow or sulphur; rich eye; below 
the average size: bottom petal cups. 

Supreme (Youell).—Yellow; broad margin of rich maroon; fine sub- 
stance ; smooth surface and edges ; lies well; one of the best. 
Superb (Hore).—White; broad blue margin; fine shape and substance. 
Titian (Turner).—Rich gold yellow; broad margin of bronze purple ; 

very fine eye, good shape, and good spring flower. 

White Serjeant (Cook).—White ; smooth, and good shape; also good 
eye; below the average size. 

Wonderful (Hooper).—Deep yellow; bronze margin. | 

Zabdi (Thomson).— Yellow; bronze-purple margin ; a flower in the 
way of Pizarro, but better. 
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MR. RIVERS ON CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


Every cultivator of the Rose is well acquainted with the difficulty of 
having Roses in bloom in the “ dark and dreary” month of Decem- 
ber. I feel therefore much pleasure in giving the result of some 
experiments ending in perfect success; so that in future a bouquet 
of Roses on Christmas-day may grace the festive board in company 
with the holly, rivalling in brilliancy the colour of its berries. 

The Bourbon Rose, Gloire de Rosaméne, is now well known by 
every lover of this favourite flower as a most brilliant and beautiful 
variety; but, like many other Roses remarkable for the brilliancy of 
their tints, its flowers are deficient in fulness ; in fact, they are merely 
semidouble ; and, like all Roses of this description, they fade very 
quickly in hot weather; it is only in the cool cloudy days of 
autumn, when their flowers never fully expand, that they are seen in 
perfection.: This quality induced me to-turn my attention to this 
variety, as well-calculated to give a crop of very late autumnal or 
winter flowers. 

_ Nothing can be more simple than their management. Towards 
the end of May, young plants from small pots should be shifted into 
32’s or 6-inch pots, in a good compost of two-thirds loam and one- 
third rotten manure or decayed leaves, and plunged in sawdust or 
old tan in the open ground, fully exposed to sun and air; they may 
be allowed to bloom freely all June and July, but in August and 
September every blossom -bud should be pinched off; this will make 
the plants stout and very robust, and towards the end of October 
an abundant crop of incipient flower-buds will be apparent; the 
plants may then be removed to a light and airy glazed pit or green- 
house, and placed as near the glass as possible: no fire-heat, unless 
frost is very severe, should be employed, and abundance of air—they 
cannot have too much—should be given: it will also be much better 
to place the pots on slates or on a layer of sand, rather than ona dry 
wooden shelf. I am induced to recommend sand from the perfect 
success I have had with my plants, which, after being taken from 
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the bed in which they had been plunged all the summer, were 
placed on sand: they put forth roots from the bottoms of the pots 
into the sand, grew luxuriantly all November, and commenced 
blooming in December. On the 4th of this month (January) I cut 
a most beautiful bouquet of flowers. I may add, that if large plants 
can be procured, they may be potted into 8-inch pots, and in pro- 
cess of time into 12-inch; so that large bushes covered with flowers 
may ornament the drawing-room im that month above all others in 
which Roses are “ rich and rare,” December. 

At present I know of only one other variety equal to the above 
as a Christmas Rose, the Hybrid Perpetual, Comte d’Eu: this as a 
border Rose is superior to Gloire de Rosaméne, its flowers are more 
double, of a finer shape, and nearly as brilliant in colour; it forms 
a dwarf bush, and may have the same treatment as the above; it will 
not, however, give so abundant a crop of winter flowers. In fact, 
at present I know of no Ruse equal to Gloire de Rosaméne for 
blooming in winter. In addition to this valuable quality, I had 
almost forgotten to add that its flowers, although almost odourless 
under the bright sun of June, in winter exhale a delicate and agree- 
able perfume. 


Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 





THE CALCEOLARIA. 


THE Calceolaria is now becoming an universal favourite among 
florists, and consequently more extensively cultivated. Within the 
last few years, this flower has improved much, both in form, size, 
and colour of marking, and we now possess an almost endless va- 
riety ; yet—it is the case as with other flowers—all are not perfec- 
tion we see advertised ; in fact, numbers of them are scarcely worth 
cultivating. It therefore behoves the amateur to use some caution, 
if he mtends to make a judicious selection. The properties of the 
Calceolaria, I believe, are very generally admitted to be the follow- 
ing: A plant of a shrubby or half-shrubby habit; the flower-stems 
strong and erect; the flower large and globular; good outline, and 
clear of indentation ; and the marking decided, and striking in colour. 

I believe the Calceolaria is generally considered difficult of cul- 
ture; but this is a fallacy easily refuted; for, with care and attention, 
there is scarcely any florists’ flower better to manage; and often do 
we see this plant in the cottage-window glossy, luxuriant, and full 
of bloom. The grand secret in growing the Calceolaria is, to keep 
the plants tolerably dry in winter, and well protected from frost, with 
as little fire-heat as possible ; and during the summer-months to sup- 
ply them liberally with water, and keep them well shaded from the 
scorching rays of the sun. 

The following directions, which I have adopted with consider- 
able success, may be found useful to some of your readers who may 
wish to cultivate this beautiful and now varied tribe of plants. 

NO. II. D 
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I grow the plants in frames placed against a wall with a south- 
east aspect, the front and ends of which are glass, as well as the top. 
In the front are type-sashes, and the top ones lift up, instead of slid- 
ing, so that I can admit air (most essential to the successful culture 
of this plant) in wet foggy weather, and at the same time exclude 
the rain. The frames are elevated by brick-work, about 24 feet, 
in order to shew the plants when in bloom to greater advantage, as 
well as being a more convenient height for watering and general 
management. In autumn, I like my plants rather small than other- 
wise, if healthy and well-rooted; and which I place in 4-inch pots, in 
compost consisting of one-third good friable loam, well rotted from 
an old pasture, one-third peat or heath-soil, and one-third leaf or 
vegetable-mould, well mixed together, with a guantity of silver 
sand: good drainage is indispensable. Such new varieties as I 
require, I get from the nurserymen as soon asI can. During the 
winter-months the plants require but little water; but they must be 
kept from flagging; all decayed leaves should be picked off; and 
they should be well protected from frost by covering at nights with 
mats, &c. Ifthe plants should by any means get frosted, keep them 
covered up for a few days from the light and sun (which would 
now prove fatal) ; and if not too far gone, they will soon recover 
from the effects thereof. About the last week in February, the plants 
begin to exhibit signs of growth, and then I re-pot them into a 
size larger, using a compost of one-fourth loam, one-fourth peat, one- 
fourth vegetable-mould, and one-fourth good rotten cow or horse- 
dung, with silver sand as before; and during the two succeeding 
months of March and April, I continue to re-pot them according to 
the growth of the plants, until I get them into the pots I in- 
tend them to bloom in. The “ one-shift system” does not at all 
answer with the Calceolaria. About a month previous to the plants 
coming into bloom, I use a little weak guano-water, about twice 
a week, which I find excites their growth considerably, and im- 
proves the bloom. Watering the plants over the top with a fine 
rose and tepid water, occasionally, in the mornings, during their 
growth, will be found very beneficial. In May and June the plants 
will be in full bloom, and then the cultivator receives his reward for 
the “‘ care and attention” bestowed ori them during the inclemency 
of winter, by the grand galaxy of bloom which they display. After 
the plants have done blooming, cut them down, top-dress, and 
remove them to a shady situation, supplying them liberally with 
water, when they will soon throw out side-shoots, which must be 
taken off when two or three inches long, for increase. 

This is the most trying season for the Calceolaria ; for the plant is 
much exhausted with flowering, and if exposed too much to the sun, it 
causes the thrip (the greatest enemy to this plant); and the loss of the 
old plants is then the almost inevitable consequence. The green fly 
is also a great pest, and must be kept down at all seasons of the 
year. This may be done effectually by fumigating with tobacco. In 
September, offsets and cuttings may be taken, and struck in the 
usual compost, adding more silver sand, by inserting them about two 
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inches apart, in wide-mouth pots: if a bell-glass is placed over them, 
they will strike all the sooner. After the cuttings are well rooted, 
plant them in 4-inch pots, as before recommended; and, by proper 
treatment, they will make fine blooming plants in the ensuing spring. 

The following will be found to be twelve good and useful varie- 
ties for the amateur to begin with : 


Yellow and crimson grounds, curious White grounds, variously marbled 
veins and spots. and spotted 

MASTERPIECE . Kinghorn’s. Jutta. . . « « Kinghorn’s, 
Van Tromp. . Ditto. ACME . . « e e« Standish’s, 
MarqQuetry . . . Ditto. MENDICANT . Ditto. 
EXEMPLAR - Ditto. DucuHeEss oF ATHOLE Anderson's, 
Mrs. Woopnovuse . Woodhouse's. Jenny Linn . . Ditto. 
Munco .. . . Standish’s. Mrs. Dunpark .. Ditto. 


To which may be added two or three of Plants’ Carnation striped, and 
a similar number of blotched and self varieties; but of the latter 
good ones are rather difficult to obtain, the cultivators having of late 
years directed their attention almost exclusively to the improvement 
of the marbled and spotted varieties, whilst the blotched and self 
flowers have been, in a great measure, lost sight of. However, a 
few of this class of flowers 1s almost indispensable in a collection ; 
and tends greatly to enhance the rich and varied appearance of a 
stand of this beautiful tribe of florists’ flowers. 

Perhaps the conductor of this journal will in due time give a 
descriptive list of the best varieties which have come under his notice 
during the last season.* In some future number, I may, with your 
permission, add a few remarks on raising seedlings. 


Whitby, Dec. 7, 1847. M. W. 


ON PACKING FLOWERS. 


THERE are few persons who have been accustomed to receive cut 
flowers by post, who have not experienced the mortification, on 
opening the box, of finding them all fallen to pieces, crushed, or 
otherwise injured. We therefore propose to give a few directions 
upon the subject; and believe that if they are attended to, both the 
sender and receiver will be spared the mortification alluded to. 
Always CUT THE FLOWERS EARLY IN THE COOL OF THE MORNING, 
and when in their prime. Take a piece of cotton wool, wet it, and 
wring it out, then twist it about the stalk. If tin boxes are used, 
they must not have sharp corners, or they will be rejected at the 
Post-office ; but when properly made, they excel all others for the 
purpose in question. At the bottom of one of these place a piece of 
stout brown paper (if thin, double it), let this be well damped, then 
lay the flowers carefully in, placing a piece of silver or tissue paper 
between each, to prevent their bruising each other. Over all place a 
piece of the same paper, and on that a little cotton wool. Cover 


* This will be done in the next Number, accompanied by an illustration. 
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the box with paper; and the flowers will reach the extremities of the 
kingdom in good condition. 

Let us add the modes of faulty packing, to warn our friends 
against their adoption. Placing the flowers in dry cotton wool, 
which abstracts the moisture. Putting them in thin boxes, such as 
have contained lucifers, &c., which invariably get crushed. Putting 
the cotton wool about them too wet; the moisture from which 
gets shaken over the flowers, and spoils their colours. Cutting the 
flowers after exposure to the sun, which ensures their falling to 
pieces on the journey: this also occurs if the blooms are stale. 
Some sending seedling flowers for an opinion, think it best to cut 
them when not fully open, knowing that they will expand in water ; 
but they should learn, that they do not shew their true character 
either in shape or colour under such circumstances. A better plan 
is to cut off the top of the pistil directly it can be done. This will 
ensure the flower lasting a considerable time. We offer the above 
suggestions as the results of our experience; but shall be pleased to 
receive any hints upon the subject. 


THE FOLLOWING CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES 


Arg the best of the new varieties which have been exhibited at the 
different shows during the past season, extracted from our Note- 
book : 


PICOTEES. 


Edmond's Jenny Lind.—Light red edge, which is very bright, and 
remarkably true; it is also as smooth on the edge as any flower 
that has come under our observation; medium size, quite free 
from speck or bar; white not so pure as some of the purple- 
edged varieties, yet much the best of its class: a good grower. 

Burroughes’ Emma.—Light red edge, style of Mrs. Bevan, the mar- 
gin is not quite so broad; petals of fine shape and substance, 
white good: a very useful variety, but not so robust or tall as 
Mrs. Bevan. 

May’s Juliet.—Light purple edge, petal round and of excellent sub- 
stance, and a little cupped, giving the flower a graceful appear- 
ance, finishes well in the centre; the margin of rich dark purple 
is confined to the edge: a strong grower. 

Headley’s Venus. —Heavy-edged scarlet ; good useful flower, smoother 
on the edge than Green’s Queen, full, and a little cupped: like 
all heavy-edge flowers, it will occasionally bar; the colour is 
bright : strong grower, and desirable for exhibition, 

Burroughes’ Amy.—Light rosy purple edge; a fine full flower, beau- 
tiful white, which shews to great advantage the clean lively 
margin, very smooth on the edges, good-shaped petal : constant 
and good grower. 

May’s Portia.—Heavy-edged purple, large fine-shaped petal, good 
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white, and tolerably smooth compared with others of its class: 
fine grower; not more than two blooms must be allowed on a 
stem. 

Headley’s King James.—Heavy-red edge; striking flower, nearly the 
shade of red or bright crimson of Cornelius, but without the 
principal faults in that old variety; good white, smooth on the 
edge ; it appears thin, but there is a sufficient number of petals 
if they were larger, the principal defect in the flower. 

May’s Sebastian.—Heavy-edged red, good white, with fine dark 
crimson margin, good stout petal, full, and good shape ; medium 
size, strong robust habit. 

Burroughes’ General Jackson.—Heavy-edged purple, large good- 
shaped petal, good white, and useful. 

May’s Olivia.—Heavy-edged purple; fine full flower, good white, 
and deep rich margin, tolerably smooth, and a very desirable 
variety. 

Youel’'s Gem.—Light red edge, something the colour of Mrs. 
Bevan, of lighter margin, and good white, petal nicely cupped ; 
a most desirable quality if it did not curl, as flowers moderately 
cupped make a handsome crown, and shew the margin of each 
petal to greater advantage ; below the average size, but full and 
fine substance. 

Holliday’s Ambrosine.—Purple edge, good white, colour bright, and 
confined to the edge, full, but petals rather small. 


CARNATIONS. 


May’s Ariel.—Rose-flake, good deep rose, well distributed throuch- 
out the flower in good distinct stripes; large, smooth petals; 
finishes well in the centre, without confusion: strong grower. 

Holliday’s Thomas Hewlett.—Crimson bizarre, rich colours, and good 
white ; the colours are also remarkably well distributed in each 
petal ; petal first-rate, smooth, and a little cupped; a few more 
of them would place it before any other of its class. 

Holliday’s Queen of Scarlets —Scarlet-flake, fine large flower ; colour 
rather pale, plenty of it, and well marked. 

May’s Caliban.—High-coloured crimson bizarre, fine white, and very 
evenly marked ; good petal, and smooth on the edges; one of the 
best of its class. 

Hale’s Sir H. Smith.—Scarlet-flake ; a flower in the way of Lydia, 
not so spotted ; good rich deep colour, fine petal ; white bad. 
Holliday’s Lord Rancliffe.—Fine bold flower, large, and fine in 
colours ; petal large, and of good shape; and one of the best 

scarlet bizarres. 

Ward's Sarah Payne.—Pink and purple bizarre; a sweet flower in 
its class; colours are somewhat pale, but the white is good, 
and clear of any specks or spots; the colours are also very well 
distributed ; full, and the petals smooth on the edges. 

May’s Lorenzo.—Rose-flake, lighter than Ariel, and different style 

: of flower ; marking good, petal first-rate, and a very nice flower. 

Barrenger’s Earl Spencer.—Purple flake; we think the best of its 
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class, being of full size; petal just sufficiently cupped; white 
good, marking regular, flower circular, petals smooth, and of fine 
substance. 

Holliday’s Ferdinand.—Rose-flake ; good large flower for exhibition, 
possessing most of the good points. 

May’s Edgar.—Crimson bizarre, of medium size, high coloured, 
good white, and very distinctly marked ; like most high-coloured 
flowers, will often run. . 

Holliday’s Scarlet Gem.—Bright rich scarlet - flake; rather small, 
good white, fine smooth round petal. 





CULTURE OF THE POLYANTHUS IN POTS. 


Tue Polyanthus under pot-culture will do best in a western aspect 
from the present time to the end of their blooming. Give as much 
air as possible during the day, unless strong cold winds are blowing; 
then keep the lights on. Ifthe frame is in a western aspect, give 
air at back, by lifting the lights about three inches; but if in a 
southern one, lift the lights at the front. 

Protect them at night: a mat or two thrown over the frame will 
be advisable. Top-dress as early in the month as you can, if the 
atmosphere is not frosty. Polyanthuses thrive best in a cool soil, 
rather strong in quality than otherwise. One measure of decom- 
posed cow-manure, two of leaf-mould, and two of strong loam (top 
spit), is suitable for them; but for top-dressing only, the compost 
given for the old auriculas will answer. Water them moderately, 
increasing the quantity as the plants increase in growth; and allow 
them to receive showers during the month when the weather is 
open. 

SEED. 


Polyanthus-seed should be sown about Christmas-time; but it is 
not too late if attended to immediately. A mixture of equal parts 
leaf-mould, horse-manure (decomposed), and sandy loam, or old car- 
nation: mould, if at hand, will do. A portion, sufficient for a layer 
of an inch in depth to sow the seed upon, should be sifted rather fine. 
Sprinkle the seed regularly over the surface, and cover it, about an 
eighth of an inch, with some of the above compost, adding a little 
silver sand, that it may break easily when the seed begins to swell. 
Place the boxes or pans in a shady situation, so that they may have 
no sun after nine o’clock in the morning. 

J. Nxvitwe. 





ON THE TREATMENT AND CULTURE OF THE 
ANTIRRHINUM. 


Tus beautiful plant is among the most constant and showy of our 
summer and autumnal flowers, as it produces two successions of abun- 
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dant and brilliant bloom during the season; and yet it is a flower which 
few florists think it worth their while to cultivate: still, with the 
little care that has been bestowed upon it, few have made more im- 
provement during the last half-a-dozen years ; and no plant requires 
less attention, or repays you with a greater or more pleasing variety. 

To obtain new sorts, save no seed except from the choicest va- 
rieties. Sow in February, in seed-pans, which place in a gentle heat, 
till the plants are from 2 to 3 inches high. ‘Then prick them out 
into boxes or pots, about two inches apart, and gradually harden them 
off, till the weather is sufficiently mild to plant them out, which do 
in good rich svil. With this treatment, they get a good size early, 
and bloom about August. Such as are worth keeping, propagate 
from by cuttings; destroy all bad-coloured flowers, as soon as you 
see them bloom. 

For stock the next season, take cuttings of the whole of your 
plants you intend keeping; which, when rooted, keep in single pots, 
in a cold frame. During the winter, it is not well to trust to your 
old plants, for a severe winter will destroy them ; besides, the blooms 
from young plants, that are well grown, are much finer. In the 
spring, bed them out in a rich soil, varying the colours as much 
as possible, so as to produce a fine effect: in July, they will be a 
mass of bloom. When the beauty of the flower, which lasts a long 
time, is over, cut off all the old flower-stems, with the exception of 
a single spike, for seed, if you want it: thus treated, they will be 
covered again very soon with flowers, and remain in bloom till the 
latter end of November. The second blooms are not so large in the 
spike as the first, but the plants are more compact, and the colour 
equally brilliant. 

The only reason for raising the seedling plants in heat is, that 
by that means you gain a season. I raise mine in the vinery, Feb- 
ruary being the time I commence forcing, and the house is then at 
a moderate temperature. 

Huddersfield. J.R. 


ON THE BEST MODE OF REPORTING THE WINNING 
STANDS OF FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


I tive at a considerable distance from the principal floricultural 
exhibitions, and hardly ever see one of them. Let me suggest to 
you that in reporting the winning collections of Dahlias, Pansies, 
&c. you should invariably commence with the upper row of the box 
or stand, and go through them in succession from left to ght. By 
this means your readers will not only know the names of the flowers, 
_ but also the manner in which they were arranged; and learn, with 
some degree of accuracy, the size of the blooms; as it is customary 
to place the largest at the top, and the smallest in the front or bot- 
tom row. 


J. H. G. 


The above mode of reporting is the customary one ; but we agree 
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with our correspondent, that there will be an advantage obtained by 
our invariably following the plan suggested. — Enitor. 


RUSSIAN VIOLETS. 


Ir runners are taken about the months of June or July, and pricked 
out under a south or west wall, they will give a good supply of 
flowers through the whole of the autumn and best part of the winter. 
I have a narrow slip, about a foot wide, under a west wall covered 
with fruit-trees, planted in this way, from which I have been gather- 
ing flowers all through the autumn up to this time. They give out 
their scent directly they are taken into the warm room. The plants 


do best parted every year, or, at the furthest, two years. They 
will do in almost any soil. 


Jan. 20th, 1848. VIOLACEA. 





KEEP YOUR GLASS CLEAN. 


Duaine the dull months of the year, attention should be paid to the 
glass of all kinds of horticultural buildings, frames, &c., to keep it 
quite clean. Let any one take the pains, on a wet dull morning, to 
rub a hair-broom up and down the sashes, and afterwards wash them 
with a garden-engine, or by other means, and he cannot fail to ob- 
serve the difference in the amount of light admitted to the plants. 
Now at this time of the year, such additional light is invaluable as 
an element of good cultivation. 
Ey 
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LISTS OF 


50 FIRST-RATE CARNATIONS, 50 PICOTEES, 
AND 50 PANSIES, 


GIVEN BY THE MOST EMINENT GROWERS, 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED 


By Mr. EDWARDS, Wace CorraGe, HoLttoway. 


In presenting the accompanying Lists to our readers, we have 
to express our sincere thanks to Mr. Edwards for the very great 
pains he has bestowed in obtaining and arranging them. We think 
that with these lists before him, no amateuf will find a difficulty in 
making a selection, either as a beginner, or as wishing to add to his 
present collection. 

Mr. Edwards has handed us similarly prepared lists of Tulips, 
Auriculas, Dahlias, and Pinks, which will appear in our next number, 


and which, we feel assured, will prove equally acceptable to our 
Subscribers. 


LIST OF THE BEST 50 CARNATIONS.* 
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ScARLET BIZARRES. 


Achilles . . . . | Headley . 
Admiral Curson .j|Easom . 
Brilliant . . . . | Hepworth 
Brutus . . . . | Colcutt 
Conquering Hero . | Willmer . 
Defiance . . . . | Sharp 
Don John .. Twitchett 
Duke of Devonshire Fletcher . 
Duke of Cumberland) Shenning. 
Duke of Sutherland | Elliott 
Duke of Wellington | Smith 
Duke of York . . {Strong . 
Earl Fitzhardinge . | Bucknall . 
Game Boy . . . | Rainforths 
Hamlet .. - | Hepworth 
Lord Pollington . | Ely 
Juba... - | Colcutt 
Grand Master . . | Holliday . 
Lord Rancliffe . . | Holliday . 
Music .. . | Brierley . 
Omnium Primus .|Kay . 
Prince Albert . .| Hale . . 
Sir R. Peel . . . | Merchant 
Sir Hugh Gough . | Ely 

Sir H. Hardinge . | Ely 





” 93 ed 


* Those Flowers which are preferred by the respective growers are indicated by ,, set 
opposite their names, 
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List of the best 50 Carnations—(continued). 
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(continued). 
Regular f.eoe, we peer al OP ” ” 
Splendid . Martin . ” ” ” ” 
True Briton Hepworth ” ” ” 
True Briton . Lodge .| » ” ” 
Crimson BIZARRES. 
Calihan® <.4- 2. Bgy sl s ” 
Count Pauline . Holmes . ” ” ” ” ” 
Double X . . .| Young .}| » 
Duke of Bedford ° Ely a" % ” ” ” 9 3? 
Duke of Roxburgh | Barnard .| » ” ” 
Earl Grey Young .| » ” ” ” 
Georgiana Jacques ” ” 
Gloriana . Jacques ” 
Great Britain a ” 
Hector . . . . | Hepworth ” ” ” 
Hugo Meynal Bly as) | <t ” 
King Alfred . Gregory . ” 
Lord Milton Ely Se oe ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Prince Albert . Pusley ,| - ” ” ” ” 9 
Paul Pry . Wakefield ” ” 
Prince Albert Martin . ” 
Prince of Wales Willmer . ” 
Rainbow . * Cartwright ” ‘9 ” ” ” 
Sir J. Reynolds Hughes ” 
Splendid . ‘ Hardman ” 
Sir R. Peel . Puxley ” 
Solander. . . Puxley ” 
Thomas Hood . Marris . ” 
Thomas Hewlett Holliday . ” a 
William Caxton .|Ely ..| » ” 
Victory: » « -. «| Elliof. % ” 
Robert Burns Mansley . ” ” ” 
Pink BIZARRES. 
Cyclops .. . Hughes . ” 
Lady of the Lak Pond. . ” 
Leonidas. . . .|ITY « « ” 
Memento . Newhall . ” 
Princess Royal . Sealey. .| ” ” 
Queen Victoria . Smith. . ” ” 
Sarah Payne. . Ward... 9 ” ” ” 
Telemachus . Willmer . ” ” 
PurPLE FLAKES. 
Beauty of Woodhouse] Mansley .| ” ” ” ” ” 
Bonny Bess . Mansley .| ” ” 
Chance Waile. . ” ” 
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List of the best 50 Carnations—(continued). 


NAME. 


PuRPLE FLAKES 


(continued). 


Colonel of the Blues 
Duke of Rutland . 


Dr. Walters . 


Duke of Wellington 


Earl of Uxbridge 
Earl Spencer 
Excellent. . . 
Esther. . . . 
First Rate . . 
John Wright 
Lord Byron. . 
Lord J. Russell 
Mary Ann . 
Mango ... 
Miss Thornton . 
President 


e 


Prince de Nassau . 
Princess Charlotte . 


Queen Victoria . 
Queen 


Queen of Purples 3 


Solander . . 
Squire Meynal . 
William Penn . 


RosE FuakKEs. 


Ariel . . .. 
Briseis .. . 
Defiance . . . 


Duch** of Devonshire 


Flora’s Garland 
Frederick . 
Harriet . . 
Lorenzo . . 
Lady Ely. . 
Lady Gardener . 
Lovely Ann. . 
Lovely Mary . 
Martha ... 
Phoebus .. . 
Premier 
Princess Royal . 
Queen of Roses 
Queen Victoria . 
Queen Victoria 


Rosabella . ; 
Rosea. .. . 
Vesta. . . e 


e 


RAISER. 


Hogg. . 
Hudson . 
Jauncie 

Norman . 
Willmer . 
Barrenger 
Christian 
Massey 

Pollard 

Ely .. 
Taylor . 
Puxley . 
Malpas 

Ely : 
Hudson . 
Martin 
Fly 

Turner 
Ely . 
Wells . 
Holliday . 
Willmer . 
Brabbin . 
Turner 


May .. 
Tomlyn . 
Iron . 
Fletcher . 
Brooks 
Willmer . 
Wilson 
May . 
Ely . 
Ely . 
Ely. 
Morton 
Elliotts 
Bullock 
Jacques 
Barrenger 
Puxley 
Puxley 
Iron . . 
Tyso . 
Wood. . 
Hufton . 
H ughes 


Mr. J. Keynze, 
Salisbury 


99 


Mr. J. HOLLAND, 
Middleton, 
near Manchester. 


9 


Sunbury, 


Mr. T. WILLMRR, 
Middlesex. 


99 


Messrs. NORMAN, 
Woolwich. 


99 


Mr. H. Warp, 
Woolwich. 


a9 
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Mr. C. TURNER, 
Chalvey 
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List of the best 50 Carnations— (continued). 
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SCARLET FLAKEs. 
Beauty of Brighouse | Bottomley ” ” ” ” ” 
Bishop of Gloucester; Brown. ” ” ” 
Brilliant . 2.) . . | Chadwick ” ” "9 
Earl of Frrol . . | Willmer . ” ” 7) 
Earl of Leicester . | Wiggs. ” 
Earl of Lichfield . | Weldon . ” 
Hero of Middlesex | Willmer . a ” ” 
King of Scarlets .| Ely . . 99 ” ” ” ” ” 
Lord Morpeth. .| Ely . .| » 
Lydia. . . . . {Addenbrook| » ” 
Marquis of Granby | Simpson . ” 
Patriot . . . .{| Mitchell . ” ” 
President. . . .| Wallis. . ” 
Prince of Wales .j| Ely . .|. ” 
Pyrecanthus. . . | Cheetham ” 
Queen of Scarlets . | Holliday . 9 
Queen Victoria. . | Simpson . ” 
Ulysses . . . . | Bucknall. ” ” ” ” ” 
Vinella . . . «| Willmer . ” 
William the Fourth | Wilson . ” ” ” ” 
LIST OF THE BEST 50 PICOTEES. 
PurpLe EDGED. 
Agitator . . . .|Sharp. .| » % 
Amy .. . . «| Burroughes ” ” "9 ” 
Augusta . . . .| Edmonds ” 
Beauty. . . . .| Shaws. . ” ” ” ” ” 
Beauty. . . . .| Norman . ” ” ” 
Bendigo . . . .| Princetts. ” ” 99 
Conductor . . .|Brinkler.| » 
CountessofWinterton| Bond . . ” 
Delicata . . . .| Holliday . ” 
luke of Newcastle .| Burroughes » ” ” ” ” P 
Eliza . . . . «| Edmonds ” 
Elizabeth . . . .| Willmer . 9” 
Emily . . . . .| Hepworth ” 
Enchantress . . .| Matthews ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Favourite. . . .|Ely . .{ » ” ” ” 
Field Marshall . .|Ely .../ ” ” 
General Jackson. .| Burroughes ” ” 9 
Grace Darling . .|Ely . .| » ” ” 
Jessica. . . . «.|May . . ” 
Juliet . . . . .|May .. "9 ” 
Lady Chesterfield .| Brinkler .| ” » 
Lady Sale. . . .| Marris. ” 
L’Elegant. .. . Sharp. . ” ” »” ” ” ” 


Lord Chandos . .| Elkington ” 
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List of the best 50 Picotees—(continued). 


NAME, 


PureLe Epcep— 


(continued). 
Lord Hardinge . 
Minerva . é 
Miss Emma . . 
Miss Jane. . . 
Mrs. Lilly. . 
Nonpareil . . . 
Norwich Rival 
Nottingham Hero 
Nulli Secundus . 
Olivia. . .. 
Pluperfect. . . 
Portia 
President . . . 
Prince Albert . 
Prince Albert . 
Prince Royal . . 
Princess Alice 
Princess Augusta 
Purple Perfection 
Queen Victoria . 
Queen Victoria . 
Regina. . .. 
Richard Cobden . 
Sabina... 
Sir W. Pottinger 


Sylph 


Trip to Cambridge ; 


Vespatian. . . 
Wedding Dress . 


Rep EpeGep. 


Antagonist. . . 
Bridal Ring 
Charles Stanford 
Cleopatra. . . 
Compactar .. 
Countess de Grey 
Criterion 


Duchess of Cambridge 
Duke of ene 


Emma . 
Emma‘. 
Emperor 


Emperor of Russia 


Ernest . 

Gem. . . . 
Henrietta. . . 
Incomparable 
Invincible . 


RAISER. 


Smith . 
Burroughes 


Ely 


Burroughes 
Ely 
Bennetts . 
Thurtell . 
Robinson 
Mansley . 
May 
Wilson 
May ‘ 
Burroughes 
John . 
Crask . 
Willmer . 
Wood. . 
Kirtland . 
Brinkler . 
Crask. . 
Kirtland . 
Cox . 
Costar . 
Kirtland . 
Costar 
Molyneux 
Dickson . 
Gidden 
Jewel . 


Reed . . 
Holliday . 
Dickson . 
Sharp. . 
Hudson . 
Sharp . 
Sharp . 
Brooks 
Sharp . 
Elliotts 
Burroughes 
Ely . 
Hudson 
Edmonds 
Sharp . 
Holliday . 
Southerns 
Sharp. . 


Mr. J. KEYnes, 


Salisbury. 


Middleton, 
near Manchester. 


Mr. J. HoLuanp, 


Mr. T. WILLMER, 


Sunbury, 


Middlesex. 


Messrs. NonMAN, 
Woolwich. 


Mr. H. Warp, 
Woolwich. 
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Mr. C. TURNER, 
Chalvey. 
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List of the best 50 Picotees—( continued). 
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(continued) 

Isabella . . . .| Kirtland. ” 

Isabella . . . .| Tolworthy| » ” 9 ” 

Isabella . . . .| Wildman ” ” ” ” ” ” 

Jenny Lind . . .| Edmonds ” ” ” ” 

King James . . .| Headley . ” ” ” ” 

Lady Jane Grey. .| Dickson .| » ” 

Lord John Russell .| Ely . . ” 9 

Maid of Honour. .} Molyneux ” 

Mark Anthony . .| Beans. . ” 

Miss Osborne . .|Burroughes) » ” 

Morning Star, . .| Marris . »” 

Mr. Trahar . . .| Dickson . ” ” 

Mrs. Bevan . . .|Burroughes| » ” ” ” ” ” 

Ne plus ultra. . .| Matthews ” ” ” ” ” 

Northampton Bride. | Holliday . ” ” 9 

Polka . . . « «| Mitchells. ” 

President . . . .|Cook. .| » ” 

Privateer: «a 5. 1s |) D6. <a “a ” ” 

Prospero . . « | May: 2. «« ” ” 

Queen of England . | Holliday . ” 

Queen Victoria . .| Kirtland.| » 

Red Rover . . .|Sharp. .| » 

Sarah . .. » .| Headley . 9 

Sebastian . . . .|May . . ” ” 

Sir R. Peel . . .|Gidden . ” 

Sir W. Middleton .| Jessop .| » » ” ” 

Sylvanus . . . .|Marris . ” 

Unique. . . . ./| Barenger. ” ” 

Unique. . . «| Hudson . ” 

Yarkative Hero. . Hepworth ” 

Rose EpGeEp. 

Borderer . . . .| Barraud . ” 

Bride . . . +. «| Barraud . ” ” 

Bride . . . . -| Dickson . ” ” 

Clara. « < «+ » »| Edmonds ” 

Correggio . . . .j| Wilson . ” 

Digna . s-4.-« «| Giddea . ” 

Bia ay sk cr te SREB A ” 

Fanny Irby . . .| Wilson .| ” ” ” ” 

Herdine 3 .<« a «| Youell -. ” 

Ivanhoe. .| Crouch . ” ” ” ” 

Lady Alice Peel. Burroughes| » ” ” ” 

Lady Dacre . . .|Garratts .| ” ” ” ” ” 

Madeline . . . .| Hudson . ” 

Madeline . . . ./ Marris . ” ” 

Matilda « « « «|Trahar .| 

Mrs. Barnard . ./| Barnard . ” ” ” ” ” ” 

Mrs. Trahar . . .| Dickson . ” ” ” ” 
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List of the best 50 Picotees—(continued). 
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Princess Royal . . ” ” ” 
Queen Victoria . . ” ” ” 
Sophia. . . .| Di P ” 2 ” 
Satire Annesley . -| Ki . 
Venus . ... . . ” ” ” 
ee gs ce th Se 
LIST OF THE BEST 50 PANSIES. 
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Achilles . .. . Turner. . . .{| ” ” ” 
Almanzor. .. . Le Mesurier . ” 
Attila . . . . . . .| Hooper. . . 
Attraction. . . . . .|Hooper. . . .] » ” ” ” 
Arabella . . . . . .|Thomson. . ” 
Arethusa . . . . . .|Brown... ” ” ” 
Ariadne... - -|Cook ... ” ” ” 
Beauty of Guildford. Hartt ....{ » 
Berryer . . - -{ Hooper. . . 
Bishop of Oxford - » {Thomson . ” 
Blooming Girl . . . .| Hooper. . . .| » ” ” ” 
Bride of Abydos. . . .| Parsons .. . ” ” 
_ Celeste. . . . . . .| Bragg . . ” 
Clara... . . . «| Bragg... ” ” 
Candidate. . . . . .|Thomson. . .{ » ” ” ” 
Climax... . Bell. . 2. 1 wf] ” ” ” 
Companion . . . Hooper ...| » 
Constellation. . . . Thomson. . . ” ” ” ” 
Crotchet die. eos is Hunt... . ” ” 
Chalvey Rival . . . Turner, . . . ” ” 
Charon. . 2... . Bragg . . .. ” 
Chenedole . ne, Hooper ... ” 
Curion . S. abe és Brown. ... ” ” 
Dr. Wolff. . . ‘ Backhouse . . ” ” ” ” 
Duchess of Rutland. s Thomson. . . ” ” 99 ” 
Duke of Wellington . .| Hooper .../| » ” ” 
Duchess of Norfolk . .| Bragg . . . . ” 
Diamond . . - » .|Hale ... ” ” 
Eliza... . . . .|] Hunt é. Se ” ” ” 
Empress . . - . . .| Hooper . ” 


Euclid °» «© © «© « « ,} Thomson ‘ : 99 ” ” 
Excellent . . . . . .!Thomson ... ”» ” 
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List of the best 50 Pansies— (continued). 
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Exquisite... . . .{|King ... . 9 9 ” 
Gloria Mundi. . . .j|Hooper .. . ” ” » ” 
Grand Sultan. . . . .|Youell. . . . ” ” 
Great Britain. . . . .|Hooper ...} ™ ” ” ” 
Goliah . . . .. . ./Bragg ... =. ” ” ” 
Jenny ind . . . . ./| Hooper... ” 
Joanof Are . .. . . {Cook ... . ” ” ” 
Lady Sale. . . . . .|Hooper'...| ” ” ” ” 
Lord Hardinge . . . . | Gossett .. ” ” 9 ” 
Lord Morpeth . .. .{|Major.. . » 
Mary Ann .. . . .{|Hooper .. . ” 
Mary Jane .. . . .|Hooper ... ” ” 9 
Matilda . . . . . .{|Hooper .. . ” ” 
Miss Tarrant. . ee HRCOOK <p ay Gar ” ” ” 
Model of Perfection - « |Chater.... ” ” ” ” 
Mr. M. Hamilton . . .|Nasmyth . . .| ” » 
Mrs. M. Hamilton. . .|Nasmyth.. . ” ” ” 
Mrs. Bragg ... . -|Bragg ... . ” 
Mrs. Turner. . . - -|Hooper .. . 4 
Napoleon. . . . . .-|King .... ” 
Nonpareil. . . . . +. |Hooper ... ” ” ” 
Nonsuch . .. . . -{|Hooper ... ” ” ” 
Optimus . .. . . -|Turner. .. . ” ” ” % 
Othello. . . . . . .j|]Hart .... ” 
Othello. . . . . . ».|Turmer. ... ” ” ” ” 
Pizarro. . ° . . + « | Thomson... ” ” ” 
Perfection. . . . + ».|Thomson.. . ” ” ” ” 
Perseus. . . - - - - |Collison .. . ” ” ” 
Pliny .. . . .« »«{|Thomson... ” ” 
Prince of Orange . « .|Thomson.. . ” 
President . . . . . .|Schofield . . ” ”, a 
Potentate . . - . | Turner. .. . ” ” ” 
Prince Albert Superb » « |Cook . . se . ” 
Princess Royal . . . -|Atwell. .. . ” 
Queen of Iver . . . .{Thomson.. . st 
Queen of Whites . . .{|Hart .... ” 
Rainbow ... . .-. .|Hall. ... . ” ” ” ” 
Rob Roy . . . . . «{|Campbell. . .] ” 
Satirist. . . . . . .{|MThomson.. . ” ” ” 
Shakespeare . . . . .|Thomson...| ” ” ” ” 
Superb. . . . . . .{|Hore ... . ‘9 ” ” ” 
Supreme . . - » » | Youell. . . . a ” ” ” 
Sulphurea elegans . « .|Kings . .. . ” ” ” 
Titian . . «« « |) Dutners <« 4 --« ” ” ” ” 
Tryphosa. . . . - .j|Thomson.. . ” ” 
White Sergeant. . . .|Cook ... . ” ” 
White Queen. .. . .{Youell. ... ” 
Wonderful . . . . .j|tooper .. . ” ” ” ” 
Zabdi ... . .« + + |Thomson... ” ” ” ” 





Levey, Robson, ard Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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THE CALCEOLARIA. 


Our present Illustration is supplied from a drawing made last 
season by Mr. Holden, from flowers obtained at the close of 
an exhibition. We happen to have notes of those raised by 
Messrs. Holmes and Kinghorn, and also drawings of the for- 
mer gentleman’s, We state thus much for the information 
of those who may be inclined to purchase any of the sorts 
figured ; for it may reasonably be presumed, that if the va- 
rieties mentioned are correct, the others are the same. Some 
seasons back, Calceolarias formed an important feature of our 
large metropolitan exhibitions; but of late years they have 
lost their prominent place, and consequently declined in pub- 
lic interest. Yet, what a beautiful plant it is in all stages of 
its growth ; not when at rest, for then, we must acknowledge, 
it has no charms, but is a perfect specimen of uninviting dis- 
habille. But how it answers to the invitation of the coming 
spring, rises from its wintry slumber, dons its garment of beau- 
tiful tender green foliage, and by and by puts forth, in the 
utmost profusion, its lovely blossoms! What a pity to let 
fashion rule their colouring! Where are our handsome selfs 
and blotches ? why discard them entirely for the spotted va- 
rieties ? Who can forget the beauties of the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” *‘ Miss Antrobus,” ‘ Madonna,” and others of their 
character? We are not here speaking of them as remem- 
bered for their form; it is their colours we want to see again 
in as large and fine flowers as we now possess in the spotted 
varieties. We shall feel greatly interested in receiving seed- 
lings of this character, and will not fail to give them promi- 
nent notice in our pages. Papers in the present Number will 
supply the necessary instructions for the cultivation of both 
_ stock-plants and seedlings. Let us add, that a light wooden 
framework, covered with oiled calico, is an excellent mode of 
NO. III. E 
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providing blooming accommodation for the latter, when grown 
too large for the cold frames. Under an ercction of this kind, 
placed in a sheltered east and west aspect, they will make a 
lengthened and brilliant display. Care must be taken to 
fumigate them thoroughly before they are arranged in it, to 
ensure the death of every green-fly, and also to impregnate 
the plants with the disagreeable flavour of tobacco, that visitors 
_of this description may be deterred from remaining. Who 
would select for his morning meal a room filled with the 
odour of stale tobacco-smoke? ‘The aphide in question has 
as keen a perception of what is disagreeable. 


CULTIVATION OF THE CALCEOLARIA. 
BY MR. W. H. HOLMES, F.H.8. LANDSCAPE-GARDENER, &c. 


I sec to hand you a brief outline of my mode of cultivation of this 
beautiful plant. Although not essentially different from your Whitby 
correspondent, it may be acceptable as an accompaniment to your 
Illustration. 


COMPOST. 


Equal quantities of rotten turf, leaf-mould, good sandy peat, rotten 
cow-dung, and silver sand. 

I send out my plants well established in 4-inch pots in the 
month of : 


MARCH, . 


Re-pot them into a 6-inch size, giving plenty of drainage, and 
placing a little moss on the top of the sherds. Give a gentle water- 
ing with a fine rose. Keep the plants closely shut up in a green- 
house or pit for a week. Syringe them every other night ; and after 
that, give them plenty of air by day; but avoid placing them in a 
current of cold air. Screen them from the rays of the mid-day sun 
by a light shade; but nothing can be more beneficial than the morn- 
ing sun-light. 

IN APRIL 


Re-pot them ; the strongest plants into a 10-inch, the weaker into a 
smaller size. Calceolarias like a large pot to bloom in. Be parti- 
cular at all times to water them with judgment, keeping them neither 
too wet nor too dry; either extreme is injurious, and very frequently 
causes the death of the plants. 


MAY. 


If plants are required to form large specimens for exhibition, 
they should now be shifted into 12-inch pots, in which they are to 
bloom. But whenever this shift is given, let a double quantity of 
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old cow-dung be used in the compost. In this month the flower- 
stalks begin to appear, and will require the support of a slender 
stick. The plants should be fumigated once a week to destroy the 
green-fly, until the flowers begin to open, when it must not be 
repeated, or the tobacco-smoke will cause the blooms to drop off. 
Let them have all the morning and evening sun, but shade at mid- 
day, or the colours of the flowers will be discharged. 


JUNE AND JULY. 


Treat the plants that have not bloomed as directed in the pre- 
vious month. The most critical time is after the plants have flow- 
ered. If allowed to produce seed, they generally die off, nature 
having completed her task; therefore when the blooms begin to 
fade, cut them all off on the stalks, but well up, and above a joint ; 
and re-pot into a larger size. Place them in a cold frame facing the 
east. Keep the lights on during the day, and shade; admit air by 
raising the lights at the back. Keep the lights off altogether at 
night, unless in heavy rainy weather; the night-dews are highly 
beneficial. ‘Treated thus, the plants will soon throw new shoots, 
which must be taken off, and pricked out into small pots, in a very 
open soil, and placed in gentle bottom-heat, to strike. When they 
are rooted, shift them into a size larger. About the latter end of 
October, re-pot them into a 4-inch size, with plenty of drainage ; 
and keep them through the winter in a cool house varying from 40° 
to 45°. My foreman is a very successful cultivator of Calceolarias ; 
and the above is an accurate detail of his practice. 


Nursery, Sudbury, Derbyshire. 





SEEDLING CALCEOLARIAS. 


However pleasing the culture of the Calceolaria, or any other tribe 
of ‘‘ Flora’s creation” may be to the florist (and it is so in no small 
degree), that pleasure falls far short of the interesting delights of 
raising seedlings. With what care does he nurse his pets in the 
first stage of their existence; with what care does he watch their 
development into the more mature habit of the parent plant; and 
with what intense interest does he look to the expansion of every 
flower, hoping with the most sanguine expectation for the realisa- 
tion of something bordering on perfection: and hence it is not to 
be wondered at, that every one should look at his own production ° 
with partial favour, fancying (to use a homely expression) “his own 
sheep the whitest.” Nurturing this ‘‘ favour and affection” for our 
own productions, it is natural to suppose that we should feel a little 
‘disappointed when the impartial journalist sometimes pronounces 
them ‘Pretty; but not in advance of others in the same class.” 
Perseverance, however, will, as the proverb says, ‘‘ work wonders” (in 
corroboration of which, none have more abundant proofs than the 
florist) ; and in due time we may expect our reward. Few plants 
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have recently advanced more than the Calceolaria; and there yet 
remains much to be done before we reach the ultimum of perfection. 
Some of the spotted varieties certainly approach nearly to the 
standard; but then there is such diversity of colour and marking, 
that the variety is thus rendered almost infinite. Mr. Plant, of 
Cheadle, has opened out a new class of flowers with stripes, like the 
carnation. The habit of his plants is generally good ; but the shape 
is capable of much improvement: the marking, however, is both beau- 
tiful and novel; and consequently ought to encourage the raiser in 
his labour of love. | 

Having made these few prefatory remarks on the pleasure of rais- 
ing seedlings, and the capabilities of improvement, I beg to subjoin 
a few remarks on saving the seed, raising seedlings, and their subse- 
quent culture. 

When the plants are coming into bloom, select those you intend 
to save the seed from, which possess the best habit, and flowers of the 
finest form; and as the flowers unfold, impregnate them with the 
pollen of another variety, distinct, and remarkable for brilliancy of ~ 
colour, purity of marking, or some other desirable property which 
the seed-parent does not possess: this remark is applicable in im- 
pregnating most other flowers. A fine hair-pencil is generally used 
for this purpose; and, which is perhaps the best, neither retaining 
nor parting with the pollen too freely. It is desirable to keep the 
plants you intend to seed from, separate from others of inferior 
quality, to prevent their impregnating by natural causes. After 
the flowers are impregnated as above described, I generally tie a 
piece of string below the seed-pod, in order to distinguish the 
hybridised pods from the others when I gather the seed. I have 
often, however, remarked, that when plants have been thus treated 
in a room-window, where they were excluded from bees and the 
wind, that very rarely any of the pods have filled with seed but 
those I have hybridised. At the same time, it is not advisable to 
keep the plants in the house when required for seeding, as an 
abundance of air is almost indispensable to the natural perfecting of 
the seed-pods. 

As soon as the pods begin to turn brown, cut them off, and spread 
them on a piece of paper for a few days, when the seed, which is very 
small, will rub out freely. Sow it the latter part of August, or the 
beginning of September, in pans, or large pots about 10 inches in 
diameter. Let the pots be filled about half-way up with crocks ; 
and then filled up with soil, three-fourths peat and one-fourth rich 
loam, passed through a fine sieve; to which add a liberal quan- 
tity of silver sand. After you have knocked the pot gently on the 
bottom, to settle the soil, ruffle the surface with your finger, and 
then sow the seed, not too thick; after which, press the surface 
moderately with the back of your hand, or a flat-bottomed pan, in 
order to set the seed, and then water it with a fine rose. It should 
on no account be covered with soil. Place the seed-pots in a frame, 
and protect them well from the mid-day sun. By placing a piece 
of flat glass over the pots, the soil will be kept regularly moist 
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without too frequent waterings, and greatly facilitate the germination 
of the seed. After the plants have come up, prick them out, as soon 
as they can be handled, into larger pots, about an inch apart, using 
compost with a little more rich loam in it than was used in the seed- 
pans. As soon as the plants thus transplanted begin to touch each 
other, plant them out singly into small 60's, and continue to shift 
them into pots a size larger as the fibres touch their sides, increas- 
ing the quantity of loam at each shift, until you get the quantity 
recommended for general cutting. With a little attention, and the 
usual treatment during the winter and spring months, they will make 
fine plants, and bloom early in summer. All plants exhibiting a 
A weakly, and straggling habit, should be thrown out as worth- 
ess. 

I fully concur with the remarks made by Mr. Storey, at p. 11, 
that ‘‘no raiser of seedlings is a proper judge of his own produc- 
tions ;” and therefore, every society having for its object the pro- 
motion of floriculture, ought to hold out every inducement for the 
exhibition of seedlings: besides the honourable rivalry thus excited, 
it stimulates the raiser to renewed exertions. Moreover, the differ- 
ent productions being brought together for exhibition, the improve- 
ments or defects become more conspicuous when placed beside others 
of opposite character, and become also more apparent to the raiser 
himself. To those who are partial to hybridising, by judiciously 
crossing the different varieties we possess, great and striking im- 
. provement may yet be effected, not only in the Calceolaria, but in 
most others of florist’s flowers. Let perseverance, therefore, be our 
motto ; and success will undoubtedly attend our pleasing efforts. 


Whatby. M. Woopnovss. 





TWELVE OF THE BEST CALCEOLARIAS 


RAISED BY MR. W. H. HOLMES, F.H.S. 


Holmesii, fine shape, and very large, the flowers measuring 14 inch 
in diameter, chocolate spots on a creamy ground. 

Tricolor Superb, bright pink spots, surrounded by deep maroon 
- upon a cream-coloured ground. 

Columbus, deep maroon spots on a lemon ground. 

Sir Harry Smith, creamy ground covered with rich maroon spots, 

the ground-colour seen in small spots only. 

Persiani, white ground, chocolate spots. 

Washington, rich yellow ground with brown spots. 

Royal Albert, creamy ground, brown spots. 

Jenny Lind, cream ground, light maroon spots. 

Alboni, yellow ground, dark spots. 

Attraction, creamy ground, dark maroon spots. 

Duke of Cambridge, light ground chequered with dark. 

Sir T. C. Sheppard, white ground, purple spots. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PANSY. 
BY MR. TURNER, CHALVEY, NEAR WINDSOR. 
(Concluded from p. 24.) 


AUGUST. 


By this time the old plants that have been flowering for the last four 
months will have lost their beauty, colours, and size. To make up 
for this the young stock will now be coming in as a succession. 
The blooms of the latter will be small at first, but gather them until 
the plants are capable of producing them good in size and colour. 

Sow all the seed that has been saved up to this time, making use 
of fine light soil, either in pans or a raised bed ; we place pit-lights over 
it, but open at the sides, the object being to protect the plants in a 
young state from heavy ram, When watering, be careful to do so 
through a fine rose. When the plants have several rough leaves, 
plant them in beds for blooming. 

If mildew appear on any part of the stock, syringe the plants so 
infected, and shake black sulphur over them when in a wet state; 
care should be taken that the sulphur is shaken on the under part of 
the foliage. This pest generally attacks the oldest plants, and when 
this is the case it will be most advisable to take them up and part 
them. The young shoots with roots should be dipped in water, after 
which cover them with sulphur, which can be done much more effec- 
tually when in the hand than when growing. Plant them out as 
stock plants, not to be watered over the foliage for a week at least ; 
after that time rain or watering will shew that the mildew has been 
got rid of, and the plants will soon grow out of it. 


SEPTEMBER. 


All the seed that can be saved up to the middle of this month 
from the first of August should be sown as often as a sufficient quan- 
tity can be got together; but we recommend all that can be pro- 
cured after that time (and there may be a considerable quantity) 
should stand over till April, and sown in pans as before directed. 

If Pansies are grown successively on the same spot, a part of the 
soil should be removed, so as to introduce a good quantity of fresh 
earth. The best for this purpose will be the top spit of a meadow 
that has been laid up some time. Take care that it is free from 
wireworms, and commence at once that the beds may be well pre- 
pared to receive the plants next month. (See instructions for 
March. ). 

Put in a liberal quantity of cuttings of good kinds at this time ; 
place them in pots, and continue to do so for six weeks to come if a 
large increase is desired. Choose the young side shoots from healthy 
plants. 

OCTOBER 


Is the principal month for planting, and the sooner in the month 
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it is done the better. Many defer it until November, but we should 
prefer the last week of September to the first week of November, 
because if well established now many advantages will follow. Full 
directions for preparing the beds, planting, &c., have been given in 
our previous papers. Chvose healthy, vigorous plants, and not too 
large. Place a number in small pots for wintering in cold frames ; 
of the less valuable kinds, six or eight in pots of a large size will 
winter well, and take less room. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


Is a quiet time with Pansies. Those in pots should not be 
exposed to heavy rain; and those that have a number of small 
glasses will do well to place them over their best plants during a 
_ very wet time. Tilt the glasses on one side with a small flower-pot 
to prevent the plants from drawing. (See practice for January to 
prepare for winter.) 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


We have been requested to state the best plans for keeping down 
insects. The greatest enemies to the Pansy are the wireworm and 
grub. If we have not cleared our soil of the former previous to 
planting, we place pieces of potato or carrot under the surface, which 
should be examined two or three times a-week, and all that have 
been attracted there destroyed. The latter are easily found when 
raking over the beds. 

Slugs and earwigs are the most destructive to the blooms. If 
the former are numerous it may arise from slovenly gardening ;* 
weeds, and: all kinds of rubbish, should not be allowed to accu- 
mulate. The surface of the soil cannot be moved by raking or 
hoeing too often, for more reasons than keeping insects under. Ear- 
wigs should be trapped on the plan adopted by Dahlia growers. 

We have also been called upon to state what we consider the 
best number of blooms to exhibit. This must depend on the time of 
the year, and on this subject taste will vary—not that we hesitate to 
state our opinion. In the height of the Pansy season, say any time 
in May, we recommend 24 for amateurs in 4 sixes, and 36 for nur- 
serymen in 4 nines. So much can be said about stands for shewing 
them on, that it must form a separate article, with plans and dimen- 
sions, as uniformity ought to be enforced by the different societies. 

We recommend that it be made a rule that any stand containing 
a flower with two decided shades of ground colour should be dis- 
qualified. A Carnation with a run petal would be fatal to the best 
stand ever put up, although this is a plant that produces but two to 
three blooms annually at the outside; whereas the Pansy has its 
hundreds, and should be subject to rules as stringent. 


* Though we are aware that in some situations they seem indestructible. It 
is a good plan to sow lime, slacked to a very fine powder, on the adjoining ground 
very early on a mild, damp morning. Those on the beds may be trapped with 
cabbage or lettuce leaves, which should be spread at night and examined the 
next day. 
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We hope those that grow for exhibition, and have attended to 
our directions, will be able to give a good account of themselves 
after the shows are over; but there is far more pleasure in witness- 
ing a fine collection at home in their freshness, than in looking over 
the best exhibition of cut blooms. 





RANUNCULUSES. 


Tue following twenty-four varieties possess qualities of decided 

merit, and from their frequent appearance in winning stands can 

be safely recommended as worthy of the attention of the cultivator. 
Our Note- Book. 





NAME. RAISER. | Ground | Character of Marking. 
Eliza. . . . . «| Giles straw self. 
Alexis . ... . 80 yellow | brown spot. 
Sir John de Greme . | Lightbody | cream | purple edge. 
Henrietta - .| Aush white crimson edge. 
Edgar . . . . .| Tyso yellow | coffee edge. 
Melange . aoe red yellow stripe. 
Coronation. . . . {| Costar buff pink mottle. 
Marquis of Hertford . | * crimson | self. 
Celebrator . . . .| Tyso white purple edge. 
Queen Victoria, . . | Kilgour cream | purple edge. 
Flaminius . . . .{| Tyso yellow | dark spot. 
Attractor . . . .| Tyso white | purple edge. 
Naxara . s 1% dark self. 
Creon . . . . .| Tyso lemon | dark edge. 
Mrs. Nielson . . . | Nielson white red edge. 
Sabma . . . . . {| Costar yellow | self. 
Victor . . . . «| Tyso plum self. 
Princess Royal. . .| Kilgour buff purple spot. 
Glennelg . . . .| Tyso yellow | coffee spot. 
Larne . . . . .| Lightbody | white purple mottle. 
Glacia - ellow | brown mottle. 


Zo as ns y 
Herald . . . . .| Lightbody | white crimson edge. 
Téméraire . eet cream j| red stripe. 
Apollo . . .. .|* crimson | self. 


POTTING CARNATIONS. 


In Mr. C. Turner’s Pansy practice he intimates that Carnations 
require very firm potting for blooming. Will some other growers of 
this beautiful flower favour me with their opinions on this subject, 
as doctors differ ? J. E. H. 


® Raiser unknown. 
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THE ROSE-MAGGOT. 


DovsTiEss you have been 
troubled, like ourselves, with 
this destructive visitor, and 
have wondered whence he 
came, at the very moment 
we could best have spared 
his company, just as the 
buds of our favourite roses 
were rising from out their 


tender foliage. Well, let us. 


take this drawing of Miss 
Drake’s in our hand, and 
see if we cannot discover our 
enemy where he lies hid, 
awaiting those warmer days 
which mature his growth, 
and provoke his appetite 
while they are fast develop- 
ing the food he loves. Shar- 
pen your knife to its keen- 
est edge, and put on your 
gloves, for your hand must 
go to the very heart of your 
rose- bush. Look, there is 
an old spur like the piece in 
No. 1; now, just cut off the 
top of it and see if there is 
not a small hole as in the 
piece No. 2. Yes, there it 
is; very small, but very dis- 
tinct. Now, cut it out and 
let us seek the enemy in his 
own quarters. Ah! you 
have not gone low enough; 
you have cut him in halves ; 
and rudely brokenin upon his 
winter’s rest. Try another; 
—cut it close home to the 
shoulder—that’s well done ; 
you have left none of his 
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little perforation behind. Now, split the piece down lengthways, 
and there you have him. Look at his little gallery in the pith, and 
him? Where’s your magnifying glass? 
You have not got one? then you should have one; no gardener, 
amateur or professional, ought ever to be without one in his pocket. 
Let me recommend you to get one immediately ; Smith and Co., in 
Coleman Street, London, will supply you well. But now take mine, 


at himself. You don’t see 
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and what you ‘supposed was a small speck of dirt you will see is a_ 
little black-headed maggot (enlarged in No. 3), the greatest enemy 
the rose-bud has. In splitting down the piece you have ruptured 
the silky web in which he lay, comfortably and warmly shrouded as 
ever infant was in its cradle. But you have done a good deed, 
saved yourself the trouble of hunting for him by and by, and very 
likely saved your rose-bud into the bargain. Now I must leave 
you; but take my advice, and whether your rose-trees are pruned 
or not, go over them carefully and cut out every bit of old wood 
similar to that shewn in No. 1, and dura it. Cut and spare not until 
you have removed every appearance of a perforation, and if by this 
means you find your roses much less infested with the adversary, 
thank Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, for he first gave 
us the hint, which being carefully attended to with our pot-roses this 
season, we have not yet seen a single maggot upon our plants, 
though their buds are in many instances fully developed. &> 


LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM. 


BY H. GROOM, F.H.S., FLORIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Tue cultivation of this most beautiful Lily, of which there are five 
varieties, is very easy. It can be grown either in a pot for the con- 
servatory, or in the open border. If it is required for the conserva- 
tory it should be potted either in a good peat with a little silver sand, 
or in a light sandy loam, using also some silver sand. A moderately 
large-sized pot should be used, and care should be taken to have it 
well drained. The bulb should be from two to three inches from the 
top of the pot to allow room for the stem fibres to penetrate the soil, 
as these fibres are of the greatest importance to the perfect develop- 
ment of the foliage and flowers. A cold frame is the best position 
to grow it in until it advances towards flowering, and it should be 
watered sparingly until it has acquired sufficient strength to take up 
the moisture, as considerable injury has been frequently done by 
over-watering the bulb while in a dormant state, and also by keeping 
the plant too warm, it being perfectly hardy. If it is intended to be 
grown in the open border, the earth should be well broken up and 
some silver sand mixed with it, and the bulb planted three inches 
deep from the top of the bulb. The present season is favourable for 
potting and planting this bulb, as it is only just commencing its 
growth, and may be removed without injury, except ‘‘ Punctatum,” 
which is an earlier variety, and would be best had ina pot. This 
would also be the case with the other varieties if required later in 
the season, but they may be removed without damage into the sized 
pots intended for them to flower in, or planted in the open border. 
This is a bulb which will amply repay the little trouble necessary in 
its cultivation. 


Clapham Rise. 
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TULIPS. 


Tug operations necessary for this month are entirely of a protective 
character, but are, nevertheless, quite as important to ensure a fine 
bed of flowers as any part of the previous management. Where 
the tulip-bed has not been already hooped over, it should be done 
without loss of time; and the simplest mode is to 
get some round iron rods, twelve feet long, by half 
an inch diameter, and have them bent in the annexed 
form: they should be painted, and, as soon as dry, 
placed over the bed three feet apart, pressing them 
down equally, about fifteen inches, having a hoop at 
each end of the bed. When this is done, pantile 
laths should be tied inside the hoops the whole length of the bed, 
at the midge and the two shoulders; the ends of the bed should 
have three upright stakes driven in at equal distances, and tied to 
the hoop; this will make the whole firm. It is also desirable, if 
there is any chance of being annoyed by cats, to have a net fastened 
round the sides of the bed, which can be tied to the pantile laths 
at the shoulders. The next thing is to get the mats or cloths ready 
for covering the bed in bad weather. If mats are used, they must 
have the ends tied to prevent their ravelling out, and be sewn three 
together down the selvages; they can either be used with a pole 
fastened to the ends of the three mats, on which they can be rolled 
ready for use, which is a very convenient mode where only one gar- 
dener is employed, as he can, by this plan, cover and uncover the 
bed very quickly without any assistance, or where poles are not used, 
they must be folded up lengthways of the mat, ready for use. If 
cloth should be preferred as a covering, a convenient number of 
breadths must be sewn together, according to the length of the bed, 
having it wide enough to touch the ground on each side when laid 
over the hoops; a pole should be fastened to each cloth, that it may 
be used in the same manner as described for mats and poles. The 
hoops and covering being ready, the next thing is to keep a good 
watch on the weather, as it requires the greatest care to protect the 
bed from frost and hailstones ; indeed, it is desirable to keep even 
the rain from the bed whenever there is the least chance of frost at 
night, as half the injury tulips receive arises from water lodging in 
the cups formed by the leaves during their early growth, which, be- 
coming frozen, expands, as well as the frozen earth around their 
stems, and the consequence is, that the pressure ruptures the vessels 
of the leaves, and mortification takes place frequently to an extent 
sufficient to destroy the plant. 


Clapham Rise. H. Groom, F.H.S. 








Ir this should meet the eye of any florist who has tried the cultiva- 
tion of Pinks in pots, a brief outline of his system, with the results, 
will oblige, Hargist Kerr, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


MR. EDWARDS’ REMARKS “ON RAISING SEEDLINGS.” 


WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS UPON THE PANSY A&S AN ORNAMENT 
TO THE FLOWER-GARDEN. BY MR. D. NICKLIN. 


Great praise is due to Messrs. Turner and Edwards for their papers 
contributed to The Florist ; but I could not suppress a smile on 
reading the latter gentleman’s earnest recommendation to nursery- 
men to turn their attention to any thing in their trade, rather than 
attempt to raise seedlings. The remarks that I shall make upon 
this subject are offered in the same spirit of kindness that I am 
ready to give Mr. Edwards full credit for, and which should always 
influence us i these friendly discussions. No one can be an en- 
thusiastic cultivator of florists’ flowers without feeling desirous of 
seeing improvements effected; and how can this desire be gratified 
but by the raising of seedlings? How admirably is this touched 
upon in Dr. Horner’s contribution in the last Number of The Florist ! 
How can Mr. Edwards suppose the nurseryman can give up what 
has so long formed his chief enjoyment; watching his minute charge 
rising through the various stages of their growth, gradually gaining 
strength, until, arriving at maturity, they burst forth, gratifying the 
eye with their hitherto hidden beauties? If nurserymen, as a body, 
had been without success, there would have been a better ground for 
Mr. E.’s recommendation, but this has not been the case; they may 
be behind amateurs, which I am by no means sorry to hear asserted, 
although that may be considered as an open question. 

I think it exceedingly desirable that we in the trade should 
redouble our exertions, and take every proper method to ensure 
the production of some good seedling flowers. This will act as a 
powerful stimulant to amateurs, who will endeavour to go a-head, 
and keep their vantage-ground. 

With respect to the practice alluded to by Mr. E., of nurserymen 
robbing their plants of the chance of producing fine seed, by cutting — 
their best blooms for exhibition, I can only say, that amateurs, suc- 
cessful exhibitors too, are alike open to his censure. But I believe 
that both nurserymen and amateurs keep reserve-beds expressly for 
seeding, and from which they gather the foundations of their hope 
of raising something good. In conclusion, I can assure Mr. Edwards, 
that he will never be able to induce nurserymen to adopt his sug- 
gestion,—to ‘‘ turn their attention to any other part of their duties 
than that of raising seedlings.” 

To proceed with the other subject, it has been with me a matter 
of surprise that the Pansy has not occupied a more prominent place 
in every flower-garden than it appears to have done. It is the very 
plant for such a position. Of dwarf habit, elegant foliage, and 
abundant blossom, and possessing another excellency, that its chief 
and best blossom is put forth when the flower-garden is but scantily 
supplied with Flora’s loveliness. Whilst viewing a celebrated garden 
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in Kent, a friend observed, alluding to a bed of yellow self pansies, 
‘*This seems to me just how pansies should be cultivated in a flower- 
garden ;” and where harmony of colour is an object, nothing can be 
more beautiful. 

Let us suppose a flower-garden replete with nicely-arranged beds, 
cut out of grass; and at each of the four points a bed of white, 
yellow, light and dark-coloured purple selfs planted; what life and 
vivacity would it impart to the often too monotonous appearance 
of the flower-garden in the month of May! However any may affect 
to despise the individual flower, the mass of beauty would call forth 
an almost involuntary exclamation of admiration. 

I once saw a large corner-bed on an extensive lawn filled with 
mixed colours. It appeared most beautiful to an observer at a dis- 
tance; but when half-an-hour was spent in examination, it was 
“enjoyment extreme :” and one could not but look through “ nature 
up to nature's God,”’ wondering at the endless diversity of colour and 
_arrangement, as it shadowed forth Creative wisdom. 

I trust gardeners will turn more of their attention to this beau- 
tiful flower, and give it a prominent place. The most untractable 
and stiff soils may be made suitable by a mixture of vegetable matter, 
or light peat, if the former cannot be obtained. All light soils are 
adapted for its growth, and by securing sufficient cuttings at an 
early period, a stock may be kept up. 

I heartily wish The Florist success, and will endeavour to recom- 
mend it to favourable notice in my sphere; and should this be 
deemed worthy a place in your pages, I may, at a subsequent time, 
send other communications. 


Guildford, February. 





To the Editor of the Florist. 


Ir the views of the proprietors are steadily pursued, and faithfully 
carried into practice, there cannot be a doubt but that The Florist 
will prove of singular advantage to all connected with floriculture, 
whether as amateurs, or in ‘ the trade.” Support you will require ; 
and surely it will not be withheld, when the effect will be to ensure 
to the subscribers accurate information respecting seedling florists’ 
flowers, their merits, cultivation, and also upon ‘‘ what is doing in 
floriculture in the provinces, as well as in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis.” I am well aware of the embarrassing and difficult 
position in which you will sometimes be placed when passing judg- 
ment upon seedling productions, the raisers of which, often fancying 
they possess merits in form, colour, or distinctness nowhere to be 
seen by disinterested persons, feel dissatisfied with an honest opinion. 
In this part of your duties you cannot indeed expect to please every 
body ; and I hope you will rigidly adhere to your profession, and try to 
please nobody at the expense of truth and honesty. By the appoint- 
ment of competent judges for the different varieties of flowers, any 
man, not wilfully blind and obstinate, ought to be satisfied, especially 
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if you take care to state what affinity (if any) the seedlings under 
notice may have to others in previous cultivation ; for a too close 
proximity has caused more disappointment to purchasers than any 
actual inferiority either an quality, shape, or brilliancy of colour. I 
do not apply these remarks to any particular flower, but to Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Pansies, Picotees, Carnations, in fact, every thing that 
takes a place from owing ‘‘ any of its beauties to the skill and culti- 
vation of the seedling raiser.” By fearlessly condemning all seed- 
lings not manifestly distinct, and in all other respects of a superior 
character, great public good must result; for it were better that 
only half a dozen fine things were sent out to the public during one 
season, by the collective aid of all the seedling raisers in the three 
kingdoms, than that half a hundred, with no other novelty attached 
to them save what an imposing name is capable of conferring, should 
be thrust on the market. 

If not occupying too much space, I would add a few remarks in 
support of an observation made in the first Number by your Hol- 
loway correspondent, Mr. Edwards. As a zealous hybridiser for 
the last ten or twelve years, I can support his observation, that 
‘‘nurserymen had much better turn their attention to any other 
part of their duties than that of raising seedlings,” being well assured 
that, in addition to the disadvantages enumerated by him, they can- 
not devote sufficient time and attention to the subject in all its bear- 
ings; and upon this, of course, depends the value of what they may 
raise. It is a task of incessant study and thoughtful occupation duly 
to consider what has been the result of a previous year's labours, and 
from those results to draw conclusions upon which to act for the 
future. Another great disadvantage the nurseryman labours under, 
when cultivation under glass is concerned, is the room and time © 
required. Putting out of the question the details of pricking out, 
potting off, shifting, &c., three, four, and five years are required to 
wait for the result of seedling Ericas, Epacrisses, or Camellias, and 
a twelvemonth at least to see the bloom of a Pelargonium; and all 
must be grown another season to prove their merits. Under these 
circumstances, I would ask if a house, say 40 feet long, and 16 feet 
wide, may not be more advantageously employed in growing stock 
from seedlings of tried and acknowledged merit, rather than in filling 
it with 800 or 1000 seedlings, the produce from which may not be 
six flowers worth keeping, even when judged upon the wrong prin- 
ciples hitherto practised. I will venture to add my opinion, that if 
nurserymen more generally left the raising of seedlings to amateurs, 
they would efficiently help to protect the public, as they would 
naturally be careful not to admit a plant into their stock that did 
not possess the requisite claims to public favour; and we should 
see less of that practice of sending out as novelties, plants that have 
no other claim than what a captivating name gives them, ensuring 
the greater disappointment. It must not be supposed that I consider 
nurserymen the only parties blameable for sending out seedlings of 
a worthless character; on the contrary, I think a system prevails that 
cannot be too much deprecated. Some amateur raisers of seedlings 
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arrange with different nurserymen to supply them with the require- 
ments of their gardens, and, as payment, hand over to them the 
seedlings they raise. In due course, these appear in the nursery- 
man’s catalogue, with the raiser’s description and character ; and 
parties purchasing are often disappointed. How much better to 
make these things simple money transactions, and let new varieties 
find their value, like any other production. 

I will not now enter on the subject of hybridising, or the method 
I pursue, as it requires more space than can be given to an ordi- 
nary letter, and more time than I have at present at my disposal ; 
but I would hint to all young beginners, that they must labour even 
more diligently than the industrious and, sometimes (to florists), mis- 
chievous bee amongst their flowers, and love their sweets as much, 
or their hives will produce no honey. 


Newton Abbott, Devon. W.H. Srorry. 


To the Editor of the Florist. 


S1z,—Perhaps the unclassical writers or readers of The Florist, if any 
such there be, are not aware what they have borrowed from Greek 
and Roman poets who lived two thousand years ago, more or less. 
The very title of your periodical is from the Latin word for a flower; 
and the fabled goddess of flowers, Flora, was worshipped among the 
poor ignorant Pagans of Italy even before the building of Rome. 
They said she was the wife of Zephyr the west wind, by which, I 
suppose, the first author of the fable meant to declare that the west 
wind was favourable to the growth of flowers. All the imaginations 
of the mythologists, much as some have admired them, only shew 
how the created had wandered from the Creator; and the fables and 
fancies about flowers—the most unsullied part of creation as we 
may think—were as impure as all others that proceeded from minds 
so far alienated from God. 

The games in honour of Flora at Rome were of the most dis- 
graceful description ; therefore it must not be thought that admira- 
tion of flowers necessarily purifies the mind; it may, unblessed of 
God, become a mere sensual gratification. Let us take heed. I 
may here refer to one curious particular connected with our retain- 
ing mythological names. The narcissus, the hyacinth, and the 
anemone were fabled to have been beautiful youths, named Narcis- 
sus, Hyacinthus, and Adonis, who were metamorphosed into those 
flowers. Perhaps the inventors of these strange stories looked with 
admiration at those lovely flowers till—being ignorant of the Author 
of their beauty—he began to imagine some anterior state of existence 
had given them such life-like glory. But we are as foolish as they 
who dreamed of these transformations if we see not God in his 
handywork, and exclaim not with one of our sweetest poets, 
‘* Thyself how wondrous then !” 

C. 
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LISTS OF 


v6 FIRST-RATE AURICULAS, 50 PINKS, 
50 DAHLIAS, AND 50 TULIPS. 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED 


By Mra. EDWARDS, Wacr Corrace, Ho.Lioway. 


LIST OF THE BEST 36 AURICULAS.* 
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Green-Epocep. 
Apollo . ... .. . .|Hudson. .... ” ” ” 
Blucher. . .. .. . ./i|Warris..... 2 


Champion ..... ..|Page. ..... ” ” ” 
Colonel Taylor . .. . .|Leigh . . . . | ” ” ” 
Earl Stanhope. . . . . .j| Dickson . .. . » 

Emperor Alexander . . . ./| Stretch. . . . .] ” ” ” 
Freedom. . .. . . . .-|Booth..... ” ” ” 
Highland Laddie. . . . ./| Pollitt . .... ” ” ” 


Imperator ... . . . . .|Litton ..... ” ” 
King James... . . .{|Headley. . ... "9 

Lord Lyndock. . . . . . = 

Lord Nelson... . . .{Howard .... ” 

Lovely Ann .... . .{Oliver . . .. . ” 9 
Matilda. . .. .. . .{|Dickson ... . ” ” ” 
Morris Green Hero . . ..{| Yates ..... ” ” ” 
Queen Adelaide . . . . ./|Fielding. . .. . ” , 


Robin Hood ... . . .|Hepworth. ... aa 
Star of Bethlehem . . . .J|Lightbody.... ” ” a. 


Superb . .... . . .{|Bearley. .... ” 
Waterloo ..... =. .{Page. .... . ” ” ” 
Waterloo ...... .{Smith ..... ” ” 


Grey-EpDGED. 


Britannia... . . =. .|Hedge ..... ” ” ” 
Britannia... . . =. .{Smith ..... ” ” 
Complete ... .. . .{Sykes . .... ” ” 
Conqueror of Europe . . .| Waterhouse .. . ” ” ” 
Fair Flora . . . . . +. +. | Beeston. . 1... ” ” 
Lancashire Hero . . . . .|Cheetham... . ” ” ” 
Mary Ann... . . . .{|Filetcher ... . ” ” ” 
Ne plusultra . .. . . .{|Fletcher .... ” ” ” 
Plough Boy .... . .j|]Taylor. ...., ” 
Prince Albert . . . . . .{| Dickson .... ” ” 
Privateer . .. . . . .|Grimes..... ” ” ” 


Queen Victoria Kent . .... 9 





* Those Flowers which are preferred by the respective growers are indicated by ,, set 
opposite their names. 
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List of the best 36 Auriculas—( continued). 











NAME. RAISER. 


Mr. HoLianp. 
Mr. WILLMER. 
Mr. GAINs. 








Grey Epcep—(continued). 
Ringleader . . . 2. © . 
Stapleford Hero . 
Superb... . 
Unique... . 
Unique... . 


Waite EpGeEp. 


Bright Phoebus . . 
Bright Venus . . . 
Conqueror . 
Countess of Wilton 
Delight . . . . 
Earl Grosvenor 













Popplewell . : 
Cheetham . .. . 
Wood ... . 
Let? 335 eG 


Fair Maid . Lightbody. . . . i 
Favourite . . Taylor . ‘ ” 
Glory ... Taylor . ” 


Incomparable . 
Lord Chancellor 
Robert Burns . : 
True Briton ..... . 


Taylor . 
Kenyon. . 
Campbell 
Hepworth . 


e e e e e e e 
e e e e e e e 
e e e e e e 





LIST OF THE BEST 50 PINKS. 
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Be le a ee a 
Acmé . . . .| Brown . ” ” 
Alfred Morison, Esq. . .|Costar .| » ” ” 9 9 
Alpha . ... . . . | Garratt. ” ” ” ” _ 
Beatrice . . - . . | Kirtland . ” ” ” ” ” 
Blackheath Rival. » « »« | Meade. ” ” ” ” 
British Queen . « . | Looker . ” ” 
Berkshire Hero . . . .| Maher ” ” ” 
Coronation . . . . .{|Holmes . ” 9 ” ” 
Criterion - « « - | M‘Lean . ” ” ” ” 9 
Dauntless . . . . . . | Harris 7 ” ”9 ” 
Defiance . . . + » | Norman . ” ” ry) ” 
Diana... .. . .{Smith. . ” ” ” ” ” 
Dr. Coke . . . . . .|Smith. . ” ” ” 
Duchess of Kent . . Willmer .|- » ” ” ” 
Duchess of Marlborough . Looker . ” ” ” ” 
Duke of Northumberland . | Headley .| » ” 9 9 ” 
Duke of Wellington . .| Norman .| » ” 
DoubleX . . .. . .{ Young. ” 


F 
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List of the best 50 Pinks—(continued). 


NAME. 


Earl of ee 
Eclipse. . . : 
Edward Bennett . < 
Elizabeth . 3 
Elizabeth . . . 
Fascinator .. . 
Formosa 

Garland 

Gay Lad 

Gem. ‘ 
George Glenny : 
Great Britain. . 
Harriet. . 
Henry Creed . 
Henry Steers 
Huntsman . 

Jane Sarah. 
Kentish Hero . . 
Lady Flora Hastings 
ple Mildmay 


Little Wonder 


Lord John Russell . 


Lord Valentia 
Lucretia 

Majestic 
Masterpiece 
Melona. s 
Merry Monarch . 
Miss Eliza. 
Model... . 
Mrs. Fry . . . 
Omega . : 
Oxoniensis 
President . 

Prince Albert 

Prince of Wales . 
Princess Royal 
Prince Albert . 
Queen. .... 
Queen. . : 
Queen of England ; 
Queen of Roses 
Queen Victoria . 
Queen Victoria . 
Queen Victoria . 
Queen Victoria . 
Red Rover 

Rowena 

Rubens . ; 

Sir G. Hoste . 


RAISER. 


Dry .. 
Brown 

Bennett . 
Stow. . 
Willmer . 


I ooker 
Brown. . 
Kirtland . 
Hodges 
Bragg . 
Ward . 
Kerr 
Norman . 
Norman . 
Jones . 
Looker 
Baker . 
Mills . 
Young. 
Willmer . 
Cousins 
Young. 
Kirtland . 
Marris 
Collis . 
Turner 
Hodge . 
Norman . 
Hattoe 
Brown 
Walter 
Unsworth 
Smith . 
Creed . 
Garratt 
Willmer . 
Smith . 
Heartstone 
Church 
Heubrey . 
Hall 
Garratt 
Bonkill 
Parker. 
Wilmer . 
Weedon . 
Hudson 
Church 
Heubrey . 
Norman . 


Mr. J. Epwarpe, 
Holloway. 
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Meesrs. NornMax, 
Woolwich. 


Mr. H. Warp, 
Woolwich. 





Mr. C. Turngr, 
Chalvey 
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List of the best 50 Pinks—(continued). 
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Warden of Winchester » ” ” ” 





William Cobbett . . 








LIST OF THE BEST 50 DAHLIAS. 
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Admiral Stopford .|Trenfield.| » | » | » | » | 9 | » aes 
Alexandrina . . .| Sorrel. .| » ys 
Re eS eS 4 Cook... ’ | 
Andromeda . . ./| Collison . 9 ” ’ %9 ” ” ” | ” 
Andromeda . . .{Girling . "9 
Antagonist . . .| Bragg. .| » a ” ” 
Athlete . . . .|Collison .| » ” ” 
Aurantia. . . .|Spary. . ” 
Beauty of Sussex .| Mitchell .| » ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Beauty of Hants .| Oakley . Cae E St ap ” 
Beauty of the Plain | Spary. . " 
Beeswing. . . . | Sainsbury | 
Beeswing. . . .|Drummond! » | » | » | 9 | 9 | » | 9 
Bermondsey Bee .._| Prockter . 9 ” ’ On 
ee es i Ue x | o | oo | os 
Blue Bonnet. . .| Brown , » 
Biondetta. . . .| Paragot . ” 
Boule de Feu . .|Girling .| » | » ee a 
ae . | Drummond ” x | 99 
Burnham Hero. .{Church . ” 
Canary . .| Turner . ’ 
Captain Warner. Sirians of ar op ge!) ieee) ies Poe Pe eh os 
Captivation . . .| Brown , ” | 9 £55 pe OB PE ae 
Caractacus . . .|Sorrel .| oC ae] Sb ” 
Cassandra . . .|Fellows .| » BP oa 9, | ” 
Cleopatra. . . .|Attwell .| » ” ” ee 
Cloth of Gold . . ” 
Compacta . . .|Pope. . ” 
Competitor . . .|Hodge . ” 


\Conspicua . . .|Girling . ” 
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NAME. 


Coun* of Clarendon 


Crocus 


Dawn of Day 


Dazzle. 
Delicata 
Delight 


Dr. Graham. . . 
Duch** of Richmond 


Eboricum 


Eliza Miellez 
Emperor of Whites 


Erechum . 


Essex Bride. . . 
Essex Rosy Lilac . 
Essex Triumph . 
Kugene Gurnoux 


Eximia ,. 
Felix ss 
Fire King 


Fulwood Scarlet 


Gem 


Gloria Mundi 
Gloria Mundi 
Golden Fleece 
Golden Fleece 


Goldfinder 
Hiamlet 


Hon. Mrs. Herbert 
Indispensable 

Lady Cooper 

Lady Featherstone . 
Lady Leicester . 
Lady of the lake 
Lady St. Maur . 
Lady St. Maur . 
Lady Stopford . 


Lillywhite 


Louis Philippe . 
March. of Cornwallis 
Marquis of Aylesbury 
Marquis of Bath 
Marquis de Peyreuse 
Marg. of Worcester 
Metropolitan 


Minerva 
Meion . 
Miss Sarah 
Miss Vyse 
Mirabeau . 


Model of Per fection 
Mount Blanc 
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RAISER. 


Union . 
Girling 
Mitchell . 
Keynes 
Turner 
Whale 
Girling 
Fowler 


Turner 
Heale . 


Turville 
Turville 
Turville 
Salter . 


Drummond 
Turville 
Teebay 
Oakley 
Headley . 
Gebhard 
Union. 
Pearce 
Bushell 
Brown 
Brown 
Girling 


Spary . 
Girling 
Keynes 
Brown 
Wheeler . 
Trentield . 


Turner 
Whale. 
Spary . 
Collison. 


Sealey . 
Turner 


Drummond 
Edwards . 
‘Turner 


Spary . 
Gains . 


Pimlico. 


Mr. Roptysow, 


J. Keynes, 
Salisbury. 


| Mr. 


Mr. Brace, 
Slough. 


Mr. Gains, 
Battersea, 


List of the best 50 Dahlias—( continued). 
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Messrs. CUTTER, 
Slough. 
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List of the best 50 Dahlias—( continued). 
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Mrs. Anderson. .|Girling . | ” | » ” ” ” 
Mrs. Edwards . ./| Bragg. . ” ” 
Mrs. Shelley . .| Mitchell .| » | » ” oo | 
te ee ee ” 
Nell Gwynn. . ./ Pope. .| » | » ” ” 
Nonpareil . . .|Prockter.| » | » | » | » | o | 9 | | oo | oo 
Optimus . : Midnull . ” ” 
Pre EX, ts Tassart . ” 
Pride of Surrey . 
Princess de Joinville | Spary . . ” Gr 9h Ro 
Princess Radziwell.| Gains. . me es eae se) ake ae ae eee 
Princess Royal . .| Hudson . ae Dae | ee » | » 
Privateer. . . .| Turner . ” 
Prometheus . . .| Smith. . ” 
Queen. . . . .| Widnall .{| » | » ” 
Queen of England .| Keynes . ” ” | 9” ” 
Queen of Perpetuals | Girling . ” ” 
Queen of Roses. .| Widnall .| » | » my | 9 | oo ” 
Queen of Sheba. . | Watkinson oP) fay hh, ae mn | 
Raphael . . . .| Brown .| » ” eae Tae ae 
Rembrandt . . .|Brown .| » » ) 
Rose d’Amour . .| Brown .| » 9D 1 cae at) We TD se. | aa |) ts 
Ronetia. § 2h..*g- 3 Girling . ” ” ” ” 
Samuel Girling . .|Girling . ” ” 
Sarah . . . . .| Drummon ” 
Scarlet Gem a uo Pe” 6 ” hy 9 ” ” ” ” ” 
Schone Erfurse. . ” oe 
Sir E. Antrobus .| Keynes . eo a 
SirH. Smith .. ” 
Shylock . . . .| Collison .| » | » a Pee Hae oe 
SirR. Sale . . .|Smith. . ” 
Springfield Rival .| Inwood . ” a 
Stan‘ of Perfection | Keynes .| » | » | » | 9 | 9 | 9 | 99 | oo | os 
SOEs vis ae es Breage’... ..| 2 | (a AR Ok LY 
The Gipsy . . .|Skynner . ” 
The Hero. . . .| Turner . ” 
Toison d’Or . . .| Batteurs . ” ” 
Vernista . . . .| Mitchell . | Me 
Victorine. . . .| Bushell 1} » yo |” ” ” 
WEG ey lee, 6, 5 Re ” 
Victory of Sussex . | Stamford . ” 
Walter Hilson . .| Dodd’. . ” By 1) 995 |) os 
War Eagle . . .| Keynes . ” 


Yellow Standard .|Keynes .| » | » | 9 | 9» | » | 9» | 9 | os | oy 
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LIST OF THE BEST 50 TULIPS. 


NAME. 


Roses. 


Aglaia . 

Arlette 
Astonishing . 
Bacchus ; 
Brulante Eclatante . 
Camuze de Craix 
Catalani . 
Cerise 4 Belle Forme 
Claudiana. . 
Countess of Wilton. 
of Buckingham 








Elizabeth . 
By.) « 4. 4 
Jane Harwood . 
King of Saxony . 
La Belle Nanette 
Fee 

Lady Crewe . 
Lady Denbigh 
Lady Middleton 
Lady Douro . 
Lady Peel 

La Tendresse 
Lavinia 

Lucetta : 
Madame Vestris 
MSMA A. 5) 
Manteau Ducal . 
Persiani : 
Ponceau trés Biane 
Queen Eleanor . 
Rose Brilliant 
Rose Moutonne. 
Rosa Blanca . 
Rose Premier 
Rose Quarto. 
Triomphe Royale 


BizARREs. 


Abercrombie . 
Apelles 

Apollo. 

Bolivar 

Catafalque 
Cenotaphium. 
Charbonnier Noir . 
Coronation 


RAISER, 


Groom’s . 


of Clanwilliam | | Groom’ a’ 
Duch** of Sutherland Groom’s , 


Groom’s . 
Groom’s . 


Goldham . 


Groom’s . 


Dutch 


Dutch 


Walker 
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Holloway. 


Mr. Groom, 


Clapham, 


Mr. J. Hunt, 
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List of the best 50 Tulips—(continued). 
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Bizarres 
(continued). 
Darius. . Y 
Duke of Buckingham Groom’s . ” 


Duke of Devonshire | Dickson’s 


Duke of Norfolk Groom’s . ” 

Duke of Wellington ” 

Earl of Lincoln . Groom’s . ” 

Everard ae Bowler ” 

Fabius e ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Garrick ” 

Glencoe ” ” ” 

Hamlet ” ” ” ” 
Junius Brutus ” 

King; s. Strong ” ” ” ” ” 
Lord Byron. . Strong " 

Lord Churchill . Ellis ” 

Lord King . . Walker ¥ 

Lord Strathmore ” ” 

Lucullus . Clark . ” 
Marcellus. . ” ” 9 
Marshal Soult Groom’s . ” ” 9 
Nourri Effendi . Groom’s . ” 

Optimus ” 9 ” " 
Polydora . ” 


Brown 


Polyphemus . 
Lawrence 


Polyphemus . 


Platoff . 3 ” 

Pompe Funebre . a 

Prince of Wales Groom ” 

Selim . . ; ” ” " 
Shakspeare Lawrence ” z 


Sir E. Codrington . 
Sir E. Knatchbull . 
Sir G. Whitmore 
Solon . ‘ 
Ulysses 

Vivid . . 
William .. 
William IV. . 


BYBLG@MENS. 


Addison 

Alcon. . 
Ambass. d’ Hollande 
Archilaus . 

Bates 24 

Beauty . 

Benjamin . ‘ 
Bijou des Amateurs 
Byzantium 


Brown 
Saunders . 
Norman . 
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List of the best 50 Tulips—(continued). 
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(continued). 

Camorine . ‘ 9 9 

Captain Cook . ” 

Claude. ... ” 

Cleopatra. . ” ” ” 

David... . ” ” ” ” ” 

Democrat. . ” 

Duke of Buccleuch . ” 

Franciscus Primus . ry) ” ” ” 

Friend. . . ” » ” 

General Bournavelde ” ” 

Homer... Groom’s 9 

King .. Holmes ” ” ” 

King George Iv. 99 

Lallah Rookh ” ” 

Imperatrix Florum . ” 

Lewald . ” 

Lord Bloomfield Ellis . . ” » 

Lord Stanley ” ” ” 

Louis XVI. . ” ” 

Lysander Noir . ” 

ielong sist ‘ ” 9 ; 

Mary - Goldham . ” »” ” 

ee “alias Sheba »9 ” ” ” 

Miss Esther Wells . ” 

Musidora. . . ” ” ” 

Pandora . Clark’s . 99 ” 9 ” 

Patty . 99 ” ” 

Priam. . é ’9 

Prince Albert ” 

Prince George . Clark. . ” 

Queen Adelaide . Groom's . »” %9 

Queen of the North a 

Roi de Siam. . ” ” 99 99 

Roscius .. . ” 

Rubens oe ” 9 

Salvata Rosa. . ” ” 99 99 

Sir G. Cockburn 9 

Superbe en Noir ” ” 

Thalia ee ee @ ” 99 ” 

Victoria Regina . Groom’s . ” 

Violet Alexander ” % 

Violet Blondeau ” ” 


Violet Imperial . 
Violet Quarto 

Violet Sovereign 
Wallace .. . 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE AURICULA FOR MARCI. 


‘Asout the middle of the month the trusses will be sufficiently for- 
ward to select those intended for exhibition. Seven pips is the 
lowest number allowed by the London societies; therefore select the 
most promising, containing that number and upwards. ‘Those with 
round buds, as nearly of a size as possible, the truss also round and 
compact, should be particularly selected, and if there are any mon- 
ster pips among them with large oblong tubes or other deformities, 
remove them while young. At this stage of their growth, care must 
be taken in watering that none be allowed to fall into the tubes or 
pipe, if it happen to be exposed, as is the case with some varieties ; 
for although the buds be so young, the meal of the eye may be 
formed, and if so the water will run the meal over the ground-colour, 
and when the blossom is expanded it will be found dull and unfit for 
exhibition. 

The mealy-grass varieties require a little extra attention, for 
their beauty is much increased by preserving the white powder on 
their foliage. To obtain this object without drawing the plants 
more than possible, we have been accustomed to nail a strip of wood 
on each side the centre bar of the frame, of sufficient width to shelter 
them from rain, and place the plants beneath it. By this means 
they enjoy a free circulation of air and light till in a proper state of 
forwardness to remove under the hand-glasses, or on the stage. 


J.T. NEVILLE. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 


Every grower of Carnations and Picotees must have occasionally 
suffered annoyance from the destruction of the blooms of these 
plants by the thrip. If any reader of the Florist has been fortunate 
enough to find a method of arresting the mischief of this pest, he 
would confer a lasting obligation upon every cultivator by giving 
publicity to the plan he adopts. oe 


Cuttivators of florists’ flowers should never be without a good 
supply of number-pegs or labels, which for open ground use should 
not be less than six inches in length; for pot use four inches will be 
sufficient. By all means let these be made of uniform shape and 
size; neatness and order are much increased by these methodical 
arrangements. . 
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PLANT-PROTECTING CONTRIVANCES. 


Tuis is a neighbourhood of market-gardens, and famous for straw- 
berries; and it often surprises strangers to hear at what a small cost 
the pottle-baskets are made in which they are accustomed to buy this 
fruit in London and its vicinity. Three shillings, and three and six- 
pence per gross of twelve dozen, is about the average sum our poor 
women receive from the market-gardeners ; and out of this they have 
to purchase the laths. These laths are rent out of wood imported 
Oa from the Baltic. They are similar 
| Hh \ to those used by plasterers, only 
/| || )\|\ broader and thicker. These the 
-} | 4\\))\ basket - makers soak in water, to 
| | ||| make them split the more easily 
‘| | }\\)|| into what may be termed wooden 
Ht 
ai y \ |} 1 


a 


ribbons, which are interwoven up- 
on a block, with stouter upright 
pieces of a similar character. Sit- 
| ting on low stools, with a tub of 
«6 . ‘ 
water containing their materials 
Ne hed ‘a | before them, the women and child- 
== —=—"r« ren of our poor may be found in 


a S———" their cottages, only too thankful 
ack 


= acr_—-£7, to be fully employed in this manu- 
] facture. It occurred to me, when 


} 















ae = 
ieee To au 
—_a ee I first thought of sending out my — 
—— = own seedlings, that these straw- = 
berry baskets, with a little modification, might be made very serviceable 
as a protection for the plants when packed for transmission, whether by 
land or sea. For this purpose they have answered admirably. Messrs. 
Hovey, the well-known nurserymen at Boston, U.S., in writing to 
say how much pleased they were with this mode of packing, said, 
that ‘‘the plan ought to have originated with a Yankee.” One of 
these baskets was figured in the 
Chronicle ; but it may be repeated 
in the Florist without disadvan- 
tage, and perhaps aid the object I 
have in view, which is to inform 
nurserymen, that these baskets, 
fitted to hold a 4-inch pot, may 
be had at four shillings per hun- 
dred; that they pack closely in 
y skeleton-cases; and that on writ- 
‘eg ing to Mrs. Allen, Isleworth, she 
=7, will feel a pleasure in making 
| any quantity that may be re- 
quired. 
Subjoined is a woodcut of ano- 
ther description, used for cover- 
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ing pansies, pinks, &c. in strong cold winds or frosty nights. 
Shelter is afforded, with plenty of air; light also combined with 
shade. 


Isleworth. Epwarp BEck. 


— 


REMINISCENCES, BY DR. HORNER. 
A HINT TO RANUNCULUS-GROWERS, 


Ir is recommended by some of the best cultivators of the Ranun- 
culus, that its seeds be sown in the first week of January; but I 
am satisfied, by frequent experiment, that this is an error: the latter 
end of March is the ‘‘ time to sow.” This is the period at which 
the roots that were planted at the only proper time, the middle of 
February, begin to shew their growth above ground; and it is not 
a fanciful or unphilosophical theory to suppose that ‘‘ the seeds after 
their kind” should, at the same time, feel in an exalted degree the 
nature that stirs within them, and their vital principle be certainly 
excited to speedy germination. 

Assuredly, the seeds vegetate in a comparatively much less time 
when sown at the end of March than in the beginning of January ; 
and herein, maybe, rests the point of success. For thus the smaller 
and weaker seeds, which generally produce the best flowers, as being 
the produce of the most double ones, are less liable to all the contin- 
gencies and sources of failure to which a long sojourn beneath the 
soil in the seed-box exposes them; for it is essential to complete 
success that the surface-soil, by which they are so lightly covered, 
should ever be kept in an equable state, viz. as to moisture and other 
external circumstances. This, through the severe month of January, 
and part of February, it would require much care to effect, or rather, 
would be impossible of accomplishment, without putting the seed-boxes 
under cover, which is decidedly an improper state for them. Under 
all circumstances, they should be exposed, near a wall, to all the 
skiey influences of air and rain; and all such appliances as bottom- 
heat, cold frames, or greenhouses, should be eschewed. Doubtless, 
more careful cultivators, who recommend January, are successful in 
practice; but I hesitate not to say, only to a degree. Even they, 
and all others, will be infinitely more so, if they adopt the time I 
have recommended. 

The seed may be sown in boxes, a foot and a half or two feet 
square, and eight inches deep, that the soil may retain its moisture, 
and afford sufficient depth for the roots. The top two inches should 
simply consist of equal parts of finely-sifted mould and heath-soil. 
I have found the effects of the heath-soil to be most kindly, it being 
light yet close, and retentive of moisture; a condition highly favour- 
able for the expansion and growth of the tuberous roots. Press this top 
two inches of soil moderately, and as even and smooth as possible, with 
a flat board, and then sow the seeds so thickly that they just cover or 
hide it out of sight. Next, by means of a very fine sieve, sprinkle over 
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the seeds some of the same light soil, barely sufficient to cover them; 

and lastly, thoroughly bedew it with water by the use of the finger 
and a clothes-brush. In a day or two, when the seeds begin to swell, 

some of them may partially reappear on the surface; if so, they must 
be sprinkled with soil as in the first instance. It is most essential 
that the whole of the earth in the seed-boxes be kept moist: hence 
artificial watering, with a fine-rosed watering-pan, will from time to 
time be required. 


Hull. 


ON TITE APPOINTMENT OF REFEREES, 


AND THE POSSIBILITY OF THEIR GRANTING TO DESERVING SEEDLINGS 
REFEREK-CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


Tue giving and the obtaining of first-class certificates for seedling 
flowers appears to me to be at present confined within too narrow 
limits. I do not say that flowers are rejected which ought to obtain 
certificates, for I am not now speaking of the judgment exercised, 
but rather of the small opportunity of submitting seedlings for such 
judgment. The exhibition of seedlings, and the obtaining of first- 
class certificates, seem to me to be principally confined to a few 
growers in the neighbourhood of London. ‘The metropolitan exhi- 
bitions are undoubtedly the most important ones, and it must be 
naturally expected that the seedlings there shewn will be mainly 
exhibited by those who live within an easy distance of London. Yet 
there may be and doubtless are many enthusiastic florists, raisers of 
seedlings perhaps nowise inferior to those shewn in London, who, 
owing to the distance they live from the metropolis, are unable to 
exhibit their pets for a prize. 

This has always appeared to me hard and unsatisfactory. Let 
me invite the manager of the Florist to supply to some extent this 
want. Let the persons they select to judge each sort of flowers be 
called the Florist Referees, and when they have a really deserving 
good flower sent to them for inspection, let them return to the raiser 
a referee-certificate of merit—a small valueless card would suffice. 
This would not, of course, prevent a seedling being shewn in public 
for a first-class certificate, but it would at once give to a really good 
flower an unmistakeable character. 

To render such a method practicable, some simple conditions 
must be declared, such as these :. 

When flowers are sent to compete for a referee-certificate there 
must not be less than three blooms of each seedling. They must be 
carefully packed so as to avoid such damage as might destroy the 
character of the flowers. 

They must be distinctly named; and for the benefit of the public 
the names of the approved flowers and of the raisers must be declared 
in the next number of the Florist. 

Such an arrangement would, in my humble judgment, be much 
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facilitated by the names of the referees being made public, and by 
the flowers being directed to them, instead of wasting their freshness 
in an additional post-office. As the referees might not always be 
within reach, it would perhaps be advisable for them to fix certain 
days or weeks for the reception of these competing seedlings during 
the season. 

My plan may not be thought feasible; the intention at least is 
good, which is to promote the enjoyment of florists in general, and 
the prosperity of the Florist in particular. 

J. H. G. 





TWELVE OF THE BEST CALCEOLARIAS 


RAISED BY MR. KINGHORN, GARDENER TO THE EARL OF KILMOREY. 


Van Tromp, bright reddish brown, chequered with orange. 
Refulgence, very bright, slightly marked with orange. 
Washington, dark maroon, chequered with dark orange. 
Emperor, dark chocolate, with irregular orange marks. 
Amelia, light straw, chequered with crimson. 
Masterpiece, deep maroon, chequered with orange. 
Conrad, dark puce. 

Ardens, bright crimson. 

Punch, crimson, with orange eye. ° 

Attractor, dark spotted. 

Julia, light cream, with crimson spots. 

Perfection, purple, mottled. 





CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


Auricuuas will now advance in growth with every favourable change 
of the weather; but while the wind is blowing from the east they 
progress but little. A more liberal supply of water is necessary 
than last month; they must be kept at a growing moisture, and 
for the first week or ten days be allowed the benefit of warm 
showers. The night covering should be closely attended to; the 
plants being in a growing state require this caution. From 
about the middle of the month, shading will be necessary for an 
hour or two during the heat of the day. Look over the offsets 
taken off last month, destroy slugs (if any), and give water 
where necessary. Seedlings sown at the beginning of January 
may now be transplanted into large pans, or boxes, about half 
or three-quarters of an inch apart. Compost for this purpose 
should be prepared after the manner recommended for offsets in 
the February Number. Covering and uncovering the frames night 
and morning must be regulated by the state of the atmosphere at 
the time. If frosty, cover up from three o'clock to half-past four 
Pr M., according to circumstances; or if a dry cutting easterly 
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wind be blowing, without frost, draw on the lights about the 
same time, but defer the covering till dusk, and allow the plants 
the benefit of the light. On the contrary, should the atmosphere 
be open and moist, leave the glasses off till dusk, that seedlings 
may have the benefit of the air while the weather is suitable for 
their growth. In the morning uncover early, if the weather will 
permit ; but if frosty, defer it till the rime is gone. 
J.T. Nevitir. 


Cauceotarias.—See Mr. Holme’s paper, page 54. 


Carnations and Picoregs will now be moving; keep your compost 
dry, so as to commence potting for bloom at once, if the weather 
is at all favourable. This business is often delayed too long; 
and when a large number have to be potted, a part are shifted 
too late, unless attended to at once. Should snow or severe 
weather come on after a part of them are shifted, use the remain- 
ing empty pots to cover them with, if short of hand-lights or 
glasses. Those in small pots will require watering often, and 
to have all the air possible to harden them, as the lights must 
soon be dispensed with. It must be very bad weather to shut 
them up after March has come in. Let all the pots be well 
washed before using, employ plenty of drainage, and pot firmly. 

Chalvey. C. Turner. 


Dauttias, if not already started, should be placed in heat forthwith ; 
put a little mould about the tubers, but not over the crown. 
When the shoots are between 3 and 4 inches long, they will 
readily strike in a moderate hot-bed. If only a few strong plants 
are required, dividing the roots will be pucicne: 

Chalvey. C. Turner. 


Fucusias, to make fine specimens, should be frequently shifted and 
stopped back. J. Dozson. 


PgLarconiums.—All plants that are intended to bloom in July, will 
require to be stopped back the first or second week in this 
month: they should have been potted about the middle of last 
month, that they might have got nicely established, and ready 
to break well after stopping. Keep the house rather close for a 
few days, this will help them to push out their eyes. The plants 
that were stopped back the beginning of January for blooming 
in June, will require plenty of air at all opportunities. ‘Those 
intended to bloom in May that have not been stopped since 
cutting down, will be putting up their trusses. On sunny days, 
draw the syringe over them about once a week, and shut the 
house up warm, with the sun upon it, about three or four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


Pinxs.—The month of March is generally a sickly time with Pinks ; 
the easterly winds affect them more at this than any other season. 
By top-dressing the beds early in the month you will afford them 
considerable support and protection. Before laying on the dress- 
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ing, the plants should be cleaned, the surface of the soil stirred, 
and all broken or defaced tallies or number-sticks replaced with 
new ones, that no errors may occur by lost numbers, &c. ‘lop- 
dress with equal parts of decomposed cow or horse manure and 
good mellow loam or maiden earth. All tender or scarce varie- 
ties should have a little extra protection given throuch this 
month with something of an open quality that will not draw the 
plants, yet secure them from cutting winds. Sow Pink seed 
about the middle of the month on any light, rich, sandy compost 
in pans, pots, or boxes; protect them from hail and heavy rains. 
As soon as you observe them begin to germinate, remove them 
to a shady situation, or protect them from the sun after nine 
o’clock in the morning. J. T. Nevi.ve. 


PoLYANTHUSES under pot-culture will require the same attention and 
treatment as the Auricula, but may be allowed the benefit of warm 
showers much longer. Though this be the case, care must be 
taken that no rain falls on the expanded blossoms, as it consider- 
ably impairs the brilliancy of their colours. Stir the surface of 
the soil in the out-beds of both named varieties and seedlings, 
clean them of decaying foliage, and top-dress the beds if not 
already done. Examine the early blooming seedlings, and if a 
superior marked variety presents itself (though it be pin-eyed), 
preserve it as a seeder, and fertilise it with the best variety you 
have in flower at the time. J.T. NEvivue. 


PLANTING. 


Ranuncu.Lus.—The last fortnight in February, and the first fort- 
night in March, make the month within which the Ranunculus 
should be planted. Florists, as a class, are distinguished for 
forethought, and hence it may be assumed, that not only the 
locality for this floral gem has been allotted in the garden, but 
the necessary compost prepared. The formation of beds is pro- 
perly the work of autumn, and the soil should not be disturbed 
at this season more than about two inches deep; but if in any 
case this operation has been neglected, loam of tenacious, but 
not clayey texture should be procured, and mixed with half the 
quantity of decomposed cow or horse-manure ; and with this the 
beds should be made up one foot in depth. The top layer, of 
two inches thickness, should be free from fresh manure. Vege- 
table is to be preferred to animal manure for this stratum, if 
added just previous to planting. 

The beds should be level, not rising more than an inch above 
the path, unless the soil be heavy, and the subsoil cold, in which 
case a greater elevation is admissible. ‘Three feet to three feet 
four inches will be found a convenient width. For planting 
varieties under name on a small scale, margin-boards, of three- 
quarters of an inch in width, painted lead-colour, and numbered 
progressively with white paint, will be found the most secure, 
and at the same time a neat arrangement, laths of any kind 
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being more liable to disturbance, accidents, or loss. A scale of 
the bed must, of course, be made and registered. The making 
of two copies will commend itself to the judgment of the prudent, 
as the loss of one, when the only one, has often been the source 
of irremediable and protracted annoyance to the connoisseur. 
Ranunculus roots (or, more properly, tubers,) may be planted 
in drills, one inch and a half in depth, drawn longitudinally in the 
bed for mixtures, and transversely for named varieties. The rows 
should be arranged to allow the tubers to be about five inches 
asunder each way, or six inches by five may be preferable, as an 
increase of width from row to row one way of the bed, either 
transversely or from end to end, will have the advantage of 
room for applying a top-dressing or water in subsequent stages of 
culture. The tubers should be placed rather firmly (claws down- 
wards) in the soil; and a knowledge of this fact has led to the 
origination of many contrivances in the shape of dibbles; but 
drilling possesses some advantages over dibbling, as, with proper 
attention, the required firmness of compost around the roots may 
be obtained, and greater facility be afforded in a drill for placing 
the tubers correctly, and without danger of injuring or fracturing 
the claws. After depositing the tubers, rake the beds quite 
level; and if drying winds prevail, so that the fine surface be- 
come very dry, a gentle pressure of the soil will be useful. 
Prepare a compost for future top-dressing. Good loam, the 
top-spit of a fat pasture, and decayed stable-manure, or, if the 
soil be light, old cow-dung, in equal parts, will be suitable for the 
purpose. Tyso anD Son. 


Wallingford. 


Roses 1n Pors, if intended to bloom in June, should be pruned the 


first or second week in this month. J. Dosson, 


Tuxips.—The surface of the beds should be carefully stirred; the 


soil should never be allowed to become crusted on the top. A 
net drawn over the entire bed, and tied to the hoops, is of great 
advantage ; 1t answers two or three purposes, viz. keeps off cats, 
breaks the force of the wind, protects the foliage from injury by 
hail-storms, and helps to preserve from frosts during the night. 
Great care should now be observed lest the infant bud be 
damaged, as most assuredly it will, if the rain be allowed to 
stagnate at the base of the bracte, and become frozen; a 
withered and imperfect bloom will inevitably be the result. 
Some amateurs adopt the mode of gently separating the foliage 
with the hand, and thus letting the water drain out; a good 
plan, but requires a little care. J. Hunt. 


High Wycombe, 


Levey, Robson, and Frauklyu, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 





— 
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SEEDLING CAMELLIA. 


THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 


Mr. NicHotson, gardener to the Earl of Orkney, Taplow 
Court, is the successful raiser of the beautiful variety figured 
in our present number. It was exhibited last season at the 
Horticultural Society’s Rooms, Regent Street, and much ad- 
mired. Our representation may be depended upon for its 
correctness. The plant is handsome, the foliage large and 
bold, of a deep rich green. The specimen from which it was 
copied measured four inches in diameter: the flower is cir- 
cular in outline, composed of large stout petals, perfectly 
smooth on the edge; these gradually diminish towards the 
centre; but as they become smaller, their forms are less per- 
fect in outline. The accompanying representation of one of 
the larger petals was traced, 
that the exact figure might 
be given. They are transpa- ¢ 
rent in texture, of a creamy ~ > 
white, and are striped with /*< 
two shades of bright rosy pink, 
clear and well-defined. We 
consider it a valuable addition 
to any collection, and in the 
class to which it belongs it 
ranks with the best. 

Mr. Nicholson’s treatment 
of the Camellia is added as a 
fit accompaniment to the above notice of his seedling. 





My mode of cultivating these plants differs but little, if at 
all, from that usually followed. I generally shift them after 
NO. IV. G 
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flowering, just as they begin to make a start; and I prefer 
this plan to that adopted by many growers, of shifting when 
the plants have made their wood, which I like them to do when 
placed in a vinery that has been at work. I use a mixture 
of turfy loam and peat-soil, adding a little rotten manure and 
silver sand. Beneath the shade of the vines they make their 
growth, and form their flower-buds; and during this time | 
supply the plants plentifully with water, and occasionally give 
them a little weak liquid manure, using the syringe freely 
after a hot day. I then harden the plants off gradually, and 
place them out of doors in the shade for a few weeks, which 
I think a great advantage, before arranging them in a cool 
greenhouse for their winter quarters. By following the above 
treatment, I have succeeded in getting a good head of bloom 
upon my plants, and preserving them in a healthy condition. 

J. NicHo.Lson. 

Taplow Court, near Maidenhead. 





REMINISCENCES, BY DR. HORNER. 
THE POLYANTHUS. 


As this is the first of florists’ flowers to greet us in the spring, 
and as the time of its growth or flowering is that at which a plant 
-most effectually bespeaks attention, I shall now offer some reminis- 
cences on the culture of the Polyanthus. 

The Polus-anthos, Poly-anthus (many-flowered), is a direct de- 
scendant from the Primula vulgaris, the common primrose; yet, 
‘quantum mutatus ab illo,” what a change have the labours of the 
florist wrought here !—so great, indeed, that we are compelled to re- 
sort to the more exact science of botany, to assure us of its undoubted 
origin. For, not only has cultivation imparted to it a new as well 
as a distinct arrangement of colours, but the sessile stem of the 
primrose has been converted into the scape, or elevated stem, bear- 
ing an umbel of flowers, as in the recognised Polyanthus of florists. 
That the Polyanthus is, indeed, thus derived, the florist is too often 
vexatiously reminded, in witnessing among his cherished hopes, in 
a bed of seedlings, a fair sprinkling of primroses, both plain and 
coloured; while the cultivated seed of the primrose will not unfre- 
quently produce coloured flowers, and that on an elevated stem. 

Amongst the whole range of florists’ flowers, not one is of more 
easy cultivation than the Polyanthus; and yet I know that I rightly 
tell the experience of the majority of florists when I say, that with no 
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flower have they generally been so unsuccessful. The great fault 
lies in the fruitless attempt to grow it in pots. Even under such 
excellent instructions as Mr. Neville has lately detailed in The Florist, 
it will not thrive, or shew half its luxuriance and beauties. 

It is not difficult to account for its impatience of pot-culture, 
which is perhaps referrible to several causes. Thus, when so cir- 
cumstanced, it is subjected to a lack of that degree of moisture so 
acceptable to it; which may arise from inattention to watering, 
lightness of soil, or drying of the pots. It may in part depend on 
the cramping of its roots; for the Polyanthus grown in the open 
border is most prolific of long, thick, fleshy, fibrous roots. But 
chiefly, I conceive, is it dependent on the confinement within the 
cold frame, and which no attention to airing can obviate: inducing 
a paleness and softness in the leaves and flower-stem, strongly con- 
trasting with the firm, crisp, yet succulent and luxuriant green 
foliage of those which are grown in the open bed. 

The only sure guidance in the artificial cultivation of a plant is 
the observance of its natural condition and habitat. And where 
grows the primrose, in its wild luxuriance, but in the shaded lane or 
woodland? And though it is sometimes seen to adorn in the spring 
the sunny bank of a hedgerow, yet, ere the summer’s sun can visit 
It, even there it will be found that Flora has kindly sheltered her 
favourite amid the shadowing growth of others of her train. The 
Polyanthus, then, should always be grown in a codl bed, or open 
border, which has an eastern aspect, or which is otherwise wholly 
shaded from the summer’s sun, for it is most impatient of heat and 
drought, and, it may be added, of confinement and smoke also; and 
hence it can never be well grown in the immediate vicinity of large 
towns. Good and retentive sod-soil from an old pasture, of this 
four parts, enriched with one other part of old cow-manure, and two 
of decaying leaves, or rough vegetable mould, afford it the most ac- . 
ceptable medium of growth. ‘Though the leaf-mould is not wholly 
necessary, yet it will ever be found, both in respect to the Auricula 
and the Polyanthus, that wherever there occurs in the soil a little 
mass of decaying leaves or sticks, there the roots will be most nu- 
merous and vigorous. Such practical hints, or natural tendencies, 
the observant florist ever treasures up; and it is by their observation 
and application that he becomes a more successful cultivator than 
his fellows. 

The proper time for planting is the last week of July—the end of 
their period of summer’s rest, and when the old plants have attained 
such maturity and size as to admit of easy division. It is most 
essential that this period of planting be strictly observed, in order 
that the plants may have all the advantages of their natural autumnal 
growth, and thereby of becoming thoroughly established in the soil 
before winter; thus ensuring a vigorous bloom in the spring, as well 
as obviating all chances of disease or death, from the severity or 
changes of weather in their winter season of rest. The plants should 
be carefully divided with a sharp knife, or neatly detached with the 
fingers if nearly sepurated, but not slit or torn up; though such 
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injurious and unscientific practice has by many been recommended, 
on the whimsical theory that a lacerated wound in the Polyanthus 
or Auricula is sooner healed than an incised one! Lacerated wounds, 
both in plants and animals, are most dangerous. The main, or tap- 
root, should be shortened to within an inch of the insertion of the 
leaves, that a few of the young and more vigorous fibrous roots only 
be retained. ‘The method of planting is perhaps the most important 
feature in the culture of the Polyanthus—it must be set deep. Hav- 
ing made a hole in the earth with a trowel, place the plant so deep 
therein that the very crown of the root be covered one inch with soil ; 
for it is from this upper part that the young roots proceed; and 
hence it is essential that they at once meet with earth in which to 
grow and ramify. If this condition be not afforded, it will either 
dwindle and damp off from the perishing of these young roots, or we 
shall witness a stunted plant, with a bunch of curly fibres, struggling 
to reach the surface of the earth—a very common sight in a neglected 
border of Polyanthuses. It may be planted in rows, and every way 
about eight inches apart; and having thoroughly watered the bed, 
the plants require no further care whatever; all covering or protec- 
tion in the winter being wholly unnecessary or hurtful. 

In the spring, the surface of the bed, and around the plants, 
should be made neat and clean; and when the flower-stems have 
risen, and the flowers are about to expand, they should be protected 
by an awning from the rain and sun, or the freshness and richness of 
their colours will be deteriorated. If required for the purpose of ex- 
hibition, or for ornamenting a cool, airy greenhouse, or even a cold 
frame, they may be readily taken up, without risk or injury, with a 
ball of earth, and put into common-sized Auricula-pots, being at the 
same time liberally supplied with water: when no longer required 
for such purposes, they must again be returned to the bed. 

When the bloom is over, and during the summer-months, the 
plants still require no care, beyond the ordinary attention of keeping 
them clean, and the earth moderately moist by occasional watering ; 
for although, from the proper situation of the bed, the sun is not 
permitted to shine thereon, yet if the Polyanthus be subjected to 
drought, it is extremely apt to become infested with the red spider, 
as indicated by the destructive yellow mottling of the foliage. 

Such, then, is the simple treatment required by the Polyanthus— 
a flower which is endeared to us as being associated with our earliest 
recollections of a flower-garden, and which recals to us all the joyous 
existence of childhood! Let us cherish this flower—for, in imagina- 
tion, it gently leads us back to that first period of our lives when the 
heart was happy, because it was innocent. Let us cherish it—for it 
admonishes us that innocence and virtue are ever the requirements 
for happiness. Let us cherish it—for it tells us of the stealthy flight 
of Time, and of the lapse of the young heart’s feelings ; how our 
childhood glides on into age, and how its innocence is overtaken of 
evil ! 


Hull, March 1848. 
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THE VERBENA. 


BY MR. BARKER, GARDENER TO THE MARQUIS OF AILSA. 


‘Tae Verbena has for many years been an especial favourite of ours ; 
and we therefore hope to be excused if we exhibit some enthusiasm 
in speaking of it as an object worthy of a high place in every well- 
furnished garden. We have no wish to extol it at the expense of 
other flowers, of which we are general admirers ; but, considering its 
varied usefulness and applicability for ornament, we consider the 
Verbena has not an equal. How admirably it is adapted for bed- 
ding out in the parterre or cottager’s garden, or for ornamenting the 
rugged rock-work, and those pretty ornaments of our gardens, the 
vase or the rustic basket! It grows luxuriantly on the decaying 
stumps of trees, blooms in the greenhouse, and enlivens the conser- 
vatory—every where it is at home, and always finds a welcome. But 
it is never better located than when it is extensively planted in the 
beds of a well-laid-out geometrical garden. No flower can boast of 
a greater variety of colour, ranging from the brightest scarlet to the 
purest white, and in many instances emitting a delicate perfume. 
Its habit is also so various ; in some instances a perfect creeper, in 
others of erect growth, adapted for training over wire-work of orna- 
mental forms. Let us add to all its other excellences, the length of 
time that well-cultivated beds of it will continue in bloom, and we 
think we have said enough to establish its claim to universal favour. 
No plant is of more easy cultivation than the Verbena. The beds 
should be prepared directly after the early frosts have destroyed the 
old plants. We give them a good dressing of manure, preferring 
for this purpose the remains of an old cucumber-bed, turning up the 
soil twelve or fifteen inches deep, and leaving it rough, to be well 
pulverised by the frost. About the second week in April, weather 
permitting, we level down the soil, and prick it over about three 
inches deep with a potato-fork, and the beds will then be ready to 
receive the plants. Place them from twelve to eighteen inches 
apart, and peg each shoot neatly and securely down, to prevent 
them being disturbed by the wind. ll the attention they will 
require after planting will be, to remove the pegs from time to time 
as the shoots elongate. Should the season prove dry, supply them 
with water, using liquid manure every third time ; liberally for scar- 
lets and all high or bright colours, but with caution for whites. 

Cuttings should be taken about the end of August, and planted 
in sand or any light soil, under a north or west wall, and covered with 
hand-glasses, where, with a little attention, they will be well-rooted 
in about a fortnight. 

When this is the case, plant them singly into pots known as 
thumbs or small sixties (3-inch), using a soil composed of equal parts 
of turfy loam and peat; place them in a frame, and keep them 
close for a few days, till rooted into the fresh soil, when they may 
be exposed by degrees to the full influence of sun and air. Stop 
every shoot at the second joint, to make the plants bushy. Allow 
them to remain in the frame till the end of October, then remove 
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them to the upper shelf in the greenhouse or cold pit, where, with 
a little stopping and an occasional watering, they will remain very 
safe (providing severe frost is excluded) till the first week in March, 
when they may again be removed to the frame (should the season 
be mild), and exposed as before to sun and air; under such treat- 
ment the plants will be dwarf, short jointed, very hardy, and quite 
prepared for bedding out by the second week in April, and will stand 
fully exposed to four or five degrees of frost uninjured. Such is the 
way we should treat the good old-established sorts; of course, with 
the new varieties the case is very different. Propagated in spring, 
they are unprepared for exposure too early in the season; the safest 
time for bedding out such plants is about the second week in May. 
But the great advantage of early planting is, that the garden is 
gay betimes, and no fear need be entertained but that the plants 
will continue to produce a very liberal crop of these beautiful flowers 
till the frost destroy them in the autumn. 

St. Margaret's, Isleworth. 


TWENTY-FOUR OF THE BEST VERBENAS. 


Captivation (Smith).—Bright rose, scarlet spot, striking and fine. 

Comte de Paris (Salter).— Rose, with blue border. 

Defiance (Robinson).—Brilliant scarlet, form good, and free bloomer ; 
the best of its class. 

Desirable (Barker).—Purple lake, fine form. 

Desirable (Smith).—Cream and pink shaded, large and compact. 

Diversity (Beadle).—Rosy lilac and dark violet. 

Emperor of China (Ivery).—Colour deep, rich crimson. 

Empress of Scarlets (Barker).— A brilliant scarlet, but not good 
enough in shape for a show-flower ; a fine thing for bedding. 

Excelsa Superb (Smith).—Large, deep rose, fine form. 

Fairy (Smith).—Rose, with scarlet centre. 

Gem (Smith).— Pale pink, rose centre, fine shape, and large. 

Lady of the Lake (Barker).—A very bright rosy pink, flowers and 
truss very large. 

Madonna (Smith).—Rosy pink, with primrose eye, fine trusser. 

Magna (Barker).—A delicate rose of much substance, flowers and 
truss very large. 

Marchioness of Ailsa (Barker).—Delicate pale pink, white centre, 










good shape. 
Miss Sarah (Smith).—White, pink centre, fine form. 
One in the Ring.—Salmon, very large. a 
Princess Marie (Salter).—Pale blue, with dark centre. 
Rainbow (Smith).—-Grey lilac, fine form. | 4 a 


Ruby Superb (Mayer).—Bright ruby, light eye, fine form. 

Saint Margaret (Barker).—Scarlet crimson, light violet eyo 
and fine form. 

Satellite (Pearson).—Brilliant orange scarlet, yellow eye. 

Sir R. Peel (Smith).—Deep peach. 

Virgin Queen (Turville).—Large, pure white, good shape 

Vizen (Smith).—Pale pink, fine shape. 
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TWENTY-FOUR OLDER ONES, VERY SHOWY, AND BETTER ADAPTED FOR 
BEDS THAN SOME OF THE ABOVE. 


Alba Adoratissima (Barker). —Blush, with lilac eye. 

A methystina.—Light blue. 

Atrosanguinea (Chandler).—Crimson, with yellow eye. 
Aurora (Youell).—Pinkish salmon. 

Barkerii (Barker). — Dark scarlet. 

Beauty Supreme.—Rose, very large. 

Bicolor Grandiflora (Van Houtte).—Scarlet, with dark eye. 
Boule de Feu (Girling).—Bnght scarlet. 

Champion (Smith).— Rosy salmon. 

Comet (Miller).—Cream, dark centre. 

Delight (Smith).—Pnimrose. 

Eliza.—Delicate salmon. 

Emma (Walton).—Deep purple. 

Favorite (Miller).—Bright rose. 

Heloise (Dufoy).—Rich purple, fine shape ; the best of its class. 
Imperatrice Josephine (Salter).—Fine deep blue. 

Lord John Russell (Smith).—Bright salmon. 

Lord Thurlow (Barker).—Crimson maroon. 

Merry Monarch (Smith).—Shaded orange crimson. 

Miss Harcourt (Cutter).— Pure white ; the best known. 
Mountain of Snow (Pearson).—Colour pure white, first-rate form. 
Reine de Francais (Dufoy).—Pink, with a rich carmine centre. 
Vulcan (Youell).—Rose and scarlet. 

Wonder of Scarlets (Ivery).—Scarlet. 


Our Note- Book. 





BIRDS IN CONNEXION WITH GARDENS AND PLANTS. 


I presume the pages of The Florist are open to any observations upon 
birds in connexion with gardens, plants, seeds, &c.; and many of 
your lady-readers, with myself, will feel additional interest in the 
work, if notes upon these interesting creatures occasionally appear. 
For my own part, my garden would lose half its interest if its fea- 
thered inhabitants were banished; and although I am frequently re- 
minded by my gardener of the manner in which the chaffinches and 
tom-tits have carried off his buds and seeds, or the blackbirds and 
thrushes his ripest and best strawberries, he cannot prevail over 
‘‘ Missus’s obstinacy,” and obtain permission to shoot them. In 
consequence, the birds behave as if they had a vested right in the 
estate ; the robins more particularly, as the following will shew. No- 
ticing my little red-breasted friend, some time back, in my heath- 
house, with a dead leaf in his bill, I watched where he intended to 
deposit it, and was surprised to find that he had selected the heart of 
a fine plant of ‘‘ Cavendishii.” Thinking this rather too impertinent, 
I cleared away his rubbish, and thought no more of it until, a few 
days after, seeing him fly out of the same plant, I found he had posi- 
tively taken possession again. I had the plant moved, but to no 
purpose; and at last have had to cover it with a large wire-gauze 
meat-cover, to send him about his business elsewhere. 
Devon. | Manaaret. 
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To the Editor of the Florist. 


As a clergyman, J have great pleasure in testifying to the truly satis- 
factory character of your new publication. Pretending to be a simple 
channel of communication between the principal dealers in florists’ 
flowers and the flower-loving public, it seems likely at the same 
time to contain much practical and useful information with reference 
to every point that can interest those who take pleasure in the grow- 
ing and raising of flowers. 

The illustrations are well executed ; indeed, no expense appears 
to have been spared in the production of your monthly volume. It 
deserves success, and I trust will meet with it. I have little doubt 
it will obtain a large circulation among my clerical brethren; many 
of whom doubtless, like myself, find much pleasure in the growth of 
florists’ flowers. 

I can safely recommend your work to them from the propriety of 
every article inserted in it, from the omission of all objectionable 
matter, and from the total absence (and I am given to understand 
designedly so) of any of those offensive advertisements which render 
so many papers and periodicals unfit to lie upon the tables of re- 
spectable families. Were it only for this one good point in its ma- 
nagement, The Florist deserves a wide and distinguished patronage. 
With every wish for your success, 


A CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


[Many letters of approval reach us, but we do not think it advis- 
able to publish more than those which call attention to any peculiar 
feature of our work. At the first outset it was decided that no ad- 
vertisements of the character above alluded to should find a place in 
our pages. We consider them the abuses of advertising, and that such 
advertisements ought not to be admitted into any respectable publi- 
cation. It is no prudish fastidiousness that leads us to say this ; we 
should not recommend our readers to keep the company of pill and 
ointment impostors, and we think it an injustice to make them do 
so in print. We might claim some credit on the score of pecuniary 
sacrifice from our refusal to insert such articles, if we did not believe 
that our motives will be appreciated by advertisers and our readers, 
and that in the long-run all parties will be benefited by the arrange- 
ment. We may also remark, that we receive no advertisements of 
subjects irrelevant to the objects of the work; and at the end of the 
year, our subscribers will find it a good plan, after separating our 
‘« Advertiser,” to have it stitched in a stout cover, for the purpose 
of ready reference if required. It has often cost us some time and 
trouble to search through a periodical for information contained in 
an advertisement,—the date of a new flower coming out, for instance. 
—EpirTor. | 
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RESULTS OF FOLLOWING GOOD ADVICE. 


WELL, since we parted, I have acted upon your advice, and procured 
the magnifying-glass you recommended me to do; and that I have 
not been idle, this drawing will testify. But, first, I may tell you 
that I have found a surprising quantity of the little maggot we last 
talked about, particularly amongst my Hybrid Perpetual Roses, in the 
old snags of which, both in the dead wood and alive, I have sometimes 
found as many as two or three very active, and ready to emerge from 
their winter quarters. In some of the larger spurs I have found goodly 
sized green caterpillars, to whom the bud of a perpetual in a young 
state would furnish but a scanty meal. But in the drawing before 
us you see a deposit of a different kind altogether. There is nothing 
in the appearance of No. 1 to arrest the naked eye; but placed 
beneath the magnifying-glass, a quantity of eggs are discovered, as 
in No. 2. So, again, with the leaf of Ancctochilus setaceus, or 





King of the Woods ; a scarcely perceptible disfigurement of its sur- 
face inducing me to examine it with my new pocket companion, I 
find it covered with the red spider, an insect that I verily believe 
becomes a grandfather in an hour, so rapidly does it increase. But 
what are these eggs? what enemy or friend to the florist will they 
reveal? Ah, there, you are asking for more than we bargained to 
tell, We are florists, not entomologists ; but no doubt that, in the 
number of our readers, there is “one of that gift,’ who will, ata 
future time, help us to the information we both require, and shall 
be thankful for.—What did you pay for your glass? Twelve shil- 
lings. Well, it will last you a life, with common care ; and I am sure 
you will now agree with me, that no gardener, amateur or profes- 
sional, ought to be without one. 


Goop Byes. 
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MR. SLATER ON THE NEGLECT © 


OF THE CULTIVATION OF FLORISTS’ FLOWERS IN THE GARDENS OF THE 
NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 


Frorists’ flowers, which may be considered the brightest gems of 
the garden, are, in many establishments, wholly discountenanced by 
the gardeners, on the ground that a greater number of hands would 
be required, which would increase expenses, to the dissatisfaction of 
their employers. Allowing this to be true, would not the gratifica- 
tion they afford counterbalance the expenses? Florists’ flowers do 
not require so much attention as represented, if cultivated in a 
proper manner. It is the neglect of them for a length of time 
which prevents them from making that display so attractive to every 
lover of nature. 

The Auricula, if the collection is small, will not occupy much 
time and trouble. Allowing them air freely upon all fine days, 
taking off all decayed leaves as they appear, potting in July or 
August, and a slight top-dressing in the spring, is all they require 
until out of bloom, which will be in May. They then require to be 
put in a shady yet airy place, and to be very seldom watered, as 
they do not like much moisture upon the foliage. They must be 
occasionally looked over and cleansed from the green fly, with a 
pipe similar to the blow-pipe, which, concentrating the air into one 
current, and directing it upon the plant, removes them instantly. 
Another thing to be observed at the same time is to look for a 
species of black grub in the heart of the plant, which, if not re- 
moved, eats it out, and destroys the bloom for the following spring. 

The Polyanthus is less trouble than the Auricula. It may be 
grown in pots, and placed where it can have only the morning sun, 
or else planted in a bed in a similar situation. But in a small col- 
lection pots would be preferable, as in the cold months they could 
be placed in a south aspect, and consequently would winter much 
better. In April they could be plunged in sand, and by that means 
kept moist. The greatest plague to Polyanthuses is the red spider, 
and this insect can only be kept under by frequently watering them. 

The Hyacinth, from the fragrance of the bloom, as well as its 
beautiful and varied colours, ought to have a place in every garden ; 
but, notwithstanding its advantages, it is much neglected, from a 
belief that it cannot be grown in this country. Hyacinths in Hol- 
land are raised as a matter of trade, and the object of the Dutch 
florists is to get them ready for sale in as short a time as possible, 
This is done by planting them in an exceedingly rich compost, of a 
light, sandy nature. In the neighbourhood of Haarlem, I have seen 
the beds covered with a solution of cow manure to prevent the sandy 
soil being blown about; but, generally speaking, their situation is 
peculiarly adapted for bulbs, being so near water that they may be 
said to grow in soil and water. I have raised Hyacinths for the last 
four years, and I find [ can do so as well as the Dutch, and produce 
bulbs equally large and weighty. The compost I use consists of at 
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least two-thirds manure, and the other third of sand and peat earth, 
well mixed, and turned fully two months before planting, and placed 
quite eighteen inches deep in the bed. The great cause of failure 
in England is, that they are grown in too poor a compost, which 
causes them to degenerate, just as any animal or human being will 
do when, after being fed upon a rich and nourishing diet, he is 
placed upon one of the poorest description. Hyacinths plunged in 
deep and narrow pots might be taken up to deck any part of the 
garden; but one thing must be observed, that, requiring more mois- 
ture than most bulbs, the bed should not be much higher than the 
walks. 

The Tulip, like the Hyacinth, requires less attention, after being 
planted, than any other florists’ flower. In the middle or latter end 
of October—not November, as practised in the South—they should 
be removed from the boxes and planted. I have now followed the 
plan recommended for three years, and I find that I get better roots, 
and stronger as well as larger blooms, by this means; and it is now 
generally practised. The 18th of October should be the earliest 
period of planting, and the bulbs, instead of coming up early, are 
generally later, as they make strong roots, and consequently are 
better able to form and support a large flower without exhausting 
the bulb. Tulips do not require much attention until February or 
March, when they will want protection from hail and thunder-storms 
until out of bloom in June. There are some who recommend cover- 
ing during the winter, but this | never practise myself, and I once 
saw a collection nearly spoiled by so doing. 

The Pink and Carnation occupy more time and attention than 
other varieties of florists’ flowers, though, if regularly attended to, 
they will amply repay the trouble. These, strictly speaking, are 
ladies’ flowers; and the fair sex are great admirers of the Picotee. 
Carnations require potting or bedding-out the latter end of March or 
beginning of April, and will not require much attention until May, 
when they will need sticking and tying up, as well as plentifyl 
watering in dry weather. The soil will want stirring up with a 
small three-pronged garden-fork, about three inches wide, and in a 
handle. The side buds will require taking off before they attain 
any great size, that the crown bud may be able to produce a large 
flower. This is essentially necessary where large flowers are wanted. 
As soon as it can be ascertained whether they are in colour, the 
operation of layering must commence. After the layers are well 
rooted, they must be planted in small pots, a pair in each, and 
placed in a cold frame embedded in sand, until the period arrives for 
‘planting out, when they can be put into their situation without dis- 
turbing or injuring the roots. 

Pinks are piped, that is, cut at a joint, and put under an air-tight 
glass until they strike root, when air is gradually given until the 
glass is finally removed, and the plants pricked out in a bed prepared 
for them. _ 

I have not much knowledge as to the treatment of Ranunculuses, 
which are very successfully grown in some parts of England and 
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Scotland, and being a plant that requires much moisture, the beds 
are generally made lower than the walks. They must not be watered 
over the foliage. 

Having thus briefly pointed out the method of cultivating various 
florists’ flowers, and the little trouble required in their cultivation, 
nothing further need be said, as each flower would require a separate 
article for the purpose, and this is only intended to give a brief 
outline. 


Nursery, Cheetham Hill, near Manchester. 
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FLOWER-GARDENS AMONG THE POOR. 


Tuat gardens, and especially flower-gardens, are tokens of transition 
from a state of barbarism, may be proved by the historical fact that 
whilst Italy, the most advanced of European countries, had its orna- 
mental gardeners in the fourteenth century, France had no regular 
gardens till the sixteenth or even seventeenth century, except one 
ancient garden at the Louvre. England was quite as far behind in 
floriculture, and little attention had been paid even to the common 
horticultural art for culinary purposes. The esculent vegetables now 
most in use were only introduced in the reign of Elizabeth, and some 
sorts a great deal later. 

Your profession, Mr. Florist, is certainly of very modern date. In 
a rude part of Devonshire, where I have resided, I never saw a single 
flower brightening the aspect of the mud (or as they say, cob) cot- 
tages: where the poor are better off, or in a higher state of civilisa- 
tion, we immediately see some little plot of ground taken advantage 
of, and a paling thrown round it to protect the few flowers which it 
contains. | 

The entire absence of flowers around the dwellings of the poor, 
where, with a little taste and contrivance, they might be easily raised, 
is always to me a sad token of abject penury, or of rude ignorance of 
the sweets of life. A very poor woman, aged eighty-four, who has 
about her that species of refined feeling which genuine Christianity 
gives to the lowest, wished last summer to give me some token of the 
overflowing gratitude of her heart, which, by God’s goodness, had been 
quickened and gladdened through my reading the Scriptures to her, 
which she could not read for herself. She led me into her little 
garden, a plot about two yards square, and urged on my accept- 
ance some carnation-roots, one of the flowers of which she assured me 
would fill a wine-glass. I received the gift with delight, and no car- 
nation shall I prize so much this season as that which came from the 
old widow’s humble flower-bed. I am glad, Mr. Florist, that you 
encourage the cultivation of flowers by cottagers. 





~ 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON ROSES. 
GROUPING OF BOURBON ROSES. 


THERE is scarcely any family of autumnal Roses possessing so much 
interest as this: they are so varied in character, so brilliant and 
diversified in colour, so constant in their autumnal blooming, that a 
few stray thoughts about them will, I trust, not be unacceptable to 
your readers. 

It is only some of the more vigorous growers that form good 
standards ; they are all beautiful when budded on stems from one to 
two feet in height, and form elegant groups; but I will first notice 
their adaptation for small beds on their own roots. They are too 
often mixed indiscriminately, without any attention being paid to their 
widely different habits, or to their grouping as masses of colour. 
Now this destroys that pleasing unity which every bed of Bourbon 
Roses ought to possess; thus, the Queen of the Bourbons should 
have a bed to herself, for no other variety is so elegant in its light, 
rosy, fawn-coloured flowers, and peculiar compact habit of growth. 
Let every true lover of the Rose make a pretty little ornamental bed, 
and plant it with twelve or twenty plants of the Queen. Souvenir 
de la Malmaison is another of these gems deserving to be set in a 
ring by itself, or, in other words, to be planted in a group alone in 
its beauty. Reine des Vierges is sometimes almost equally beautiful, 
with nearly the same colour and habit, but on the whole it is infe- 
rior. While discussing the pale beauties of this family, I must not 
forget that very charming dwarf-growing variety, Madame Angelina: 
a very small bed must at present be appropriated to her, as plants are 
not abundant and cheap; it is indeed a Rose adapted for a small bed, 
for it is dwarf, its habit very compact, and its flowers not more than 
half the size of the Souvenir, but they are beautifully shaped, and of 
the most pleasing creamy fawn-colour. _ 

A beautiful bed of delicate Blush Roses may be formed of the fol- 
lowing varieties: Anne Beluze, Comtesse de Rességuier, Madame 
Nerard, and Reine du Congrés; these are all of compact and nearly 
uniform growth, and give their flowers on stiff, erect flower-stems. 

If an eligible place in the rose-garden can be found for a group of 
robust and comparatively tall-growing Bourbons, with pale, flesh- 
coloured, or nearly white flowers, the following will be found very 
beautiful: Imperatrice Josephine, Lavinie d’Ost, and Madame La- 
charme. These often put forth in July very robust shoots, three to 
four feet in length; if suffered to grow without being shortened, they 
produce in August ard September a large crowning cluster of flowers ; 
but after the flowers have faded, these long shoots have a bare, strag- 
gling appearance; it is therefore an improvement to pinch off the 
end when the shoot is about one and a half or two feet in length; 
abundant laterals will then be produced, which will give their flowers 
in October. 
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For a bed of tall-growing Bourbons of similar habits to the fore- 
going, with rose-coloured flowers, the following may be selected : 
Alfred, Amenaide, Desgaches, Gloire de la Guillotitre, Madame 
Aude, Pierre de St. Cyr, Triomphe de la Guillotiére, and Triomphe 
de Plantier. A splendid group of tall crimson Bourbons may be 
formed with Dupetit Thouars, Le Grenadier, and Julie de Fontenelle ; 
these groups of tall roses should be either in the centre of the rosery, 
or in marginal beds: if required to form a partial blind, their situation 
will depend upon circumstances. I have endeavoured to give an 
idea of their habits. 

In beautiful contrast with the pale-coloured, dwarf, and compact- 
growing varieties of this charming family, are Paul Joseph and Pro- 
serpine, to which two small beds ought to be appropriated : the first- 
named, in particular, is of the richest glowing crimson purple. 

And then what a magnificent assemblance of crimson Roses 
for a large bed we have in the following :—-Comte du Rambuteau, 
Dumont du Courset, Gloire de Paris, Oscar le Clerc, and Souchet ; 
these are all robust and compact growers, inclined to be dwarf 
unless the soil is very rich; I can scarcely imagine any thing 
in Rose-gardening more beautiful than a large group of the above 
varieties, with their varied shades of crimson, in full bloom on a calm 
sunny morning in September, which is of all seasons the most enjoy- 
able to the lover of Bourbon Roses: in scarcely any other month are 
they so perfectly in bloom, and then all the early part of the day each 
bud and flower and leaf is ‘‘ tipped with dew,” which seems to linger 
on its sweet resting-place as if loath to wing its way into thin air 
under the smiling commands of the midday sun. And now, if the 
rosery is large, another roomy bed must be found for those beautiful 
rosy carmine varieties, the colour so peculiar to this family of Ruses, 
for our first Bourbon Rose, with its semi-double carmine flowers, was 
for many years a great favourite. T’o those who are curious, and 
would really wish to possess this interesting old flower, I may here 
mention that it is known among the principal cultivators as the 
‘<Common Bourbon Rose,” or ‘‘ Bourbon Jacques.” Now then let 
us plant our bed of nice, rather dwarf, compact-growing, free-flower- 
ing Roses of this range of colour, but of shades variable as the 
temper of an April day. Augustine Lelieur, what an interesting 
old Rose, George Cuvier, Henri le Coq, Lichas, Marquise de Moyré, 
Menoux, “ tirant sur l’ecarlate,” and Vicomte de Cussy. What a 
nice assemblage; but, bless me! where is Bouquet de Flore? I have 
not forgotten her, she must have a bed to herself, which she will 
soon form into a bouquet; her habit is too vigorous for grouping 
with the foregoing. A selfish little Rose is Grand Capitaine, not 
wanting a bed to itself on account of its vigorous growth, but only 
because it is really too dwarf, too delicate, too brilliant in its re- 
fulgent scarlet, to group well with any other Rose; a small bed 
must suffice, for the plant is always rare. Gloire de Rosaméne, 
and Enfant d‘Ajaccio; the plants of the former should have the 
central position in the bed, and will form a fine group of scarlet 
Roses in that portion of the rosery devoted to the tall-growing 
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Bourbons. And then what a pretty little bed of cherry-coloured 
roses of moderate growth may be made with Comice de Seine et 
Marne and Souvenir de Dumont d’Urville. And now for ‘‘ couleur 
de Rose,” last, but not least, how profusely in autumn are the fol- 
lowing varieties covered with their large and finely shaped rosy-tinted 
flowers, Emile Courtier, Edouard Desfosses, La Gracieuse, and 
Madame Marget, of nearly uniform growth, not tall, not dwarf, they 
are the ‘“‘ juste milieu’? among Bourbon Roses, and ought to have a 
very large bed devoted to their beauteous selves. 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. Tuomas Rivers. 


ON THE CULTURE AND TREATMENT OF THE 
TROPALUM TRICOLORUM. 


Tuis elegant plant is a native of South America, and is amongst the 
most beautiful of the greenhouse climbers. Those who have never 
seen it growing, would scarcely believe that the thread-like stem could 
support such a profusion of flowers. 

It is a bulbous root, and requires no art to grow it; it is easily 
propagated by cuttings, placed in a gentle heat under a bell-glass, 
care being taken to shade from the sun, and to wipe the moisture 
from the glass once or twice a-day, to prevent them damping off. 
It is also propagated from seed, which sow as soon as ripe; it will 
vegetate sooner by being soaked in warm water several hours before 
itis sown. I have known seed remain in the soil for years before it 
vegetated; care must therefore be taken when a plant makes its 
appearance, that it is taken up carefully without disturbing the rest 
of the seed, and the sooner it is removed the better. It has also the 
singular habit of occasionally striking down to the bottom of the pot, 
and forming the bulb amongst the drainage, and then turning up- 
wards and making its appearance above the soil. It will bloom the 
first season, but abundantly the second. Sometimes the old bulb 
will remain dormant for a season. Grow it in rich soil, with a good 
proportion of old manure, a sufficient quantity of Calais sand to make 
it light, and a little charcoal; some prefer peat and loam. For cut- 
tings, use simply soil, with a good proportion of sand. The plants 
will continue in bloom for several months; and when they have done 
flowering discontinue watering, and the bulbs will soon be in repose. 
Then place the pots in a dry situation, till the time arrives for 
the bulb to vegetate, then re-pot it as previously directed; and, as a 
general rule, never pot any plant without plenty of drainage ; pieces 
of broken pots will answer this purpose admirably. 

No lady that is fond of plants should be without this beautiful 
little gem in her collection,—or The Florist upon her drawing-room 
table. 

Huddersfield, March 1, 1848. J. Rivey. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE CINERARIA. 


BY MR. DANIEL SMITH. 


Tuis is a favourite plant of mine, and for some time I have paid 
much attention to its cultivation. If you think the detail of my 
practice will be of any assistance to those who fancy this beautiful 
tribe, I hand it as my offering to the pages of The Florist. 

When the blooming season is over, I place the plants full in the 
sun for about a month, giving them but little water,—just sufficient 
to keep them alive, and no more. ‘Then I remove them into a shady 
situation, where they soon begin to grow very freely. In the middle 
of August I turn them out and shake the soil carefully from the 
roots, then I break off the shoots with as many young roots attached 
as possible; I place them in about 4-inch pots, with a mixture of 
one-third turfy loam, one-third leaf-soil, one-third silver sand, well 
mixed up together. After I have so done, I set them in a slight hot- 
bed, and water them with a fine-rosed pot, and then keep the lights 
shut close, and sbade them for a few days until they are established, 
then leave the shading off, and give them air by degrees till the lights 
are quite removed in the day-time. At the end of September I pot 
them into 6-inch pots, well drained with pieces of potsherds, with 
a mixture one-half turfy loam, the other half leaf-soil and silver 
sand well rubbed and mixed together without being sifted; I then 
set them in a cold pit as near the glass as possible, and give them all 
the air I can when the weather will permit. I should just have said, 
it would be well to fumigate them with tobacco two or three times 
in the course of the season. In the beginning of November, I again 
shift them into 10 or 12-inch pots, according to the growth of the 
plants, into the same mixture as before, with plenty of drainage, 
and I again place them in a cold pit, and give them all the air I pos- 
sibly can. I always make it a practice to cover the pit up with 
straw and mats every night, in order to keep the frost from them. 
With this treatment my plants are growing freely, and have quite 
covered the surface of the pots, and are promising to have an abund- 
ance of bloom. 

Nursery, Norwich. 


N.B. I think the following a good selection : 


Vernalis, Henderson’s. Standard, Henderson’s. 
Defiance, do. Formosa, do. 

Beauty of St. John’s Wood, do. Royal Blue, do. 

Jenny Lind, Mackie’s. Cramoisie Superieur, do. 
Formosa Purpurea, do. Duchess de Nemours, do. 
White Perfection, Allen’s. Gipsy, do. 

Conspicua, Short’s. Enchantress, do. 

Maid of Artois, Henderson’s. Queen of May, May’s. 
Attraction, do. Prince Albert. 


Maritima, do. Splendens. 


RAR RAN 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S ROOMS, REGENT STREET. 
Makrcg# 21, 1848, 


Amonest the subjects exhibited was a Seedling Camellia, raised by 
W. H. Story, Esq., named “ Storyii,” from the Nursery of Messrs, 
Veitch & Son, Exeter. The form of the flower is very perfect, cir- 
cular in outline, with the crown well elevated. It resembles “ Ime 
bricata,” but in colour it is lighter; centre rosy pink, gradually 
becoming darker on the outer petals. The foliage is large and 
very handsome. It was awarded a Silver Banksian Medal. 

A Seedling Cineraria, from Mr. Kendall, Nurseryman, was also 
exhibited, named ‘‘ Newington Beauty,” and received the Certificate 
of Merit. It is a full-sized, well-shaped flower, with dark disk sur- 
rounded by pure white; the petals deeply margined with crimson, 
terminating at the points with crimson purple. ‘Ihe flower is slightly 
cupped, and has this peculiarity, that it is barren; pollen never ap- 
pearing on the disk. One of the best of its class. 


TWELVE FINE CAMELLIAS FOR A SMALL COLLECTION. 


Woodsit.—Very showy large rose. 

Reticulata.—Very large, red, fine habit. 

Sweetit.—Fine carnation, striped. 

Gilesit.—Fine red ground, striped with white. 
Chandlerii.—Deep red, sometimes mottled. 
Ochroleuca.—White with buff centre. 
Doncklearit.—Semi-double, red ground blotched with white. 
Duchess of Northumberland.—Light, slightly marked with pink. 
Marchioness of Exeter.—Fine large, rose-colour. 
Fimbriata.—One of the best whites. 

Colvillit Striata—Light ground, striped. 

Bealit.—F ine round petals, a vivid red. 





THE THRIP. 


J. E. H. will find the following an effectual remedy for this destruc- 
tive insect. Place the plant in a house and fill it with the strongest 
common tobacco-smoke three nighis successively, syringing them well 
on the following mornings. My Azaleas suffered a good deal this 
spring with the red and black thrip, but by the above means I have 
effectually destroyed them, as I have proved by placing them on a 
white sheet of paper. I have found the red insect more easily 
destroyed than the black one. 
Belvidere, Stoke Fleming, Devon. S. Toprrna. 
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To the Editor of the Florist. 


Sr1rn,—Every one will acknowledge that the lists of florists’ flowers 
which Mr. Edwards has taken the trouble to compile are of great 
service to the grower, more especially the amateur; but still, I think, 
they might be even of more use than they are at present. The prin- 
cipal fault is, that the opinions given are all, or nearly so, from 
growers in the south of England. We are all aware that florists’ 
flowers vary very much in different localities ; also, what the growers 
in one district esteem, in another they despise. No flower can illus- 
trate my object better than the pink. For instance, in the South, 
fulness and high crown seem to be the most essential points ; in the 
midland counties, a flower that has a serrated edge, be it ever so full, 
is discarded; in the North, much the same idea is carried out; so 
that the favourite flowers of the growers in the South are thought 
little of in other parts, and vice versa. What 1 wish to recommend 
to the notice of Mr. Edwards is, that the different lists should give 
the opinions of growers resident in the south, north, and midland 
counties; then these lists would be of great service to growers all 
through the country. I would also further suggest, that a few well- 
known amateurs should give their opinions, as some nurserymen 
might be influenced by the stock they may have on hand, and the 
varieties they may have let out; not that I for one moment think 
that such is the case, but still, it would be more satisfactory to 
parties who may entertain ideas of this description. What I wish is, 
that The Florist may circulate among all the admirers of floriculture 
in the kingdom; as I am sure all who read its pages must be con- 
vinced that it is the wish of the proprietors that every reader may 
gain all the information he wishes. [If lists of all the florists’ flowers 
were publisbed in the manner before mentioned during the winter 
months of each year, I have no doubt but that they would be re- 
ceived with pleasure by all subscribers. 
CHARLES JAMES Perry, 


Hon. Sec. to the Handsworth and Lozells 
Horticultural Society. 





_ LIQUID MANURE FOR AURICULAS. 


Tue most cleanly, and the best for Auriculas, is made from common 
saltpetre of the oil-shops. Dissolve one ounce in a gallon of clean 
soft water. Commence watering about the second. week in April, or 
just before the pips begin to expand, and continue till the end of the 
blooming time. If the foliage be sprinkled now and then with this 
liquid, it will much improve the appearance, and no injury need be 
apprehended. It will also be found excellent to water round the 
hand-lights just before covering them up at night, the evaporation 
from it tends greatly to assist the expansion and eee of the 
blooms, J. NEVILLE. 
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A List of Cingnanias, for which we are indebted to other parties, 
having lost our notes of last season. 


Beauty of St. John’s Wood (Henderson).—White, with deep edge of 
crimson. 

Beauty (Gaines).— White and pink. 

Crimson Perfection (Appleby).—Crimson flower. 

Celestial (Jackson).—Light sky-blue. 

Coronet (Henderson).—ose, with white centre. 

Conqueror (Ivery).—Light rich blue, with white disk. 

Cramoise Superieur (Henderson).—Good crimson. 

Defiance (Henderson).—Fine rich plum-colour. 

Emma (Gaines).— White and rosy purple. 

Fairy Queen (Ivery).—Fine white and blueish disk. 

Grandissimo (Henderson).—Large dark blue. 

Incomparable (Henderson).—White, with deep edging of light blue. 

Lady Russell (Ivery).— White, slightly tipped with purple. 

Lady Ducie (Gaines).—White and carmine. 

Maid of Artois (Henderson).—Purple. 

Magnet (Henderson).— White, tipped with crimson. 

Magnet (Ivery).—Fine crimson, and dark disk. 

Mabel (Gaines).— White, shaded with purple. 

Nobilis (Ivery).—White, tipped with rosy purple. 

Novelty (Gaines).—Pale rose. 

Pride of Surrey (Gaines).—Purple. 

Purple Prince (Ivery).—Shaded purple. 

Royal Crimson (Henderson).—Bright crimson. 

Sapphire (Ivery).— Dark blue. 

Sultana (Gaines).—Dark red. 

Vernalis (Henderson).—Light blue, and bright centre. 





CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


AvgicuLas.—Hand-glasses intended for blooming Auriculas and Poly- 
anthuses under must be cleansed inside and out, and the roofs 
rendered perfectly water-tight, that they may be in readiness. If 
the season be a forward one, they will be wanted immediately. 
Watch the elements closely, that no sudden storm take you by 
surprise and destroy the advantages of your previous care. If you 
have occasion to leave for a time, draw on the lights, shade, &c. 
as may be necessary, and be certain the plants are safe. Slugs— 
if you discover any traces of these insects, search till you find 
them: they will eat out the male parts of every blossom if not 
destroyed. Keep the plants well supplied with water, the con- 
sumption is great at this time; givea little also between the pots 
to damp the bottom of the frame, that a moist atmosphere may 
be circulating around the foliage. Attend promptly to shading 
the plants during the middle of the day ; an old thin mat is gene- 
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rally used for this purpose, and a dirty and slovenly shade it 
makes; the lath shades are best. Attend duly to covering at 
night: this must be regulated according to circumstances, as di- 
rected in the last Number. The above directions apply equally to 
Polyanthuses under pot culture. Have every thing that is neces- 
sary ready for the show day; it is bad to leave it till the last 
moment. The boxes used for carrying the plants should be 
washed internally, or brushed and wiped out with a damp cloth ; 
provide for packing, tying up, &c., moss, soft bast, cotton wad- 
ding, and a few sticks about the size of an ordinary skewer, eight 
or ten inches in length. J. NEVILLE. 


Avaicutas and Polyanthuses delight in a still and moist atmosphere 
during their time of flowering, and where excellence is the object, 
every thing should be done to provide it. The plants must have 
air; therefore, while they continue in the frames, if the wind is 
troublesome, lift the lights on the opposite side to that from 
whence the wind is blowing; by observing this rule, a great de- 
posit of dust will also be avoided. As soon as the first pip of any 
truss shews symptoms of expanding, immediately remove the 
plant under the hand-glasses, that it may be secure from injury. 
It will be found that plants intended for exhibition, managed under 
hand-lights, develop their blossoms more freely than if left to 
flower in an ordinary frame; in fact, we think this mode of treat- 
ment, even fur private show, surpasses that of staging them. They 
make a beautiful display, and are seen to great advantage under 
these circumstances. The following simple erection is necessary 
for the elevation of the glasses. In a northern aspect, mark out 
two parallel lines the width of your hand-glasses, of any required 
length, drive into the earth a few pegs at convenient distances, 
and nail stout pantile lathing on the tops of the pegs; on this 
frame the glasses are to be placed, it should not exceed five inches 
in height from the base to the surface; some boarding will also 
be necessary for laying along the sides to keep out wind and dust, 
&c. When the atmosphere is moist and still, these boards must 
be let down to give air, and put up if cold and boisterous, in the 
same manner that other frames are managed. Should the weather 
be hot and dry during the flowering of these plants, it will be ad- 
visable to keep the ground well watered round the range of glasses, 

‘to create a moist atmosphere, so essential for the enlargement of 
the blossoms. 


CaLcEoLarias.—Examine well your plants, and see that there is no 
green-fly upon them, as they destroy the beauty of the foliage. 
The best way to kill them is to tilt the pots on one side before 
fumigating, as the smoke is more likely to take effect. Keep the 
house syringed, as they enjoy a humid atmosphere ; shut them up 
warm and early in the afternoon. They will soon repay for all 
the trouble that has been bestowed upon them. 

Sudbury. | W. H. Hormgs. 


Caznations and Picorers.—Finish potting for blooming without 
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loss of time. The bulk ought to have been shifted previously to 

this, especially as the season is so forward, the growth up to this 

time being considerable. It will be seen that the season rules 

these operations, by noticing the various times we have com- 

menced potting in the last three years; in 1846, February 25th; 

1847, March 24th; 1848, March 1st.* ‘C. Tunnen. 
Chalvey. 


Dautras.—Sow seed the first week in this month. Many, no doubt, 
have them sown and up, and sufficiently strong to transplant into 
small pots or pans, according to quantity and inclination. Keep 
the young plants growing, giving them all possible room, to pre- 
vent their becoming drawn up, as they will otherwise suffer on 
being planted out. We sow about the middle of this month, and 
generally get them into bloom before our neighbours. Let the 
heat in your hotbed be strong, and water sparingly at first. Re- 
pot all dahlia-cuttings that have been struck in store pots, and 
harden them gradually. Continue to put in cuttings to a greater 
extent than is required for planting out, as many do better during 
the winter, if kept in pots, from the stalk being so much smaller; 
they will also take less room. C. Turner. 

Chalvey. 


Eracrises.—As these go out of bloom, I cut them back “ hard,” 
leaving as many spurs as are compatible with the formation of a 
good foundation for future growth; tie them out as far as may be 
safe without splitting at the joints; place them in gentle heat, and 
they will shortly break in all directions, filling up and forming 
a compact head, thereby obviating the main objection hitherto 
made to the cultivation of this flower, of whose capabilities for im- 
provement by hybridising we have at present but httle concep- 
tion. When they have made an inch or two of growth, harden 
off, and in a few days after re-pot. 

P.S.—Epacris levigata is, of course, excepted in the above remarks. 

W. Hz. Srory. 


Ericas anp Epacraises.—Although these require constant attention 
all the year round (and what class of plants does not?), at the 
present time they call for more than an ordinary share, for all the 
Spring-blooming varieties of the former are rapidly swelling their 
flower-buds, while the latter have, with a few exceptions, just 
passed their annual season of floral loveliness. I use the pro- 
noun my in its literal sense, as I take the entire management of 
these plants into my own hands. Jmagine me, therefore, if you 
please, in one corner of my heath-house, with three or four feet 
of the rack cleared of plants, an assortment of green-painted 
sticks of different lengths, some soft bast, and a sharp penknife. 
I begin with Aristata, Odorata, Rosea, and their varieties, as 


* Sow seed in pans, or broad top pots. Let the pots drain well, by standing 
them on strips of wood. Keep the plants clean of all dead foliage, and scare 
away the sparrows if troublesome, by tying speckled worsted over and about the 
plants. 
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these classes bloom early, and are most difficult to handle when 
forward in flower, from their glutinous properties. I carefully 
nip off with my finger and thumb all the dead foliage which I 
can get at, using a short stick, pointed at one end and flattened 
at the other, for cleaning those parts I cannot otherwise reach. 
I then cut away the dead and superfluous living wood, remove 
the litter, and pluck up any wild heath or other weeds that may 
have come up in the peat; the plant and surface of the ball being 
thus perfectly cleansed, I proceed to substitute new sticks for 
any that may be rotten or too short, taking care to use as few as 
possible (for they are any thing but ornamental); I next tie out 
the branches as wide as the growth will admit, leaving sufficient 
room for the whorls of flower to expand without coming in con- 
tact with each other, and no more. Should any mildew appear, 
I take a pinch of sulphur vivum, and scatter it on the affected 
part, and place the plants on the table or rack, according to their 
height, at a sufficient distance to prevent contact; for nothing 
generates mildew, that pest to all Erica growers, so quickly as the 
chafing of one branch against another. Should the weather be 
bright, with drying winds, an increased supply of water will be 
necessary. The house need not be shaded in ordinary seasons 
throughout this month, but abundance of air should be given 
during the day, shutting out, of course, frost, or cold, driving 
wind and rain. The foregoing statement applies only to the 
treatment of healthy plants ; any that are sickly must be nourished 
and nursed in the following manner :—Turn out the plant, and 
examine the ball; you will most likely find one of the three fol- 
lowing causes of disease existing: saturation, drought, or innutri- 
tious peat used at the previous potting; in either case you will 
find no difficulty in separating it from the inner ball; should, 
however, any healthy roots appear here and there (which is not 
very likely), do not destroy them; remove also the moss placed 
above the drainage, and as much of the soil as will readily come 
away. Prepare a pot with plenty of crocks, just large enough to 
insert a finger between the reduced ball and side of the pot (for 
the slighter the shift the better), then proceed in the ordinary 
manner, using light fibrous peat, broken up tolerably fine with 
the hand (not sifted), and well-washed sharp white sand in about 
equal proportions; pot lighter than usual, water well, and shade 
for a few days, but do not erclude air. Should the plant recover 
under this treatment (and I know no better), it will require ano- 
ther similar shift in July. I may here observe, that I do not ap- 
prove of the practice sometimes adopted in such a case of pinch- 
ing off the flower-buds; it may occasionally answer the required 
purpose, but in many instances I have known it prove fatal. I 
may probably have a few words to say about the general summer 
shift in a future paper. W. H. Srory. 
Newton Abbott, Devon. 


Fucusra Szep should have been sown in February (in heat), the 
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plants pricked out in March, and ought now to be under the pro- 
cess of potting off into small sixties. Encourage growth as much 
as possible, but do not shift beyond a 48 or (4-in. pot), if you 
wish to see them bloom this year. W. H. Srory. 


Hysrip Fucusias, required to bloom in June or July, should have 
been potted, cut back (if that was not done in the autumn), and 
started in stove-heat a month ago. Those so treated have made 
considerable advance by this time, and require stopping now 
‘and then, to induce laterals. Growth should be encouraged by 
every available means —syringing, shading, &c.; and shifting as 
soon as the roots touch the sides of the pot. Machraphylla 
ought to be trained as a creeper, not allowing the knife to 
come within a yard of it. This species is very tractable in a 
young state, and will bear any contortion you may think 
proper to inflict. This mode of training is necessary, as it puts 
forth its cluster of flower-buds during the early spring (and 
whilst leafless) from the previous year's growth, at the points as 
well as at various joints. An ordinary greenhouse is all the 
nursing it requires. Pot now.— Mr. James Veitch pronounced 
a plant I have of this species as the finest specimen he had 
seen; it had been treated as above directed.—I have been 
more than surprised to hear it said that Serratifolia is a shy 
bloomer; with me it has grown and flowered like a weed; and 
so tractable is it, that it may be bloomed in June or Septem- 
ber, by leaving, or pinching out the flower-buds. Last year I 
had a noble plant in a No. 1 (12-in.) pot, a mass of bloom from 
June to January. This plant was treated precisely the same as 
the hybrid varieties. 


Pansizs.—Sow seed without delay in gentle heat, without steam— 
dung beds are generally too moist. C. Turner. 


PeLarconiums.—The plants that were stopped back last month for 
flowering in July ought now to be well broken, and will require 
plenty of air. Those to flower early in May should by this time 
have their trusses well up above the foliage. Give air early in the 
morning, and shut the house up in the afternoon about three or 
four o’clock ; the more sunshine the better. Some of the flowers 
will appear before this month is out, so fumigate two nights suc- 
cessively before that is the case, to ensure the destruction of the 
green-fly, and the following morning wash the plants with rain- 
water, and that thoroughly. Water once a week with liquid 
manure. Our tank holds about 100 gallons: a division full of 
small holes separates about one-third of the space, and into this 
are put three pecks of sheep-dung, one of cow-dung, one of 
horse-droppings, and about llb. of unslacked lime; it is then 
filled with rain-water, and used about a fortnight after. I do not 
say that these quantities are absolutely necessary. I have used 
them for some time to advantage; but no doubt they may be 
varied, and with equal benefit to the plants. It will be under- 
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stood, that as the water strains through the smaller into the 
larger division of the tank, the former must be refilled. Seed- 
lings should all be in the blooming-pots: they should have all 
the air and light that can be given them, to ripen the wood and 
forward their flowering. J. Dozsson. 


Pinxs have commenced their spring growth; if the beds have not 

been stirred and top-dressed it should be attended to immediately. 

- Store plants in pots may now be turned out with safety; make 

good the beds if any deficiencies, keep them clear of insects, and 
the surface open by frequent stirrings. J. NEVILLE. 


Ranuncutus.—The plants will now be making their appearance ; 
and choice beds should be looked over, to see that the protruding 
leaves do not suffer by pressure against stones. It will be useful 
to press the soil closely round the crown of the plants with the 
hands. Worms should be destroyed by the use of clear lime- 
water, or they will often disturb the tubers, and expose them to 
the injurious action of the air. Should the surface-soil become 
light, it should be stirred and pressed down previous to top- 
dressing. This is done by the addition of about three-quarters of 
an inch of rich compost over the surface of the bed, taking care 
not to fill the hearts of the plants. Its advantage is two-fold— 
to protect from drought, and to afford nourishment. 

Wallingford. . Tso anp Son. 


Note.—To prepare lime-water, throw a quantity of fresh unslacked 
lime into a tub, then fill it with water, stir it up several times, and 
allow it to settle into a clear state, when it is fit for use. It 
cannot be made too strong, as the water will only hold a certain 
quantity of lime in solution, and that quantity is quite harmless 
to vegetation, but destructive to worms, slugs, &c. 

Eprror. 


Roszs 1n Pors.—Keep them clean from the green-fly and maggot ; 
water occasionally with liquid manure, and where the shoots are 
getting long, tie them up to a few sticks in an easy form. 

' J. Dosson. 


Turrps.—The directions for last month are equally applicable for the 
present; let the surface of the bed be stirred once more before 
blooming time, and, as a fine and healthy foliage gives great effect 
to the appearance of the bed when in bloom, especial care should 
be taken this month to protect from hail-storms, chilling winds, 
and heavy rain. If the weather be very dry at the latter end 
of the month, give a slight watering in the evening through the 
fine rose of a water-pot over the foliage, and immediately cover 
the bed with the mats. When taken off the. next morning, the 
increased freshness and vigour of its appearance will be very 
striking. J. Hunt. 

_ High Wycombe. 


Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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THE FLORIST. 


In this number we present our subscribers with a double 
illustration, in acknowledgment of the cordial and disinterested 
services of our contributors and friends. We believe it is now 
pretty generally understood that Zhe Florist is an amateur 
production; that its proprietors are the purchasers; and that 
the larger the sale, the better the work is intended to be. 
When it was projected, we presumed that its sale would be 
500 copies per month; and upon this calculation, in our 
first prospectus we stated that it would be “illustrated with 
a coloured drawing, or a woodcut, according to circum- 
stances.” Instead of 500 copies, the immediate demand for 
the first number was nearly 900; and presuming from ‘this 
that the work would meet with a very liberal support, the 
expenses were immediately increased by arrangements for per- 
manently supplying, not a coloured plate and woodcut alter- 
nately, but both together. But this additional expense has not 
yet been met by a corresponding sale, and it remains for us to 
state, that 1500 copies at least must be circulated if it is to be 
continued on its present scale; and it must be done as well in 
every way, or it will be discontinued. If we do not return 
thanks for “ flattering encouragement,” and indulge in the 
notes of self-approbation on our labours so common on these 
occasions, it is simply because we do not feel them. We be- 
lieve the obligations, if any, lie upon the side of our readers. 
Those only who know how closely engaged such contributors 
as Messrs. Horner, Rivers, Story, Edwards, Turner, and 
others are, can measure their kindness in supplying us with 
monthly papers; and we are sure we speak their sentiments 
when-we say, that The Florist is only half performing its pur- 
pose, unless it is more generally used for recording observations 
and communicating facts than it is at present. Many are de- 
terred from contributing to our pages, because, say they» “we 
cannot write for the public eye.” May we tell them why they 
cannot? purely because they do not set about it in as simple 
a manner as if writing to a familiar friend. They are not, per- 
haps, aware that one-half of what they see in print from cor- 
NO. V. I 
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respondents to gardening periodicals is carefully looked over 
and prepared for press by a party accustomed to such work. 
If in saying as much we are raising a veil, it is not shewing any 
unpleasing features. Let us hope that our little work may 
meet with the largest encouragement, and prove the means of 
diffusing knowledge and information upon the pleasing subject 
of Floriculture. Much interest we believe it has already 
created, from its illustrations alone, which have received no 
small attention from the gentlemen superintending that depart- 
ment; and with what success our readers may judge. Let us 
enlist as cordial a co-operation from a more enlarged circle of 
supporters, as we have received from our present subscribers. 
It is the time of year for Florists: ‘‘ for, lo! the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land; the fig-tree putteth forth her green 
figs, and the vines with the tender grape give a good smell.” 
—Solomon’s Song, chap. 2, v. 11 to 13. 


Notr.—Since this article has been in print, the sale has so much 
increased that it is necessary to reprint some of the numbers, 
which will be ready as soon as the plates can be coloured. 


SN ANRAARAAAAA RAARALRALRLIUGAY 


THE HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE, COMTESSE DE RAM- 
BUTEAU. 


TuHIs new autumnal Rose, of which we have given a coloured plate, 
was raised by Monsieur Thomas, Florist at St. Denis, near Paris, 
and sent out by him last autumn (1847). It was raised from 
that very fine and well-known rose, the Duchess of Sutherland. In 
habit it is more dwarf than its parent, and it gives its flowers in 
autumn in far greater abundance; in fact, it is one of the most 
abundant bloomers of the tribe; its flowers are produced in corymbs 
of from ten to fourteen, and are in their greatest beauty when about 
half expanded. They are then generally of a delicate rose, the mar- 
gin of each petal beautifully shaded with deep rosy pink, as is the 
case occasionally with those of its parent, more particularly when 
blooming late in autumn. This is not a brilliant acquisition to our 
autumnal roses, but is really a good free blooming rose and very 
fragrant, much resembling in its perfume our old favourite the 
Cabbage or Common Provence Rose. 

We had hoped to have given a similar account of R. Lanei, which 
forms our second illustration, but our application for information re- 
specting it has not been attended with success. 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE 


MOST FITTING COMPOST FOR THE ERICA AND EPACRIS, 


WITH ITS MODE OF APPLICATION. 


In compliance with a promise made in the last number of The Florist, 
I will now attempt to describe my mode of proceeding in the annual 
shift of Ericas and Epacrises. To begin at the beginning, I must 
first say a word or two upon the materials requisite to form the com- 
post. They are but two, peat and sand; but it is indispensably 
necessary for the future well-doing of the plant that they should be 
of the right sort, and mixed in due proportions. Peat should be of a 
light fibrous character, free from sand; and if of a reddish-brown 
colour, with fern roots working freely amongst it, you may use it 
with confidence. When living at Isleworth, I got the best I ever 
saw, brought me by Thos. Miller, Factory, Croydon. I believe he 
obtained it from Shirley Common. I mention this, as some of the 
readers of The Florist may like to know where and how they may get 
peat to depend upon. Should any correspondent live within a dis- 
tance of twenty miles of Exeter, I shall be happy to inform them how 
they may get supplied with as good in this county. As a caution, I 
recommend, when an order is given, that it may be directed to be cut 
thin, or it is ten to one but as much subsoil will be brought as peat. 
The best place for storing it is a shed, open on all sides. Long keeping 
does not improve the properties ; that I have determined by experience. 
I must not omit to mention an essential point, viz. that the peat 
selected for use should be merely damp; on no account wet or sod- 
dened, neither quite dry: it is unfit for potting in either condition. 
This, then, is the fibrous peat before spoken of, which must be care- 
fully picked over, throwing aside all the surface litter, dead grass, 
fern roots, &c., though a portion of the latter I retain to be used in 
potting Jarger plants. As pure silver sand is not found in this coun- 
ty, nor in many others, I use a coarse, sharp sand, intermixed with 
small pebbles; this I cleanse from all impurities by many washings. 
When dry, it is sifted through a fine wire sieve. For large plants I 
throw back some of the smaller pebbles, considering they materially 
assist the free percolation of the water through the ball. This coarse 
sand never bakes, and keeps the soil more open than the fine silver 
sort frequently used. For these reasons I prefer it. 

Being now supposed to have before me a heap of rough peat, and 
by its side a supply of sand,—near at hand, clean or new pots of all 
sizes, crocks, and fresh moss, | begin with plants in thumbs, requir- 
ing to be shifted into small sixties. I take a portion of the rough peat 
and break it up tolerably fine with my hands, removing in this in- 
stance all remaining fern and other coarse roots. To this I put 
rather more than an equal quantity of the sifted sand, and mix well 
together. I use rather a larger proportion of sand to small than to 
large plants, for reasons by and by to be stated. I take a clean 
pot and throw in as many small crocks as will lie an inch thick; on. 
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these I lay sufficient moss to cover them, carefully observing that no 
open space is left for the soil to get washed down amongst them. I 
then turn out the plant, and remove the old drainage, and the moss as 
well, if the roots are not yet entangled with it ; if they are, I leave it. 
I remove a little of the soil round the upper edge of the ball ; and put 
‘ as much compost upon the moss I have just laid on the drainage as 
will elevate the ball to within half an inch of being parallel with the 
top, steady it with one hand, whilst with the other I fill in, gently 
pressing down the soil as I proceed with the point of my forefinger, 
or what is better, a wooden label ten or twelve inches long, using 
the pointed end. I strike the pot a few times gently on the board 
to settle the plant, and finish off with a thin layer of sifted soil, and, 
watering freely through a fine rose, shade for a few days from the 
sun’s rays; but on no account exclude the air. With plants four or 
five years old, a slight deviation may be requisite. Permit me first 
to premise, that I am an advocate for annual small shifts, firmly be- 
lieving that where one heath is lost by being “ pot-bound,” twenty 
are killed through over-potting. By this plan, a more vigorous 
constitution and profuse bloom are induced, besides the advantage of 
a clean pot, fresh drainage and moss, all desirable in their way ; it is 
‘therefore requisite, in carrying out this opinion, and avoiding the too 
prevalent unsightliness of a pot twice too large for the plant, to make 
these yearly shifts as slight as the state of the roots will justify. ‘To 
return,—the plant alluded to above about to be shifted, we will sup- 
pose is in a 7-inch pot; should the roots appear healthy and pretty 
well matted, I should prepare a 94-inch pot in the way before de- 
scribed, with a proportionably larger amount of crocks; I should take 
of the roughly broken up peat and sand, in the proportion of two of 
the former to one of the latter, scatter over a handful or so of the 
small pebble or gravel, and mix them well together. The ball I 
prepare by removing the old drainage, moss, and dead roots, from the 
bottom, taking care not to intrude amongst the living ones ; the sides 
I gently rub round and pat with the hand, just to loosen the moss ; 
this prevents injury or disturbance to the roots, and induces them 
the more freely to strike into the new soil. 

Should any peruser of this paper have happened to see the fourth 
of a series of articles on Heath Culture in the Gardener’s Chronicle 
of the 19th February, (excellent as they are in the main,) I would 
strongly recommend that he should avoid the adoption of the two 
following pieces of advice. The first runs thus: ‘“ Before the plant 
is transferred to its new pot, the ball of roots must be loosened to 
facilitate extension of young fibres into the new soil’’—so far good; 
but mark what follows: ‘“‘A mode which answers well in effecting 
this is, to pass a pointed stick from the base of the roots upwards a 
slight distance beneath the surface.’ 1 will remark upon the severity 
of this operation by saying, that I firmly believe death would ensue 
in nineteen cases out of twenty. The other direction given and 
‘‘ strenuously” pressed upon the reader’s notice is, to ‘‘ Be sure that 
the ball is thoroughly soaked previous to re-potting.”’ 1 say—Be sure 
you do nothing of the sort ; it is unnecessary, and would be positively 
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injurious, if not fatal, except the ball has been rendered impervious to 
water by previous defective potting. I am surprised that such advice 
should be given for general adoption in articles otherwise containing 
much useful information. To return from this digression : 

The plant being placed in the proper position on the foundation of 
rough compost, there is not sufficient room between the ball and 
sides of the pot to insert a finger. Therefore, with the flat wooden 
label before described, lightly, but closely, work down the required 
quantity of soil, striking the bottom of the pot smartly a few times 
on the board, and finish off neatly and smoothly on the surface with 
a little sifted compost, watering and shading as before stated. One 
inch or more must be left to receive water. The same process and 
compost are suitable for Epacrises; their being of ranker growth 
upwards and downwards makes them require larger shifts, say an 
increase in the size of the pot of from three to four inches in 
diameter. 

I have dwelt upon the operation of potting with more minute- 
ness than may seem necessary, but I would direct attention to the 
fact that we cannot with impunity break up the ball and cut back 
the roots of this tribe of plants, hence the necessity of more than 
ordinary care in the selection of materials, and in properly applying 
them: one careless potting may endanger, if not destroy, a valuable 
specimen. Another and most cogent reason may be advanced for 
careful potting. It is admitted by all that the longevity of a heath 
greatly depends upon its being ‘‘ well begun.” What means “ well 
begun?” I conceive it to be, when a plant whose several shiftings 
in its early stages have been so ordered that the ball round the neck 
of the plant shall never hold water, and thereby become sour. That 
desideratum can alone be gained by a liberal proportion of sand in 
the compost, and in each succeeding shift by using it rougher and 
rougher. Many heath cultivators recommend that the plant should 
stand high, in order that the water may percolate more freely down 
the sides; I maintain that this is not desirable, for reasons I may 
at a future time point out. The surface of the ball should be per- 
fectly level, and porous throughout its ertent. It has also been 
asserted by some experienced heath growers, that certain species 
thrive better in a closer and more adhesive soil. I must also dissent 
from this doctrine. I believe there are no reasonable grounds for 
such an assumption. 

Such is the method I have pursued for the last three or four years 
with perfect success, having previously tested all sorts of plans, and 
used all kinds of compost, mixed in every conceivable way, with no 
good results. My friend, Mr. James Veitch of Exeter, treats his 
plants in the same manner, whose Ericas, for vigour, profusion of 
flower, and general health, will vie, in proportion to their extent, 
with any collection in England. W. H. Story. 

Whitehill, 15th April, 1848. 
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STICKS AND STAYS.* 


BY AN EXHIBITOR. 


In one of the papers of the Spectutor, Addison makes his inimitable 
character Sir Roger de Coverley tell of an accident that happened to 
him when he was a schoolboy, which was at a time when the feuds 
ran high between the Roundheads and Cavaliers. This worthy knight, 
being but a stripling, had occasion to inquire which was the way to 
St. Anne’s Lane; upon which the person whom he spoke to, instead 
of answering his question, called him a young Popish cur, and asked 
him who had made Anne a saint. The boy, being in some confusion, 
inquired of the next he met, which was the way to Anne’s Lane; but 
was called a prick-eared cur for his pains, and instead of being shewn 
the way, was told that she had been a saint before he was born, and 
would be one after he was hanged. Upon this, says Sir Roger, I did 
not think fit to repeat the former question; but going into every lane 
of the neighbourhood, asked what they called the name of that lane. 
By which ingenious artifice he found out the place he inquired after, 
without giving offence to any party. I heartily wish we poor exhi- 
bitors, by some method of the same kind, could find out how to please 
the Vice-Secretary of the Horticultural Society and Editor of the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle on the one hand, and the reporters to that paper and 
the judges on the other. After an exhibition, we have read that such 
an one’s plants were perfect specimens of good management, trained 
down close to the pots, and every flower arranged most effectively. 
Well, finding that these plants obtained the prize, we began to try 
what we could do, and had just succeeded by sticks here and sticks 
there to bring down our branches close to the pots, and the branches 
at the back to appear in the front, when out comes a crushing leading 
article in the Gardener's Chronicle against stays both for plants and 
women. Nothing is more true than that these sticks are an abominable 
eye-sore, and cause a deal of extra labour, and, consequently, are not 
used from preference, but from necessity ; for without such security the 
flowers could not be conveyed to the exhibitions, unless by a person 
living close by, that could get them there on a hand-barrow. If it can 
be done, why are not the plants brought from the Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, to 21 Regent Street without them? Not long since I was 
there on the introduction of a friend, and saw a specimen of Achimenes 
with white and stout sticks enough about it to light the fire in the 
room. All exhibitors know that they have not time, previous to the 
entrance of the judges, to remove the sticks that are placed merely to 
secure the flowers in the transit; and if they did take them away, 
they would require replacing to secure them on their journey home 
again. 
[The entire disuse of sticks is one extreme, their extravagant use, 
both in quantity and size, is the opposite. We prefer the happy 
medium.— Editor. | 


* Vide Gardencr’s Chronicle, March 18th. 
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ON GLOXINIA CARTONII, AND OTHER HYBRID 
VARIETIES. 


BY MR. CARTON, LATE GARDENER TO THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 
SYON PARK. 


Tux Gloxinia in question was raised from Gloxinia rubra crossed 
with Sinningia guttata. In a letter I received from the late Dean 
of Manchester, some doubts were expressed as to the possibility of 
such a cross having been effected, and suggesting that there was 
perhaps some error existing. 

This induced me to repeat the experiment, and the results were 
precisely the same in every respect. Not content with this, I was 
determined to try what I could do with Sinningia hirsuta, a plant 
apparently more distinct from the Gloxinia than Sinningia guttata. 
The results were the tree-growing varieties exhibited by me at the 
Horticultural Society’s rooms, Regent Street. The Gloxinias were 
always the mother-plants, for I have never been able to induce the 
Sinningia to seed when crossed with the pollen of the Gloxinia. 

I should state, that the tree-varieties were raised not from Gloxinia 
rubra, but from Gloxinia Cartonii. What they were deficient in 
was brilliancy of colour; and to obtain this, I crossed them with 
Gloxinia Cartonii, the produce of which I left at Syon. Had the 
opportunity been afforded me, I should have crossed these plants 
with Sinningia vellutina, to retain the tree-like habit, and then again 
with the large growing and flowering Gloxinias. 

If my expectations had been realised, I should have obtained 
strong branching plants, several feet high, from which would have 
depended large brilliant and varied coloured flowers of the elegant 
form of the Gloxinia; and I think it impossible to imagine more 
beautiful objects than such would form for the stove and conserva- 
tory, or for the greenhouse in the summer and autumn months. If 
I have the opportunity in the situation I may next obtain, I certainly 
shall try what can be effected in the way proposed. 


Laburnum Cottage, Isleworth. 


(There is a singular feature connected with Gloxinia Cartonii 
which may interest our readers; and if ever they have been surprised 
at seeing the same name applied to two very distinctly-marked plants, 
what we shall now state will satisfactorily account for the difference. 
We had the plant from the original stock at Syon. When it bloomed 
in our collection, it shewed the white marking of the throat flowing 
completely out over the lower lip, and to the extremity of the flower. 
This gave rise to the supposition, that it was a distinct variety that 
had been handed to us in mistake; for in the original plant the 
lower lip has a well-defined rosy margin. It was, however, satis- 
factorily proved that it always assumed this character in our col- 
lection, and retained its true one in its native place; and as the 
circumstance involves the interesting question, of what can occasion 
the difference, we may also state how we proved the fact. Two plants 
in bloom were selected. They were both carefully marked; the one 
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was placed in our stove, its fellow remained at Syon. In a short 
time, our plant altered the colouring of its flowers, whilst the other 
retained its true character; and in this state they were placed on 
the table at Regent Street, and attention directed to the circum- 
stance by Professor Lindley. In either character it is a very beau- 


tiful variety. | ae 





DAHLIAS. 


Pernars the following list might be acceptable to some of your 
young readers, as a sort of criterion by which to guide their pur- 
chases of that king of autumn flowers for the coming season :— 


Twelve of the most successful Dahlias let out in the spring of 1847 ; 
shewing how many times each was exhibited during that season : 








Name of Flowers. Grower’s Name.| Colour of Flowers, pha Sra og 
Andromeda . .. . - |Collison. .|} Buff . .. . 7 
Berryr .. . . © {Turner . .|Maroon .. . 21 
Cassandra. . . - . |Fellows . . {| Rubycrimson . 14 
Lady of the Lake . . . {Keynes . . | Crimson-tipped . 14 
Louis Philippe . . . . {Turner . .|{Crimson . . . 24 
Marquis of Worcester. .|Sealey . . | Crimson-tipped. 13 
Minn . . . . © ~ «{Drummond. | Rosycrimson . 12 
Miss Vyse .. . .- .|Turner . . | Rose-tipped. . 29 
Scarlet Gem . . . . {Turner . .{Scarlet ... 20 
Star ... . . . .|Bragg . . | Crimson-tipped . 10 
Victorine-. . . . . {Bushell . .} Lilac . . .. 8 
Yellow Standard . «|Keynes . Yellow ... 19 





Twelve of the most successful Dahlias let out previous to the spring 
of 1847; shewing how many times each was exhibited during 
the season of 1847. 





No. of times 

Name of Flowers. Growers Name.} Colour of Flowers. exhibited. 
Beauty of Sussex Mitchell . . | Crimson-tipped . 21 
Beeswing . . « Drummond . | Ruby crimson . 47 
Captain Warner . . |Girling . .|Darkcrimson . 26 
Dr. Graham . . Ready . .|Darkcrimson . 14 
Essex Triumph . . {Turville . .|Maroon ... 36 
Gloria Mundi. Headley . .|Buff. . ... 16 
Lady St. Maurs . . Brown . . |Lilac-tipped . . 86 
Marquis of Aylesbury . Sparry . .{|Rosypurple . . 20 
Marchioness of Corttwallis |Whale . ./Blush . . . . 27 
Mrs. Shelly . . . . .|Mitchell. .|Purple. ... 26 
Princess Radziwill . . .|Gains. . . | Crimson-tipped . 21 
Standard of Perfection. .|Keynes . .|Crimson .. . 80 
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HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES, AND THEIR BLOOMING 
IN THE AUTUMN. 


Tue Editor of the Midland Florist, in noticing my paper on ‘“‘ Roses 
in Pots” in The Florist, No. IL. p. 28, wherein I say, speaking of the 
division Perpetuals, ‘‘ These are very fine flowers, but few of them 
throw a head of flower in the autumn with us unless they are put 
into a house, as the wet and early frosts injure the buds, and cause 
them to drop off before they expand,”’ has these remarks: ‘“‘ We are 
rather surprised at tlie above assertion, as it might lead many who 
are anxious to cultivate these beautiful autumnal roses to forego their 
intention, under the impression that they should be disappointed.” 
‘(See Midland Florist, No. XV. p. 108.) Now, I did not make that 
remark without referring to my notes of many seasons, not from 
plants under my own care alone, but from the collections I have visited 
in other private establishments, and in the nursery-grounds in Hert 
fordshire, a county that stands at the very head of the rose-growing 
counties. I did not say they would not throw a head of buds, for 
this they do most largely. The June bloom goes off, and is succeeded 
by great promise ; and if the roses are in pots, and are removed into 
a greenhouse, they will make a very beautiful display of fine flowers. 
But exposed to the early frosts, heavy dews, and wet, the buds either 
rot at their base, or, expanding in a sunny day, fall almost immediately 
afterwards. Lee’s Crimson Perpetual is an exception; and I have 
seen brought home by my employer from Mr. Rivers’s extensive 
rose-grounds at Sawbridgeworth, a beautiful bouquet of cut roses on 
the 17th October, in which the above-named variety had the largest 
place; the other portion was principally Bourbon varieties. And 
some of these latter, after all, are the true Perpetuals. 

And now for a word on roses in pots, particularly Perpetuals. 
If they are placed in trenches, as stated in my paper alluded to, they 
will bloom as finely as in the open-ground; and in the autumn, if 
they can be taken up and plunged into wet sawdust under glass, they 
will repay any one—most particularly will the ladies be gratified. 
They will not give the slightest trouble, beyond fumigation; and after 
they are fairly out of bloom, by keeping them dry and cold, they will 
be prepared for replacing in the trenches for the winter. If I am in 
error in any thing I say, I shall be glad to be set right, for I am not 
too old to learn, and I have often picked up information from shew- 
ing my ignorance in some things. 

Worton Cottage, Isleworth. J. Doxsson. 





THE HOLLYHOCK. 


Berne a subscnber to The Florist, | beg to offer a few remarks 
on the Hollyhock, if you think them worth insertion in its pages. 

I find stated in the prospectus of this work, that one of the objects 
you have in view is, ‘To call attention to plants which, from want 
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of novelty, have been neglected, to the disadvantage of our gardens, 
and to advocate their restoration to our flower-borders.”’ 

I think the Hollyhock is one of those neglected flowers. But 
very few florists have taken any pains to improve it. Many have 
no conception of its beauty when properly cultivated. 

I admit that, to the eye of the florist, nothing can be more despic- 
able than some of the bad-coloured single ones, grown in many of 
our gardens, even where better things might be expected indeed ; I 
think the wild mallow is to be preferred to many of them. But are 
they not to be improved? Are there none to be found worthy of the 
florist’s care, or the gentleman’s garden? Yes; there are varieties 
as much superior to the before-named, as your model-pansy i in page 
25 is to the little wild weed found in our fields, or the most perfect 
double Dahlia yet raised, is to the single ones first imported into 
this country. 

I do not know any thing in the flower-garden more imposingly 
grand than a long row, or a large bed, well cultivated, and arranged 
according to their heights and colours. 

As cut flowers to decorate the drawing-room they are very hand- 
some, and will retain their form and colour a long time if the foot- 
stalks are placed in water. 

I have taken some pains, and pleasure too, in cultivating them for 
more than twenty years, and have been anxiously looking into other 
floral publications a long time, expecting to see some remarks made 
on my old favourite; and now, after waiting in vain up to the pre- 
sent time, I have ventured this scribble, hoping to draw your atten- 
tion to the subject. 

I wish they were exhibited at some of our Metropolitan shows, 
and prizes offered for them the same as Dahlias or other flowers; it 
would bring out the best varieties to the notice of the public. I 
should be very glad to be a contributor to such exhibitions. 

I humbly submit my opinion of what I consider to be a good 
flower, and shall be happy to hear the opinions of others on the sub- 
ject who are more competent to judge than myself. 

lst. It is indispensably necessary that the petals be of thick sub- 
stance, the edges perfectly smooth and even—what we call rose-edged. 

2d. The florets occupying the centre must be compact, closely 
arranged, rising in the middle so as to make a half globular form, 
with a stiff guard leaf extending about half an inch, or rather more, 
from the centre florets. 

3d. As to colour,—if selfs,—bright yellows, vivid scarlets, pure 
whites, rich crimsons, blacks, rose, lilac, &c. If variegated,—dis- 
tinctly marked, the colour not running one into the other; some 
shaded ones are very pretty. 

The habit of the plant may have a great deal to do with orna- 
menting the flower-garden, but it has very little to do with cut flowers 
for exhibition, excepting they are shewn in spikes. 

I think they ought to be shewn two ways ; in stands of six, twelve, 
or twenty-four blooms, and also in spikes of flowers, say the best 
one or three, &c. | 


Soa 
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One prevailing error respecting their culture is, that they are apt 
to deteriorate, and the double ones after a time to turn single. This 
is not the case as far as my experience goes ; I never knew first-rate 
flowers grow worse, I mean in form andcolour. They seldom bloom 
so well the first year after dividing the roots, as they require longer 
time to establish themselves. We had some plants which had been 
standing on the same ground a great many years, and | never saw 
any finer than they were last season. The cultivation of the Holly- 
hock is comparatively easy ; they will grow in almost all soils and 
situations, of course not equally well. 

The Dahlia requires five times more attention and trouble than 
this flower ; indeed, in some soils it is a very long-lived plant. 

I hope I shall be able to send you a few blooms to look at in the 
season; and perhaps in some future number of The Florist I may 
give you some hints on their cultivation, from my own experience, if 
you consider them worth your acceptance. 

Saffron Walden. Wa. Cater. 





BLINDS AND SHADES FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Aut the houses that are to be filled with flowering plants should have 
blinds prepared for them, as upon the exclusion of the bees depends 
the continuance of many florists’ flowers. Nothing for this purpose is 
superior to the article here figured. It is to be bought at about 33d. 
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per yard, and of sufficient width to cover the front-sashes of any 
greenhouse. Its advantages are, the admission of plenty of air and 
light, and the exclusion of bees and the green-fly; for experience has 
convinced us, that although the meshes are much larger than the 
latter insect, they rarely, if ever, enter the house through them. 
Some cover light wooden frames with this material, and fit them to 
replace the front-lights: our plan is, to secure it in one length, by 
means of tape tacked at the top and bottom ; this does not interfere 
with the sliding in or out of the front-sashes. Light wooden frame 
doors, covered with cheese-cloth, should be prepared to supply the 
place of the glass ones; also a roller-blind of the same material to 
cover the top, with a curtain to hang at the front; and when these 
are all supplied, the greenhouse is furnished as every one filled with 
flowers ought to be, 
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THE ROSE MAGGOT. 


Mavy of your readers have no doubt followed the advice given in 
the two previous numbers, and have thereby destroyed a great quan- 
tity of the enemy ; but they must not rest satisfied, as we were inclined 
to do, that the evil was effectually removed, for I regret to say that 
our out-door plants seem to be attacked worse than we ever knew 
them to be in any previous season. Until we are better informed upon 
the subject, nothing remains but to examine our rose-trees frequently, 
and so save the buds from their voracity. Gardening is not a matter 
of simple routine, but requires the exercise of forethought and con- 
stant watchfulness. Every variation in the appearance of our plants 
should call upon us for investigation, and it is this habit of close 
examination that renders one cultivator more successful than another, 
for he that examines, and thereby detects evil, is the one that tries 
most assiduously to correct it. cS 


FLORIST REFEREES. 


At the first blush, the proposal of J. H. G. in your last Number 
appears feasible enough; but it will not be found so on attentive ex- 
amination. It is true that the principal exhibitors of seedling florists’ 
flowers at the metropolitan shows are mainly persons living within 
an easy distance of London, and so it always will be, except with the 
varieties not classed with the old florists’ flowers, such as Camellias, 
Azaleas, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c. which, if they possess really fine 
character, will always well repay the raiser to exhibit in the metro- 
polis, because, if successful there, it greatly adds to their value. It 
may be depended upon that every thing extraordinary will find its way 
to that great focus of attraction; and in fact nothing takes a distin- 
guished place until it has been seen there. One of the deprivations 
endured by the country raiser is his inability to attend the larger 
exhibitions, and to prove his productions by competition—the only 
true test of their value. If stated times were appointed for the 
reception of flowers, and a number arrived, it would not be sufficient 
that they should be tested with each other, they must be compared 
with the best already known ; and I, for one, expect that the proposed 
‘* referee-certificates’” would be set small store by; for a small value- 
less card has been found valueless in more respects than one. I have 
known certificates of this character awarded at the South London 
Floricultural Society, which I think would have been withheld if they 
had cost that Society but five shillings each. I say this in no cen- 
sorious spirit, but with a feeling of sympathy with the judges, who, 
having cards at their disposal, have felt it hard to send seedling exhi- 
bitors away without even that poor reward. J.S. 
Surrey. 


[Let us remark on the above communication and its predecessor, 
what our plans are, and what we will do, if the public by their sup- 
port place it in our power. If flowers are carefully packed according 
to our directions (see No. II. p. 39, and cover of No. III.), they will 
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reach the hands of our censors in good condition. These have the 
means of comparison at hand. Any thing that reaches us of supe- 
rior character, in addition to being noticed in the usual manner, will 
have a coloured memorandum taken of it, and at the close of the 
season from these memorandums we shall choose the subjects for 
our illustrations, taking care to select those of the greatest merit. 
This plan appears to us the most likely one to effect the desired end. 
—EpiTok. | 


Tue proposition of J. H. G. in your number for March, in reference 
to the appointment of florist referees, appears to me to be of such 
vital importance to the cultivators of florists’ flowers, and the science 
of floricuiture in general, that I beg most earnestly to urge its imme- 
diate adoption. 

J. H. G’s. arguments, though brief, are conclusive, and need no 
iteration. One remark, however, I think may be well added,—the 
exceeding desirability of a uniform standard, and how may this be 
so readily effected as by the appointment of a general referee, a man 
of “‘ mark and likelihood ?”’ 

J. H. G.’s conditions appear well adapted, but these may be 
safely left to the referees themselves ; in the hands of intelligent men 
the system will speedily elucidate itself. In conclusion, as you will 
doubtless wish to have some indication from the several growers of 
their confidence in the parties elected, I beg to propose Mr. Charles 
Turner as the referee for the flowers I chiefly cultivate, viz. the 
Carnation, Picotee, and Pansy, subject of course to that gentleman’s 
acceptance of the office, other flowers may no doubt be added for 
the same gentleman’s care; but these I leave to the nomination of 
their respective growers. E. S. Dopws.t. 

Derby. 


RE-POTTING AURICULAS. 


Tue plant being removed from the pot, take nearly the whole of the 
old soil away and examine the tap root ; if it be long, and of more 
than two years’ growth, cut one year’s growth away, and if any 
disease is apparent, cut that away also, and apply a little pounded 
charcoal to the wound. Shift the young plants that are fit, into the 
blooming-sized pots ; very little soil need be taken from them. Pro- 
vide a quantity of potsherds; put to the depth of one inch and a half 
into each pot, and fill with the new compost sufficiently to receive the 
plant, so that the shoulder be an inch or so below the rim, and as 
you add the remainder of the compost, gently lift the roots with a 
small stick, that the compost may get between them, for if left one 
on the other, they will not thrive so well; this done, give the pots 
one or two gentle taps on the potting-board, to shake the soil well 
to the roots; fill up to the shoulder of the plant, and press the soil 
down moderately. The rooted offsets taken at this time may be put 
into separate pots, or if small, several round the sides of a 6-inch 
pot; give a little water, and remove them to a shady border under 
a hand-glass, where they may remain till established. 
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ORLEANS HOUSE, TWICKENHAM. 


“ Taat will not do for the Florist,”’ said a friend of ours, a great 
horticulturist, a few minutes before we took our pen in hand ;—“ that 
will not do for the Florist.” “Stay,’’ said we, “the drawing has 
been made purposely for our lady-readers, and we offer them this 
woodcut as an acknowledgment of the services many of them have 
rendered us in this our little work.” Whatever they may feel for 
Louis Philippe, sure we are that they deeply sympathise with the 
Countess de Neuilly, and will be interested in a few particulars con- 
cerning the spot where her husband so long and so pleasantly re- 
sided on the banks of the Thames, when previously an exile in this 
country. It has been greatly altered since that time. The late Mr. 
Murray converted: the centre portion, between the main building and 
the octagon room at the opposite extremity, into an elegant boudoir, 
having a conservatory on either hand, with marble pathways, over- 
hung with the choicest creepers, and leading to the rooms at either 
end of the mansion. Mr. Kinghorn, gardener to the late proprietor 
and to Earl Kilmorey its present possessor, has planted these conser- 
vatories with great judgment; and although we have not seen them 
lately, we have no doubt but that they are at this time very gay with 
a profusion of flowers. Our readers may easily imagine the charm- 
ing whole—an elegant room, on the night and left a profusion of 
flowering plants, a broad lawn, a fine stream, and a double row of 
noble Elms on the opposite side of the river. Such is Orleans 


House. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 


Tus is a subject whose importance ought not to be overlooked by 
any journal, and especially by a work having for its object the ad- 
vancement of Floriculture in every department. Doubtless many of 
your readers (and particularly your fair readers) are successful culti- 
vators of various greenhouse plants with only the accommodation of 
the window and the balcony. 

In the windows of a dwelling-house (bow-windows being most 
suitable) with a south or south-east aspect, many greenhouse plants 
might be grown to highly creditable specimens ; and with a judicious 
selection, a continuation of bloom might be maintained throughout 
the year. For the first three months, a succession of hyacinths may 
be kept in bloom, either in glasses or pots; or in a large china 
bowl, grown in moss, along with a few crocuses of different colours, 
which will produce a very pleasing effect. As the last blooms of the 
hyacinth fade, the cineraria will be ready to replace them, and the 
latter will flower abundantly until the pelargonium begins to shew 
colour: the latter again will bloom freely during the months of May, 
June, and July. This plant has always been an especial favourite 
with the window gardener, and is perhaps of all others the plant best 
adapted for the purpose. The calceolaria may also be bloomed in the 
window with tolerable success. Fuchsias might likewise be added 
with advantage; the large clusters of pendulous flowers, and the 
rich and graceful habit of this plant, will considerably enhance the 
gaiety of the room-window during the summer and autumn months. 
For winter, the china primrose (primula sinensis) will be found to 
create a desirable variety. It is a plant of easy culture, and will bloom 
in great profusion from October until April. The verbena, tropzolum, 
and many other gay subjects might be added, if the extent of the 
accommodation rendered their introduction practicable. 

For the window, it may be observed that the plants require to be 
rather largely potted, as the soil is more apt to become dry than in 
the greenhouse. Air must be given at all times when the mildness 
of the weather will permit; but it is better to remove the plants 
entirely out of doors or on to the balcony, than to expose them to a 
current of air often consequent on a partial opening of the window. 
Regular attention as to watering the plants is indispensable, and 
fumigate with tobacco-smoke when necessary, to destroy green-fly. 

A more detailed account as to the compost and general culture of 
these plants will be found in the different treatises thereon in this 
work, and the monthly calendar of operations for greenhouse culture 
will invariably be found applicable to window gardening. 

M. W. 
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ON THE PROPERTIES AND JUDGING OF TULIPS. 


BY MR. JOHN SLATER, FLORIST, CHEETHAM HILL, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


I wave read carefully the various remarks in Floricultural publica- 
tions relative to the form of the Tulip, and I am of opinion that the 
sooner a standard of perfection is agreed upon the better. Some 
florists object to half a hollow ball, on account of its being too short 
for the cup, and others on account of its being too long; but as na- 
ture in all her works has observed certain proportions, beyond which 
we cannot pass with propriety, it may safely be inferred that, by 
running to extremes, we are straying from the right path. Too 
little attention has been paid to this. Novelty has carried judgment 
captive, and hence the numerous differences of opinion in regard to 
florists’ flowers that now exist among florists. 

In regard to the Tulip, some standard of perfection should be 
fixed on to which all should adhere. One locality is not particular 
as to form if the marking be correct : another if the bottom be pure and 
the flower well marked, although the petals are pointed and narrow: 
in another, colour is an object ; if not of a certain shade it is despised. 

If only one standard existed, purchasers would be in possession 
of a sure guide by which to judge of the value of new varieties; but 
in the present state of things the tyro is, in a great degree, left to 
uncertainty and doubt. 

With these preliminary remarks, then, I shall endeavour to aid 


the good work by offermg a few observations upon the principles. 


and rules which should be universally adhered to. 

In the first place, form, size, and bottom ought to be prominent 
characteristics of all Tulips; that is, a pure base of white if a rose or 
byblomen, and a good yellow if a bizarre. Now, what is the requi- 
site form fora Tulip? I should at once decidedly say one-half of a 
hollow ball, which is most agreeable to the eye and which also pre- 
serves the best proportions: one-third of a hollow ball is too short, 
and any one who will draw a circle and take a third of it, and also 
a half, will soon discover what harmonises best with a tasteful eye. 
Then comes the shoulder of the Tulip (as it is termed); and with 


respect to this, it must be remarked, that all writers upon the. 


subject, up to the last few years, insist upon one, and it must be 
observed that nearly all flowers which are considered first-rate pos- 
sess the shoulder. I have almost in every instance found that where 
there is no shoulder, the Tulip does not stand so firmly in form as 
when shouldered. I have seen some short-cupped flowers (that is, 
flowers below the half-circle), destitute of the shoulder, when fully 
blown in a hot sunny day, shew almost a flat surface, and no one can 
deny that this is a great fault. | 

By a shoulder I donot mean that it should be angular; it should 
curve gradually and gracefully. I am aware that this opinion will 
not meet with the approbation of all; but, until it is shewn to be 
wrong, I must adhere to it. A great objection to the circular base 
is, that it is generally more contracted; and all good florists agree 
as to the desirability of a broad base in the Tulip.. 
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The base inside ought to be exceedingly pure, not a cloudy white, 
‘in the byblomen or rose; nor yet a yellowish green in the bizarre, 
but a pure bright yellow. The stamens ought to be also pure, and 
the anthers bold, the pericarpium not quite so high as the anthers; 
but allowances ought to be made if the top of the stamens be slightly 
tinged, as this is most commonly owing to the colouring matter run- 
ning down, and causing what is but a trifling defect. I have often 
observed a flower, when it has been in bloom during seven days, to 
have clean stamens, and then gradually to colour until they became 
completely discoloured. This often happens with Polyphemus and 
some others. 

Now in judging the Tulip, I should not consider it a great defect 
if only tinged slightly at the top; but if the whole, or the greater por- 
tion, were discoloured, I should consider it a great defect, and place it 
accordingly in the class. 

Size ought always to be taken into consideration, and, where the 
flower is perfect in its marking, or nearly so, it ought on all occasions 
to have priority. The petals ought to be broad, thick, and fleshy, 
well rounded at the top, and, when expanded, fall back and clip each 
other so closely as scarcely to be seen where they meet, and they 
ought never to hang loosely. The edges of the petals ought to be as 
smooth as possible ; all serratures and notches are defects ; the petals 
ought all to be equal in length, and should not shew wide openings 
at the top. Pointed and narrow petals form very great defects, and 
all flowers of this character are generally long in the cup; and, when 
they have been some time in bloom, shew openings which will at 
once disqualify them from winning prizes. 

Feathered flowers.— A feathered flower ought to be regularly 
marked, and the feather not too broad in some places and deficient in 
others, and it should be composed of fine pencillings striking into the 
ground colour so as to be just visible at their terminations. Some 
prefer heavy feathered flowers; but, when flowers are very heavy, 
they do not possess the neat appearance which they exhibit when 
they are in a medium way. A light feather, if very perfect and re- 
gular, is far more desirable than a heavy one. A plated feather, that 
is, a feather laid on destitute of fine strokes or pencillings, is not to 
be so highly prized as one exhibiting nature’s more delicate and finished 
touches. 

Every break in the feathering ought to be considered a defect, as 
well as every mark on the ground colour, together with all patches 
of Breeder colour; and the flower that has the fewest faults should 
be placed first, and so on to the end of the class. 

The ground colour of a bizarre ought to be a good, bright, strong 
yellow: all straw and pale lemon grounds must give place to the 
stronger ones, and those approaching what is termed king’s yellow or 
chrome yellow are to be preferred. A dull heavy orange colour is as 
great a defect in a bizarre as the pale-coloured ones. 

Colour of feather.—This is a point in which much difference of 
Opinion exists, and one which ought to be defined. Some judges will 
scarcely look upon a reddish-coloured bizarre, and would, in many 
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instances (notwithstanding its properties as to form and bottom), 
place it low on account of its colour. This is simply prejudice, 
especially as some judges, in their decisions, have for years placed 
Trafalgar, a flower with a scarlet feather, long cup, and tinged 
bottom, at the head of the class. Colour is not to be looked at, ex- 
cepting all other points are equal in each case, and then I should 
certainly give the preference to a dark flower. The same remarks 
equally apply to byblomens. 

Roses should be judged in a similar manner, giving the preference 
to a bright scarlet. Some flowers cannot be classed with either 
roses or byblomens, consequently they ought to be excluded from 
competition.. Tyicoloured bizarres ought not to be allowed to be 
shewn as stage flowers. 

Flamed Flowers—A flamed Tulip ought to have a beam up the 
centre of the petal the colour of the feathering, or as near it as pos- 
sible. A pale beam detracts much from the merits of the flower: the 
beam ought to throw out branches on each side, the more numerous 
the better, provided the ground-colour is distinctly seen between each. 
The beam ought never to come out at the top of the petal, but should 
stop short before reaching it, and taper off in small branches into 
the feathering, shewing between the feather and the top of the beam 
the ground-colour. The inside ought to be particularly examined in 
order to see that it corresponds with the outside in all its markings, 
as it frequently happens that the colour from the beam runs into the 
white, and nothing is apparent but the self colour. The more work, 
or rather pencilling, in the outside and inside the better, provided 
the colours are distinct. Great care ought also to be taken to ascer- 
tain that, in the inside, the distinct pencillings and colour run to the 
bottom of the petal, as it too often happens that this portion very 
much partakes of the self. The remarks just made apply also to the 
colour of the feather. Colour, as has been stated, must be regarded 
as a secondary consideration, other points being equal. 

Pans.—In judging pans of six blooms, which ought to consist of 
three feathered and three flamed flowers, one in each class, each 
flower ought to be carefully examined, comparing feathered bizarre 
with feathered bizarre, and the same with the remainder ; and should 
the pans be equal, that is, each competitor excel in three varieties, 
then the pan which has the majority of feathered flowers is to be de- 
clared*the winner. The practice of putting a self in each pan is 
quite out of place: breeders or selfs ought to be shewn separately. 
The breeder pans ought to consist of an equal number of eagh class, 
all distinct’ varieties: if more than one of each, the pans should be 
disqualified. 

Breeders.—As breeders are now generally shewn for the encou- 
ragement of new varieties and liberal prizes given, I will here give a 
few directions as to what ought to guide the judges. 

In the first place form, size, and bottom, are indispensable. The 
petals and base ought to possess the same properties as those laid 
down for broken flowers. 

The ground colour of breeders should only be taken into consider- 
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ation when other points are equal; for I find that the most handsome 
breeders, as respects colour, generally break into worthless varieties, 
while those whose colours do not at all attract the eye, generally 
break into good varieties. I must not be understood, however, to 
despise fine coloured breeders; far from that, I am, and have been 
for a great number of years, passionately fond of them, and I write 
as to their breaking from personal experience. In proof of this I 
bloomed a seedling raised from Catafalque, and from its beautiful 
form and proportions I named it ‘‘ Masterpiece.” It was what I 
should term a snuff-coloured breeder, and last year it broke into 
colour, and is far brighter in the ground-colour than San Joe, and 
the colour of the feathering is a deep black. I have also found those 
byblomens which are of a /ilac colour to break into much darker 
feather than those of a dark reddish purple; and, in some instances, 
rose breeders of a byblomen tint have broken into a scarlet feather, 
and some of a high cherry-colour into what cannot be classed either 
as roses or byblomens. Some florists imagine that long-cupped 
breeders become shorter in the cup when they break. This is really 
not the case, and I am of opinion that the deception is owing to the 
flower having broken into colour, which produces contrast, and ap- 
pears to the eye much shorter in the cup than when self-coloured. 
Also an erroneous idea exists among Tulip fanciers, that one breeder 
can break into four or five varieties, and consequently a name is 
given to each: this is one reason why we have so many aliases. 
Each breeder can break only into one variety, that is, either feathered 
or flamed; and even if it should break feathered there is a proba- 
bility that the next year it may come flamed; and, vice versa, a 
flamed one may come feathered the next season. ! 

One thing I have omitted to notice, that is grown rents in the 
petals. This is certainly a defect, but not so much so as to disqualify 
the pan or the flower from winning. The allowance to be made will 
depend upon its other qualities compared with the one placed in 
competition with it. 

Flowers which have had seven petals, one of which has been ex- 
tracted, ought not to be allowed to win in the class; and whether or 
no it would disqualify a pan is a matter to be considered. I think 
that the flower ought only to be considered as beaten by one in the 
same class, thus giving the competing pan one point, which is a very 
great advantage in a pan of six blooms. 

I would also remark, that there ought not to be a pan of six 
breeders, two in ef&ch class, as it might possibly happen that two 
pans excelled in three flowers; and then it would be a question of 
taste with the judges which pan should be the winner, and in a case 
of such moment a matter of taste ought not therefore to be allowed : 
if pans consisted of three, seven, or nine, there would, of course, be a 
majority of winning flowers in some pan or other, and, as the pans 
could not consist of an equal number of each class, the exhibitor 
should have the option of putting three bizarres, three byblomens, or 
three roses, to make the required number. 
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REVIEW. 


The Midland Florist, and Suburban Horticulturist. Edited by John 
Frederick Wood, F.H.S., of the Coppice Nurseries, near Not- 
tingham. 

Turs little work has now stood the test of public opinion for more 

than twelve months, and, we are glad to hear, progresses very favour- 

ably. That it should do so is not surprising, considering the neat 
bi in which it is got up, its cheapness, and the general excellency 
~ of its matter. 

In looking through the past year’s volume, we find many very 
useful papers on the Tulip, Carnation, Pink, Ranunculus, Auricula, 
&c. &c., detailing the opinions, practice, &c. &c., of the most emi- 
nent Northern florists. The paper by G. W. Hardy, Esq., ‘“‘ On 
Perfection of Form in the Tulip,” is excellent—original in idea, well 
written, and evidencing the man of talent, as well as the close ob- 
server. 

Whether any of the points laid down by Mr. Hardy can be suc- 
cessfully controverted remains to be seen. We should be glad to 
hear how far our Metropolitan florists agree with ‘‘ The Hardy stand- 
ard” of the North. 

This useful little work also contains notices of most of the new 
fruits, trees, shrubs, and plants, more particularly those adapted for 
small gardens ; and we are happy to find that the editor endeavours 
to diffuse a taste for all that is graceful in trees, bevutiful ip flowers, 
excellent in fruits, and useful in vegetables, amongst those to whom 
the cultivation of their gardens is at once a relaxation and a delight. 

That his endeavours may be crowned with the success they 
merit, we sincerely hope; travelling in the same road with ourselves, 
having the same object in view, we trust that The Florist and our 
friend, “‘ The Midlander,” may, in happy community, be the means 
of adding much real enjoyment to every grade of society. 





SLUG TRAP. 


Many of your young Florist friends are doubtless much annoyed 
by slugs; let me recommend them a neat, sightly, and most attrac- 
tive trap—one which I have used myself most successfully. 

Take a piece of slate—say six inches square—smooth the ground, 
and place it flat; on this put a small quantity of bran, and two small 
stones to rest an upper piece of slate on, and to leave room for the 
slugs to get between the two pieces. Some will get on the bran, 
and others lie under the lower slate, both on the ground and at- 
tached to the slate itself. 

The slugs come at all hours of the day. The trap does not 
require baiting again oftener than once a month, if you are careful. 

I have placed three or four traps round my Ranunculus bed, and 
I believe I have hardly had one favourite injured. 


M. D. P. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


April 4.—Amone the subjects exhibited on this occasion which 
more particularly interest the Florist, was a flower and a leaf of a new 
Fuchsia, from Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, who received it from 
Peru, through their collector, Mr. Lobb. It is an exceedingly hand- 
some species, both in flower and foliage. The blossoms grow horizon- 
tally from the axils of the leaves, and are about three inches in length ; 
the tube and calyx being a bright orange scarlet, the petals a scarlet 
crimson, forming a striking contrast with a more than usually large 
four-lobed stigma of snowy whiteness, which this species possesses. 
A portion of a plant in a pot again produced at a meeting on the 
18th ult., served to confirm the favourable opinion we had formed of 
this species, which, we can now say, with some degree of confidence, 
will decidedly become one of the greatest favourites of its kind which 
has yet been introduced to our gardens. In conclusion, we should 
mention that at the meeting just alluded to, Professor Lindley ob- 
served, that it was probably identical with the Fuchsia loxensis of 
Humboldt and Bonpland, which forms a shrub from three to four 
feet in height. Of the true habit of the plant, however, we can as 
yet say little. 





ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


April 19.—T ux first show for this season took place in the Horns 
Tavern, Kennington. As a whole, we are glad to state that the 
exhibition was a decided advancement on that of last year— more 
especially as regards the display of Auriculas, 


In the Class for Private Growers, for the best pair of Auriculas, the first 
prize was awarded to W. Ginger, Esq. for Hedge’s Britannia and Dickson’s 
Duke of Wellington. Second prize to J. Chapman, Esq., Marriss’s Violet 
and Hedge’s Britannia. Third, W. Trahar, Esq. for Dickson’s Unique 
and Duke of Wellington. _ For the best collection of Four Specimens, the 
first prize was taken by W. Ginger, Esq. with Stretch’s Alexander, Ken- 
yon’s Ringleader, Hedge’s Britannia, and Dickson’s Apollo. Second prize, 
J. Chapman, Esq. with Hedge’s Britannia, Yates’s Lord Collingwood, and 
Dickson’s Duke of Wellington, seedling. 

In the Nurserymen’s Class, the first prize was awarded to Mr. James 
Dickson for Dickson’s Duke of Wellington, Page’s Champion, Dickson’s — 
Unique, and Page’s Defiance. Second, Mr. J. Bushell, for Gorton’s Cham- 

ion, Dickson’s Duke of Wellingtcn, Taylor’s Glory, and Gabel’s Duke of 
Wellington. The prize offered for the best pair of Polyanthuses was awarded 
to J. Edwards, Esq., Holloway, for Freedom and Alexander. 

In the Class of Private Growers for stands of twenty-four Heartsease, 
the first prize was awarded to J. Edwards, Esq., Holloway, whose stand 
contained Duke of Wellington, Almanza, Rainbow, Duchess of Rutland, 
Great Britain, Companion, White Serjeant, Norfolk Hero, Mr. Hamilton, 
Lady Sale, Shakspeare, Blooming Girl, Supreme, Model of Perfection, 
Mary Jane, Regulator, Optimus, Dr. Wolff, Constellation, Daughter of St. 
Mark, Bellissima, Hunt’s Wellington, Prince of Orange, and Wonderful. 
Second, Mr. Over, Streatham, for Rainbow, Optimus, Mary Jane, Climax, 
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Virgil, Jehu, Belvidere, Trifoso, Sappho, Pompey, Zabdi, Almanza, Pliny, 
Excellent, Goliah, Perfection, Madonna, Pulcher, Perseus, Duchess of 
Rutland, Euclid, Prince of Orange, Model of Perfection, and Hampden. 
Third, Mr. Bridges, Croydon, for Mary Jane, Goliah, Fanny, Companion, 
Almanza, seedling, Trifosa, Blooming Girl, One in the Ring, Duchess of 
Rutland, Excellent, Optimus, Exquisite, Constellation, Superb, Hunt’s Wel- 
lington, Tom Pinch, Duke of Norfolk, Perseus, Rainbow, Candidate, Lord 
Hardinge, Perfection, and Iver Queen. 

In the Nurserymen’s Class, equal first prizes were awarded to Mr. C. 
Turner, of Chalvey, andto Mr. Thomson, of Iver. Mr. Turner’s stand contained 
Hooper’s Blooming Girl, Thomson’s Constellation, Hooper’s Mary Jane, 
Hall’s Rainbow, Nasmyth’s Mr. Hamilton, Hooper’s Duke of Wellington, 
Hooper’s Great Britain, Turner’s Miss Edwards, Bragg’s Goliah, Hooper’s 
Lady Sale, Backhouse’s Dr. Wolff, Thomson’s Duchess of Rutland, Turner’s 
Optimus, Turner’s Example, Turner’s Caroline, Thomson’s Zabdi, Chater’s 
Model of Perfection, Thomson’s Shakspeare, Hooper’s Wonderful, Turner’s 
Dr. Hawtrey, Youell’s Supreme, Collison’s Perseus, and Bell’s Climax. 
Mr. Thomson’s contained Pre-eminent, Excellent, Almanza, Zabdi, Optimus, 
Constellation, Perseus, Aurora, Cossack, Pulcher, Lady Sale, Rainbow, 
Bridesmaid, Virgil, Seedling Yellow, Sappho, Gloria Mundi, Model of 
Perfection, Duke of Wellington, Duchess of Rutland, Fair Flora, Youell’s 
Supreme, Bell’s Lady Lacon, and Bell’s Climax. Second prize, Messrs. 
Bragg and Bright, Slough, for Hooper’s Duke of Wellington, Rainbow, 
Optimus, Constellation, Desirable, Bragg’s Charon and Optimus, Hooper’s 
True Briton, Almanza, Lady Sale,’ seedling, Bragg’s Clara, Dr. Wolff 
Colossus, Youell’s Supreme, Parcs Exquisite, Trifoso, Seedling, Duchess 
of Rutland, Eliza, Duke of Rutland, Mrs. Bragg, and Thomson’s Perfec- 
tion. Third prize, Messrs. Cutter and Co., Slough, for Rainbow, seedling, 
Virgil, Curion, Perseus, Shakspeare, Goliah, Aurora, Youell’s Supreme, 
Climax, Magrath, seedling, Arethusa, Duke of Norfolk, Model of Perfec- 
tion, Dr. Wolff, seedling, Optimus, Apollo, Snowdrop, Perfection, Duke of 
Wellington, and Duke of Rutland. 


Cinerarias.—Mr., Ivery, of Peckham, received the small Linnean medal 
for twelve dissimilar varieties, consisting of Anais, Purple Perfection, 
Prime Minister, Maid of Artois, Pet Conqueror, Goode’s Compacta, Hen- 
derson’s Maritima, Jackson’s Countess of Zetland, Henderson’s Favourite, 
Beauty of St. John’s Wood, and Isabella. An extra prize, offered by J. 
Bright, Esq. for eight dissimilar varieties, by private growers, was awarded 
to Mr. Robinson, for Nobilis, Compacta, Beauty of St. John’s Wood, Con- 
queror, Colossus, Pet, Attraction, and pay of Wanham. 

Among the seedlings exhibited, a first-class certificate was awarded to 
Mr. James Dickson, for a seedling Auricuta, named Dr. Horner ; a ver 
promising variety: tube well formed, rather large, but well filled wit 
anthers or thrum; paste, dense and pure; colour, dark purple ; edge, grey ; 
the circles are in fair proportion; pip, flat. Another was presented to Mr. 
Chapman, for a seedling self. 


Panstes.—To Mr. Thompson of Iver, for Privateer: yellow ground, 
dark purple maroon top petals, with broad margin of the same round the 
lower petals, eye clear of the margin ; the flower is large, round, and the 
petals even on the edges.—To Mr. C. Turner of Chalvey, for Example : 
ground colour, clear golden yellow; top petals of a bright bronzy purple, 
with a margin of medium width surrounding the lower petals.—To Messrs. 
Bragg and Co., for a seedling raised by Mr. Hunt, named D’Jsraeli in the 
same style as Rainbow, but darker, and more perfect in form. 


Crnerarias.—To Mr. Bruce, for a seedling named Annette, bright 
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blue; to Mr. Atlee, for Satellite, a bright clear crimson; and to Mr. Ivery, 
for Duchess of Sutherland, white tipped with lilac. 


A nice group of double Primroses in pots—those harbingers of 
spring with which all are familiar—attracted our attention; and of 
Miscellaneous Collections of stove and greenhouse plants there were 
several contributions; but we are sorry to say we have only room to 
mention that the Adelaide Cup was awarded to Mr. Cole, gardener 
to H. Colyer, Esq, of Dartford, for an evenly grown group of fine 
plants; a first prize to Mr. Tye, gardener to W. H. Gilliat, Esq. of 
Clapham Park, among whose plants was an admirable Hovea Celsi ; 
a second, to Mr. Bruce, gardener to B. Miller, Esq. of Tooting; and 
a third, to Mr. Young of Camberwell. In the Nurserymen’s Class, 
Mr. Pawley was the only competitor. For single specimens the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Cole for a plant of Erica aristata major, a 
perfect gem, a foot through and as much high, and nicely flowered. 
There were also some Alpines present ; Cucumbers, and British-Queen 
Strawberries, than which we have seldom seen better at this season. 





EXHIBITORS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


We are on the eve of those meetings for the display of our produc- 
tions so long anticipated, and so long prepared for. Soon after this 
appears, our metropolitan exhibitions will commence, that at Regent’s 
Park on the 10th; the Horticultural Society’s at Chiswick on the 
20th; the South London at Kennington on the 17th; and so all 
the country over, schedules are issuing for provincial meetings. 
Let us offer a word of advice equally applicable to ourselves and to all 
exhibitors. Let us carry into our competition a spirit of liberality, 
generosity, and good fellowship. Not that good fellowship which is 
associated with the bottle or the public house; for that, unhappily, 
begin as it may, too frequently ends in angry disputation. Let us 
encourage a spirit that shall enable us to congratulate our competi- 
tors that may carry off the prizes from us as warmly as we can con- 
gratulate ourselves when victorious. Let us, above all, beware of 
calling in question the decision of the judges; and if even glaring errors 
should be evident, let us avoid imputing motives to them in their deci- 
sions. We are fallible creatures, human judgments are imperfect, 
and all we can expect is honesty of purpose. We shall feel greatly 
interested in hearing that on these occasions, particularly in the 
provinces, advances have been made in the excellence of the produc- 
tions displayed. We believe that these exhibitions are productive 
of great benefit. We feel assured that where they exist, there is 
more spirited gardening tlan where they do not; and this makes us 
regret that one of our very best provincial Horticultural Societies, the 
- Herts and South Beds, has just expired from want of efficient support. 
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ON FIRM AND LOOSE POTTING OF THE CARNATION. 


In reply to J. G. H., I beg to offer the following as the results of 
frm and loose potting of the Carnation—so far as my observations 
have hitherto gone. 

By Firm potting, close, short-pointed grass is obtained, covered 
with bloom; also short, fleshy root, and plenty of it. The plants do 
not suffer from drenching rains, as absolute saturation is not possible. 
The soil is kept at a more equable temperature, and moisture is more 
equally diffused, its firm texture forbidding the alternation of heat and 
oe and drought and moisture, to which a loose soil is inevitably 
subject. 

By Loose potting, the plants are rendered Jong and spindling in 
habit, the grass weak, root straggling, with not nearly so much of it 
emitted from the base of the layer, and the plants require much 
watching, to prevent injury from wind, and from rapid changes of 
the atmosphere. In high winds they suffer much from drought, and 
from saturation during heavy rains ; and, finally, the increase is both 
less in quantity and lower in quality. 

I am but a tyro in the fair science,—certainly not a teacher,— 
but the above is the result of observations made some time before I 
had the pleasure to know Mr. Turner, or to notice any of the plants 
grown at Chalvey, and applies equally to Autumn and Spring potting, 
and for layering, in each case the soil should be of an open, porous 
texture, and well firmed. : 

. E. S. Dopwe1t. 





CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


AvricuLas.—During this month, or as soon as the flowering 1s over, 
they should be re-potted. Many dispute this, and prefer the 
month of August, assigning as a reason that it prevents their 
blooming in the Autumn, if such is the case, it 1s but in a small 
degree; for the check given by the August shift, only causes 
them to flower still later in the season; one thing is certain, that 
Autumn potted plants do not produce such extraordinary growth 
and blooms as we have been accustomed to see from the May 
potted plants. Auriculas make their principal growth during the 
month of May; and the main body of roots upon which the 
plants depend for their future growth, strength, and bloom, are 
thrown out at this season, and establish themselves in the soil in 
every direction, and if disturbed in August, they never can re- 
establish themselves sufficiently to afford that source of nourish- 
ment they otherwise would do, if not removed so late in the season. 
The Autumn growth of the Auricula is but trifling compared 
with that of the Spring; at the latter season they lose their fine 
Spring foliage, and become much reduced in size; and from the 
month of October till the middle of February, are comparatively 
dormant, shewing no external signs of growth for that time. 
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Experience has convinced us that autumnal potting only partially 
prevents autumnal flowering. Again, the second blooms from 
Spring potted plants are frequently exhibited, and, to our know- 
ledge, have taken first prizes; while the second blooms from the 
Autumn potted plants are seldom, if ever, fit to exhibit. 

J.T. NEvILye. 


Catcrorarias.—If you wish large specimens, shift your plants at 
once into 12-inch pots, and use the compost directed in No. III., 
page 54. Never allow a curled leaf to escape your attention, 
but see if the green fly dues not occasion it. This pest must be 
kept down by fumigation. Before smoking, elevate the large 
hit leaves with sticks, to ensure the tobacco smoke reaching 

em. 
Nursery, Sudbury. W. H. Homes. 


_ Carnations anp Picorrzs.—These have made considerable ad- 
vancement towards blooming, and should be sticked without 
delay. The old foliage will now be fast decaying, and should be 
removed, which will benefit the plants as well as render them 
neat in appearance. Many of the strong plants will throw up 
blooms from the bottom, which should be stopped. The surface 
soil will a ek stirring after so much rain; top-dress with rotten 
manure and loam mixed. C. Turner. 


Cingranias.—The lover of these flowers should pay a visit to the 
nurseries, and make their notes of the varieties they see in bloom. 
Excellent is your advice in a previous number, ‘‘ Whatever you 
cultivate, let it be the best of its kind.” As a constant reader, I 
wish some one well acquainted with the subject, would give us a 
few lines on this favourite of mine in your calendar. 


Daxnuias.—Endeavour to have fine plants ready to plant out by 
the end of the month: they will not be safe sooner, unless 
they are protected at night; shift, therefore, all that have been 
struck in small pots into 48’s. The soil should be light and rich. 
If the plants are growing freely, place them at once in a cold 
frame facing the North, taking the lights off on all favourable 
occasions: never allow them to suffer from drought, or they will 
bulb and become stunted in the point. If the plants are small 
when they are re-potted, place them for a short time in a gentle 
heat in order to start them: let them stand a good distance 
apart. Great care should also be exercised in hardening off 
seedlings, keep them growing without allowing them to draw. 
The old roots, which have been employed to produce cuttings, 
may be divided; they will form, when potted, strong plants with 
little trouble. Level ground that has been ridged up during 
winter, preparatory to its being finally dug at planting time, and 
have plenty of rotten manure prepared to set the plants in. 

C. TuRNeER. 


Epacrises.—Proceed without loss of time to give the general shift, 
as the plants have made new growth, and are hardened off. Give 
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a few days’ shading and shelter until there is no longer fear of 
frost; a cold frame is the most fitting place; then, the shady 
side of a hedge or shrubbery for the remainder of the summer, 
taking care that they never suffer from drought or saturation. 


Exicas.—Small plants, not arrived at a flowering state, may now be 
shifted, as also those varieties that bloom in July and onwards. 
Aristatas, Odoratas, Vestitas, Ventricosas, and their varieties, must 
be deferred for six weeks or so. Frequently look through the 
house, and tie any straggling branch requiring support; remove 
decayed leaves, weeds, &c. Carefully attend to watering. Give 

_ all the air the weather will permit, Shade from 10 to 4. 
W. H. Story. 


Fucus1as.—Judiciously stop where redundancy of growth appears ; 
few or no sticks will be required if this be timely attended to; 
besides, a more graceful specimen and increase of bloom will be 
ensured, Those that have been: forced for early flowering may 
shortly be removed to-w cool house. Should any plants not 
have been removed from their winter quarters, pot and trim 
directly ; they will bloom well in September, October, and 
November. | 

Seedlings.—Their second and final shift to 48’s ought, by this time 
(first week in May), to be nearly completed. Keep them pretty 
close during this month, encouraging growth by all available 
means. Stove heat, syringing, constant watering, and shading, 
will be well bestowed; towards the end of the month, remove to 
a cool house, beginning with the strongest plants. Wait pa- 
tiently to see the bloom, which most likely will present itself 
between the months of July and September. 

W. H. Srory. 
Whitehill, April 17th. 

Pansizs.— Examine the seedlings every day, and weed out inferior 
plants; assist promising ones by placing a little dung round 
them, and mark and propagate all that are good. During the 
first two weeks of this month, most varieties will exhibit their 
true character if the plants are in health, advantage should there- 
fore be taken to make memoranda in order to guide you next 
season; for intense heat may spoil their colours. For further 
instructions see February, No. II. C. Turner. 

PgLtarconiums.—The plants which have not been stopped back 
since they were cut down will now be fast coming into flower. 
We have been often disappointed on seeing the first blooms 
small and deficient in colour. It has been the case this year, but 
they are now fast assuming their true character. Bees of all 
kinds must be excluded from the house; for, if allowed access, 
they fertilise the flowers, and they soon fall. Some of the 
humble, or bumble bees, not satisfied to wait for their opening, 
tear the opening bud in pieces to get at the nectary; so up 
with the net blinds and keep them outside. Now fumigate the 
May plants whether you see green fly or not; and if you have 
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several houses, smoke them all, for we are apt to carry plants 
from one to the other without thought, and so introduce tenants 
whose room is better than their company. Make notes of your 
flowers as they open, and observe whether they improve or grow 
worse; whether they are early or late; such memoranda are 
very useful, particularly to exhibitors. If you raise seedlings, 
make up your mind to be satisfied if you get a novel flower out 
of 500, and do not test them at home, but send them to the 
Florist office for comparison with the best varieties in cultivation. 
JoHN Dosson. 
Pinxs—Keep the beds clean, destroy the weeds while young, and not 
allow them to root deeply before you remove them. ‘The surface 
of the soil must be kept open, and in dry weather water liberally, 
that it may reach the roots; for surface watering, when plants 
are growing fast, 1s of little use. ‘Towards the middle of the 
month, the bloom stems may be thinned out; this will depend on 
_the backward or forward state of,the season; but, when about 
four or five inches long, it must be attended to; if fine blooms 
-are required for exhibition, those varieties that produce but few 
petals may be reduced to one stem, such as Hedge’s Gem, 
Headley’s Duke of Northumberland, and others. On the more 
robust sorts, that produce a superfluous number of petals, two or 
three may be left, according to the strength of the plants. While 
putting this into practice, remember the number of shows you 
have to attend, and leave some of the late shoots to come in late, 
and some for the early exhibitions. 
J.T. Neviuxe. 


PotyantHuses.—See that able article on the general management 
and culture of this plant, given in page 86, No. IV. of this work, 
by Dr. Horner, it contains the best instruction that can be given 
on this subject. 

J. T., NEVILLE. 


Ranuncutus. — The Ranunculus, though a hardy plant, will be 
benefited by a slight protection from late frosts. Little injury is 
sustained from this cause until the time the flower-buds appear, 
and then one unfortunate late frost is sufficient to blight the 
hopes of the cultivator. Imperfectly-formed buds, a disorder 
called blindness by some florists, is to be attributed to frost. A 
close covering would weaken both foliage and blooms. Flake 
hurdles, which admit air and light, will be found sufficient. 
They should be supported just above the foliage, on short stakes 
driven into the beds. 

Watering.—The Ranunculus delights in a moist soil, and if 
there be a deficiency of rain this month, water must be liberally 
supplied. Use rain or pond-water where accessible; if this can- 
not be had, expose your well-water to the action of the sun 
before using. Apply it between the rows, and not over the 
foliage. If the weather be mild, water in the evening; it will be 
more lasting and useful than the same quantity applied in the 
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morning. It is better to water seldom and copiously than to 
apply it morning and evening in small quantities. 
Wallingford. _ Tso anv Son. 
Roszs.—This is the month for planting out Bourbon, China, Tea- 
scented, Noisette, and Hybrid Perpetual Roses on their own 
roots from small pots; in light sandy soils a dressing of rotten 
manure, about four inches in depth, well mixed with the soil with 
a three-pronged fork to a foot in depth, will be all that is re- 
quired. In stiff soils the following is an excellent preparation : — 
Cover the bed to be planted with burnt earth, well saturated 
daily a week before it is used with strong liquid manure, two or 
three inches in depth, then stir this into, and well mix it with, the 
soil with the fork as directed above for the manure. 


Roses 1n Pors.—The plants to bloom in June will want frequently 
looking over, for the maggot, even if you have cut out all the 
old spurs, and so killed hundreds, as I have done. Any plants of 
the China, Tea, or Bourbon varieties, that are now stopped back 
will come into flower again by the end of July. 

Joun Dosson. 


Tuiirs.— The present wet season is very unfavourable to a fine 
bloom ; the great influx of rain, with the almost constant cover- 
ing of the bed to prevent their being saturated with water, is very 
prejudicial, a constant supply of pure fresh air being a sine qua 
non to a healthful state of both the bulb and foliage, and to a per- 
fect development of the bloom. The beds in this neighbourhood 
present a very different appearance to what they have done in 
past seagons, the foliage is of a sickly pale green, the stems weak 
and drawn by the frequent covering and absence of the rays of 
the sun. The most skilful judgment and unremitting attention 
have been required from the enthusiastic cultivator; and after all 
the pains taken, we fear the present adverse season will prevent 
him witnessing the consummation go ardently desired,—a fine 
bloom. Get the top and side cloths on immediately, if the stage 
be a complete one; the top cloth can be rolled up by the pullies, 
and let down instantly if a shower of rain or hail threaten. On 
a warm showery day, if the cloth be let down, the bed will receive 
all the benefit of the moist growing atmosphere, without being 
deluged or injured by the rain ; as soon as the blooms shew colour, 
exclude the direct rays of the sun, but let them have all the air 
possible. The side cloths should be very thin canvas—the sort 
used by dairymen in the manufacture of cheese we consider best 
for the purpose, as it keeps off the sun, and at the same time 
admits a free circulation of air. As soon as the flowers begin to 
fade, and the beauty of the bed declines, take off the cloths and 
let them have all the weather. 

High Wycombe. J. Hunt. 


Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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FUCHSIA SPECTABILIS. 


Tue subject of our present illustration was introduced into 
this country by Messrs. Veitch and Son of Exeter, through 
their collector, Mr. Lobb. It has been called by Dr. Lind- 
ley “the queen of Fuchsias,” and by Sir William Hooker 
**the handsome Fuchsia.” In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 
13th ult., it is spoken of in the following terms :—“ This is 
probably, upon the whole, the finest species yet known. The 
flowers are a deep crimson, the petals flat and bright rich red, 
the stigma very large, and pure white, the effect of which is 
to render its own fairness fairer, and the richness of its rosy 
bed richer. The leaves are broad, oblong, very firm, and a 
dark velvety green, although they have scarcely any hairs. 

‘‘In the first instance, we supposed it to be the same as 
Fuchsia loxensis of Humboldt and Bonpland, of which dried 
specimens, bearing the same number as the seeds from which 
it was raised, were received by Messrs. Veitch; Sir William 
Hooker, has, however, favoured us with a sight of this plant, 
collected by Seeman, at Pambo de Yierba buena, in the Andes 
of Cuenca; and we agree with him in regarding it a distinct and 
hitherto unnoticed species. It would seem that Mr. Lobb’s 
seeds, by some error, do not correspond with his dried speci- 
mens. It is certainly a magnificent thing; quite the queen 
of Fuchsias.”’ 

To the above excellent account of this fine Fuchsia, we 
have nothing to add, save the following memoranda, which 
have been kindly furnished us by Messrs. Veitch :—“ This 
magnificent species was raised by us in June 1847, from seeds 
sent us by Mr. William Lobb, who detected it growing at an 
elevation of between four and five thousand feet, in the Andes 
of Cuenca, Peru; he at once considered it to bea perfectly 
mew and undescribed species, and in this supposition he proves 
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to be correct. In sending it home, he spoke of it as a plant 
that would surprise us, and styled it the ‘loveliest of the 
lovely.’ It was exhibited in Regent Street, on the 18th of 
April last, and was awarded a ‘ large Silver Medal.’ We find 
it a plant of easy culture, a free grower, and an abundant 
bloomer—forming a bush of from two to four feet in height. 
Notice will be given by advertisement in the Florist, when 
plants will be ready for delivery, with price, &c. 
Exeter, May 1848.” 





GREEN FLY ON AURICULAS. 


THESE insects, about this time, become numerous and troublesome, 
and if not wholly destroyed, or kept under, do much mischief. 
When they infest the closely-folded centres of these plants, they 
are very difficult to remove. Clean sand (the finer the quality the 
better) will be found extremely useful in exterminating these pests. 
Sprinkle a little among them into the hearts of the plants, and in a 
few minutes the weight of the sand will put them in motion, and cause 
them to leave their hold. The sand will prevent them from regaining 
it, and while in this commotion may be easily blown out. A blow- 
pipe, or other small tube, will be best for the purpose. 
J.T. NEvILue. 





COMPOST FOR AURICULAS. 


Tae following from long experience has proved an excellent com- 
post for auriculas. Our practice has been to cultivate these flowers 
expressly for exhibition ; we can therefore give it with confidence :— 


4 measures of night-soil well decomposed. 

2 do. of sheep-manure, do. do. 

2 do. of heath-peat, taken from beneath the wild heath 
of the commons, about four inches from the surface (not 
deeper), so that it be full of decayed vegetable matter. 

2 measures of light sandy yellow loam, full of fibre, and 

1 measure of very fine sand—that used by brickmakers about 
London for moulding the bricks in is excellent for the pur- 
pose. 


We have accustomed ourselves to screen these articles separately 
before mixing, to insure having the proper quantities. 
J. T. Nevi.ye. 
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SUMMER TREATMENT OF AURICULAS. 


THE summer treatment of these plants is an important part of their 
management. A full north aspect is the best situation for them; 
they should have a free circulation of air, as cool and moist as can be 
obtained, during the months of June and July. The requisite is a 
standing rendered worm-proof by a good layer of coal-ashes, free 
from any filth; or, what is better, small brick-rubbish from the kiln, 
if it can be procured. 

When the plants are arranged, the pots should be closely sur- 
rounded with boarding about two inches higher than the rims; this 
will tend to keep them cool at bottom, and in a great degree prevent 
rapid evaporation. ‘The best and most convenient mode of protect- 
ing them from storms, heavy rains, and as shades, &c. is, wood 
shutters of weather boarding, hung on hinges at back, and resting 
on a slight framework in front, to lift up and let down at pleasure. 
The height in front from the base should not exceed twelve or four- 
teen inches, and, to insure a ready fall for the water, something more 
than double that height at back. Respecting the latter height, much 
will depend on the width of the border appropriated to the purpose. 

An erection of this kind costs but a trifle, and will be found use- 
ful as a shelter for garden utensils, such as small hand-lights, &c. 
when unoccupied by the Auriculas during the winter months. 

J.T. Nevitye. 





ROSE LANEI. RAISING SEEDLINGS. 


Moss-Rosg Lanei is certainly a very distinct and beautiful Rose, 
whose habit of growth is compact, and it is an abundant bloomer, 
The foliage is very sweet; so much so, that in the neighbourhood of 
a bed of standards in our nursery, last season, the air was quite loaded 
with delicious perfume, until the foliage began to assume the hue of 
autumn. 

Now a word or two on seedlings generally. It will be found that 
very double flowers (which I prefer) bear seed very sparingly; and 
that semi-double ones, like Celine, Gloire de Rosaméne, &c. are too 
uncertain to produce double varieties, although they bear seeds in 
great abundance. I have tried many experiments in this delightful 
department of Rose-culture, viz. in crossing and raising new varieties. 
In November I collected my seed, put it into flower-pots mixed with 
sand, and placed it in the open air until it was sown, which was in 
the beginning of March, in beds in the open ground; and in April 
the seeds began to vegetate, and in June some of the young plants, 
especially of the Bourbons, were in bloom ; these, however, did not 
bloom then sufficiently strong to enable me to judge of their qualities. 

I did not find these seedlings to damp off, and we did not remove 
them until the beginning of the following’ March; for the smaller 
plants would have been thrown out of the ground by the winter 
frosts. This, of course, only applies to the hardy varieties; tender 
sorts are easily discerned, taken up, potted, and kept under glass 
during winter. H. Lang. 

The Nurseries, Great Berkhampstead. 
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REMINISCENCES BY DR. HORNER. 
THE RANUNCULUS. 


As the Ranunculus will this month be in bloom, and consequently 
especially attract the attention of florists, I beg to offer a few remarks 
on its management. 

This is indeed a flower of extraordinary characteristics, uniting 
in itself properties and endowments of rare and almost opposite com- 
binations. For we may say of it, that it is grand, yet elegant; gor- 
geous, yet simple; dazzling to behold, yet lovely to look upon, &c. 
And assuredly its richly luxuriant and diversified foliage, bespreading 
the ground; its graceful flower-stem, erect and elegant, rising from 
the midst, and canopied with its symmetrical crown of bloom, of 
every tint and hue of colour combined, intermingled, yet uncon- 
founded and distinct, commands our preference and admiration. 
Nay, further, it may be observed, that, though the cultivated varieties 
of the Ranunculus now amount to some thousands, yet all differ from 
each other in their marking or colours. 

The circumstance of this flower not being universally grown by 
florists may be attributed to the uninviting character of its being a 
rather capricious flower; but rather it should be said, that it is one 
which will not do well unless it be suitably managed. There is little, 
however, really discouraging in this; for it will be found that nothing 
can be more simple and easy of fulfilment than the practice adopted 
by those who are uniformly successful in its cultivation. 

The Ranunculus asiaticus, the variety grown in our gardens, is 
a native of the Levant, and of the natural order Ranunculacez of 
Jussieu ; and this circumstance at once aids us in determining the 
kind of soil and situation most suitable for it. The wild Ranunculus, 
or Buttercup, affects a cool, moist, and shaded locality; these con- 
ditions, therefore, it is desirable to realise in the culture of the garden 
variety. Hence it is indicated that the bed should be formed of a 
retentive soil, should not be in an elevated part of the garden, and 
not subjected to the hot rays of the mid-day sun. It may, moreover, 
be about four feet in width, and should have board, or slate, rather 
than box edging, that refuge may not be afforded to slugs, which 
often eat the newly-formed flower-bud. As the roots of the Ranun- 
culus strike deep, two-and-a-half feet of soil is required. | 

The natural soil of the garden having been dug out, let it be 
replaced by a compound of pasture soil and cow manure. The sur- 
face-soil of a rich old pasture, well turned over and exposed to a 
winter’s frost, and thoroughly enriched and uniformly incorporated 
with cow manure, not less than a year old, forms an appropriate 
compost; and by adding, year by year, about three inches of such 
manure to the surface, and digging it into the soil about a spade’s 
depth, a fit medium for their successful growth is perpetuated; and 
such is what I long practised and recommended. Sand should be 
added or withheld, according to the nature of the soil: if it contain 
a small portion naturally, it is the more suitable. A stiff or clayey 
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loam (as in this neighbourhood) is too adhesive, and requires a con- 
siderable admixture of sand to moderate its stiffness; yet a light, 
sandy soil is wholly unfit. 

I am anxious now, however, to make known a different method 
of preparing the bed, and one that I have found to be still more efhi- 
cacious and satisfactory in its results; though the description may 
appear tedious, from a wish to be thoroughly understood, the actual 
labour is really very inconsiderable. 

As soon as my Tulips are taken up (for, from want of free ac- 
commodation, I have the bed so arranged as to serve the purpose of 
growing Tulips and Ranunculuses alternately), the soil is thoroughly 
dug over, and so left for some days. ‘The surface being made even, 
it is then covered two-and-a half inches thick with perfectly fresh cow 
manure from the cowshed, and which is smoothed down with the 
spade, and allowed to remain thus exposed to the sun and rain till 
September. By this time it will be found to be lessened in quan- 
tity, from the percolation and washing into the soil of the more 
soluble or fluid portions, as well as from the process of decomposi- 
tion it has undergone. 

It is now thoroughly and minutely chopped, or broken up with 
the edge of a sharp spade, or other instrument, and again left till 
October. At this period it is dug in, and well mixed with the top 
six or eight inches only of soil; that beneath being on no account 
disturbed, in order that it may retain its requisite firmness or soli- 
dity. It is once more turned roughly over in December, that it may 
be thoroughly atted on by the frost; and at the end of January, the 
surface is finally made even, and at the same time moderately com- 
pressed with the rake. As, whether this or any other method be 
adopted, it is highly beneficial that the top three inches of soil, in 
which the roots are set, and have to form their tubers, should not be 
too compact, I now cover the bed with about half an inch of sand, 
and by a free action with the teeth of the rake, thoroughly mix it 
with the surface soil, and leaving it perfectly smooth and even, plant 
the Ranunculuses in the course of a week or ten days following. 
St. Valentine should be constituted the patron saint of Ranunculus 
planting. The operation should on no account be deferred beyond 
the 14th of February. It is impossible to express too strongly the 
importance of early planting. 

The method of planting the roots is of much consideration, as 
error in its performance is a very common cause of failure in respect 
to their flowering. It is the worst of practices first to plant them 
(after the manner of Tulips), and then to cover them the requisite 
depth with soil. Nor do I recommend the setting of them in drills, 
as some excellent cultivators are wont to do; and especially if a light 
and different soil is placed in the drills in which the roots are to be 
set, and with which the drill is afterwards to be filled up. The soil 
should be uniform in texture, or mechanical properties, that the 
effects of general agents, viz. of rain, sun, drying winds, &c. be at 
least uniform. Dibdling the roots is the best, and is as far preferable 
to any other method, as is the dibbling of beans superior to drill sow- 
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ing. Half a dozen holes may be made at once by means of an in- 
strument similar to the head of a rake, having pieces of wood one 
inch and a half long (and covered with tin to lessen the adhering 
of the soil thereto) projecting from it, at the regulated distances of 
four inches; these being pressed into the soil, the holes are formed. 

The practice, however, which I myself adopt and prefer is the 
following : Having marked out on the surface of the bed the situation 
of the rows, holding the root by its crown between the forefinger 
and thumb, and using the middle finger as a dibble, a hole is made 
by a downward and lateral pressure, about one inch and a half in 
depth ; into this the root is inserted, or fixed, moderately firm, that 
the claws or tubers have hold of the soil. ‘The whole being planted, 
the holes are filled up from the surrounding soil with the fingers, and 
then the surface is smoothed over with the palm ofthe hand. Strong 
roots may be planted about four inches apart; when they are smaller, 
it is desirable that two should be planted together, as all weak roots 
will not bloom, and it greatly detracts from the appearance of a bed 
to see occasional vacancies. The rows also should be the same dis- 
tance apart from each other as the roots are in the rows, viz. four 
inches. It adds materially to the general effect of a well-bloomed 
collection to see this uniformity of space: a wide gap between the 
rows is unsightly, and, as I shall shew, is not required for any one 
purpose—assuredly not for watering. 

There remains but one other duty to be fulfilled, till the gorgeous 
period of flowering—and it is one of vast importance : when the plants 
have all appeared above ground, the bed must be covered, about an 
inch in depth, with sand; which, when the foliage expands, must 
further, by moderate compression and manipulation with the fingers, 
be carefully disposed also around the crown of the roots or insertion 
of the leaf-stalks. The sand serves the very important purpose of 
preventing cracking of the soil in hot, droughty weather; and this 
it accomplishes by its virtue of preserving it moist—a condition of 
it essential to success. It may further be added, that its applica- 
tion appears unpalatable to the disporting of those large worms, 
which often commit considerable mischief by forming wide holes 
amongst, and partially undermining, the roots ; such holes, moreover, 
are readily filled up by it: whilst old manure, used as a top dressing, 
rather encourages their gambols, and itself cracks also after having 
been wet, and is therefore less commendable. 

But I now proceed to notice the most serious error in the ma- 
nagement of the Ranunculus—an error that is committed by all, and 
was by myself also until a later period ; I mean, artificial watering. 
Let not one drop be given in hot, droughty weather. I am aware that 
this will appear a “hard” saying, to florists ; but of its justness, both 
experience, observation, and experiment have wholly satisfied me. 
The untoward results of watering the soil have been observed by 
every writer on the Ranunculus; but its baneful effects of turning 
the foliage yellow have ever been attributed to a wrong cause, namely, 
to the “‘ water falling upon the leaves:” hence the repeated injunctions, 
to be most careful to water only between the rows. In my experi- 
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ments, it was always found as I anticipated, that less injury resulted 
to the foliage when water was cast over the whole with the rose of 
the watering-pan, than when poured only between the rows. ‘“ Prac- 
tical’ men attribute the effect to the water “ burning”’ or “ scalding”’ 
the leaves, although the operation is performed at eventide. They 
reflect not that the smartest thunder-shower injures not a leaflet. 

The reason why many plants suffer from being supplied with 
water during the continuance of hot, sunny weather, seems to be the 
absorption of a large quantity of fluid by their roots, and the conse- 
quent excited and increased exhalation of it by their leaves; which 
finally induces exhaustion of their functions, and death. Yet, there 
are peculiarities in many varieties of the Ranunculus, in which water- 
ing seems to effect the injury in a different way. For I have ob- 
served that the foliage acquires during the prevalence of hot, droughty 
weather, a peculiar bright, shining, and polished appearance—a con- 
dition preventive of, and, indeed, a provision against, free exhalation. 
I conceive, therefore, that in such instances, the water, which is 
abundantly absorbed by the succulent roots, meeting a hindrance to 
its being freely carried off, a state of over-repletion is induced, and 
consequent decay... And this explanation finds corroboration from the 
fact, that the leaves and leaf-stalks are not in these cases dried up 
and withered, but are rather found in a condition of damp or moist 
decay. If, however, sand be employed as a covering in the manner 
I have pointed out, and the other conditions of the bed be attended 
to as before advised, as to the retentive nature of the soil, and its 
being left undisturbed from a few inches below the surface, artificial 
watering will be wholly unnecessary, and hence no extra space should 
be left between the rows, as previously shewn, for such purpose. 

When the plants are in flower, an awning should be erected, as 
in a tulip-bed, to preserve them from the effects of the sun, rain, 
&c. As soon as the perfection of the bloom is past, let it be at once 
removed, and the bed freely exposed to the weather. 

A most important operation yet remains to be stated—the taking 
up of the roots. If too long delayed, they again issue forth new 
fibres ; an untoward circumstance, which either prevents their flower- 
ing the following year, or which destroys them altogether. On the 
other hand, if they are harvested too soon, the roots pine and shrivel, 
and bloom weakly ; yet, of the two, this is the lesser evil. As soon 
as the foliage, together with the flower-stems, have turned yellow 
and withered, they are ready for taking up; and, rather than any 
risk of their new growth should be incurred, it is better at once to 
remove those which present this appearance than to defer the opera- 
tion till the whole are ready. It is a useful and necessary precau- 
tion, when the weather, two or three weeks after their flowering, 
becomes warm and showery, to replace the top awning, leaving the 
sides exposed, as by thus keeping off the wet, their disposition to 
new growth is counteracted. 

In conclusion, I may observe, that I was led to adopt the prac- 
tice of using fresh cow manure in summer, from having found that, 
when the soil of the bed was well watered, a short time before 
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planting, with fresh liquid manure, the plants grew most vigorously. 
Since, however, it is somewhat troublesome withal, I adopted its 
application as now pointed out. 

It will, of course, be seen that such method of using it 1s not the 
recommendation of fresh manure in which to grow the Ranunculus, 
for fresh manures are wholly prejudicial to it. It is, in truth, no 
longer fresh manure in February ; but the soil of the bed has become 
impregnated with all its invigorating properties—unwasted or dissi- 
pated by the long exposure and frequent turnings, &c. in the com- 
post heap : the practice is as successful as it is sound in principle. 

Hull, 18th May, 1848. 


HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


As one who has been much pleased and instructed by the few nume 
bers of The Florist already before the public, I would wish to press 
the observation, ‘‘ That the different lists of florists’ flowers should 
give the opinions of growers resident in the South, North, and Mid- 
land counties ;”’ and also to remark that, whenever correspondents 
give directions as to the treatment of plants, they should state to 
what localities those directions apply. The seasons of the North 
vary so considerably from those of the South, that to follow instruc- 
tions applicable to the latter in the former localities were often to 
sacrifice a whole year’s stock of plants. [I also would say to cor- 
respondents, ‘‘ You cannot be too minute in your remarks on the 
treatment you would recommend for various plants.” I am the more 
anxious upon these points, because in this neighbourhood very many 
of our mechanics, and persons who work in our mills, have their gar- 
den-plots, and spend their leisure time in cultivating the beautiful as 
well as useful in nature; and they need, as they seek, particular in- 
formation in plain terms. 

Allow me to mention two Camellias, not in your list of twelve, 
but which amply repay their growers: viz. Elegans, one of the freest 
flowerers, and Perfecta, one of the best forms; both pale red, the 
former the paler of the two. Fuchsia serratifolia I must also name 
as most desirable in every conservatory; for with two plants, you will 
never be without its flowers, which are unequalled by any of its 
genus. Tropzolum Jarratii, though too like Tricolorum, has larger 
and much richer coloured flowers, which are produced in great abun- 
dance. 

S.S. near Lancaster, 5th April. 


[Thanks for your useful hints. Your letter, we are sorry to say, 
did not come to hand till a month after it had been sent, on account 
of its being addressed to ‘‘ Old Brompton,” instead of ‘‘ Bromp- 
ton Row.” This will account for our apparent neglect in not giving 
it earlier publication. We heartily wish we had a contributor to our 
Calendar from the North and Midland districts. We cannot at pre- 
sent afford to pay, and none volunteer. ] | : 
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ON THE EARLY TULIPS. 


Peruars at no period of the year do our gardens present such a 
gorgeous appearance as when the many-coloured early Tulips un- 
fold their beauties to the increasing power of the sun. The Crocus 
and Snowdrop, though harbingers of spring, do not cause such joyful 
emotions to arise, the winter being then not fully past ; but when the 
Tulip covers our parterres with brilliant colours, yielding delightful 
perfume, then it is we feel, in the words of the inspired writer, that 
‘“‘the winter is past, the rain is over and gone,” &c. ; and we look for- 
ward with pleasure to the coming time when Nature 1s adorned with 
her best apparel. 

The ‘“‘ Early Tulip,”’ though it does not come under the term of 
a ‘“florist’s flower,” is very much admired, and: it certainly excels 
its later twin-sister both in variety and intensity of colours. What, 
for instance, can be compared toa bed of the Tournesol for the regu- 
larity of surface, and the splendour of its two distinct colours? ‘The 
Tournesol panaché is a new variety, larger and more showy, but its 
beauty and pride is of much shorter reign. A bed of the former is 
now in full perfection, while the latter is quite off bloom. 

Next in magnificence and size is a single variety called Keizar 
Kroon, which is indeed a noble flower, the size of which may be 1m- 
agined from an average flower holding nearly half-a-pint of peas. 
It is of a very bright yellow ground, flaked with a vivid scarlet, and 
is in every respect ‘‘ Queen” of the single Early Tulips. Rex Ru- 
brorum is a double variety of a brilliant crimson, also very large; a 
bed presents a very regular surface, and long continuance of bloom. 
Royal Standard is a pleasing flower, with a pure white ground, beau- 
tifully flaked with carmine, making a striking contrast. Belle Alli- 
ance is another single flower, very attractive, of a vivid red colour, 
a self. The new Scarlet Van Thol is very similar to it, but it has 
this difference, it very often breaks into a flaked flower, orange and 
red. Grandmaster of Malta and Bride of Harlaem are very similar in 
colours, having both pure white grounds, distinctly striped, and flaked 
with bright crimson. Alida Maria, a flower in the same style, but 
very dwarf in habit. Superintendent is a fine single flower, white, 
with a violet flake ; Conqueror is double of the same colours. The 
best double pure white is La Candeur, continuing long on bloom ; as 
‘single whites, White Swan and Pottebakker are the best. 

Amongst yellows we have the yellow Van Thol, dwarf and 
showy, the yellow Pottebakker, and the old Double Yellow, rather 
later in flowering. Bizard Aimable, Paragon Constant, and Dorothy 
Blanche, are worthless for show, and scarcely worth growing for 
varieties. 

The above, with the famed Van Thol, so well known, comprise 
the best of those grown; and there are enough shades of colour in 
them to form a great variety of beds, whose dazzling brilliancy per- 
haps is not surpassed by any other class of flowers. 

Anon. May 3rd. 
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PARLOUR GARDENING. 


(In a work of this kind, where we are obliged to print an even quan- 
tity of pages, say 16, 20, 24, 28, and so on, we cannot avoid 
matter lying over, until, like the two following papers, it seems 
quite out of date. We mish our correspondents to know that their 
contributions have been in print from the month they were re- 
ceived, but we could not conveniently insert them earlier.—Ep.] 


Mr. Frorist,—I live in the heart of a country town, with no gar- 
den to look into; but am very fond of flowers, and though my 
means are but slender, I afford myself a little parlour-garden, as an 
in-door pleasure at this season. I have one room with a north, 
another with a south aspect, and for my benefit and that of other 
flower-lovers and keepers at home, I hope you will give a few hints 
on the management of parlour- gardens. Some of us cannot afford 
expensive flowers, much as we may admire them; and shall I tell 
you that it only cost me five or six shillings to procure my present 
gaieties. And what a fund of pleasure and thankfulness, may I say, 
to God, have these few bulbous roots given me; what instruction 
also from day to day! In the dull month of November I put two 
narcissus and three hyacinth roots in water, and half-a-dozen early 
tulips, with some crocuses and snowdrops, in pots. The first lesson was 
patience ; the brown, withered-looking, unshapely bulbs, said nothing 
but ‘“ Wait!’ The next lesson was hope ; the promising green taught 
that very plainly. I could not quarrel with my roots because they 
did not grow equally strong and fast, though it is quite true they 
had all the same advantages, and some people would say they ought 
to have done so. At this very moment the narcissuses, which 
looked like twins when they came into my window-parterre, and 
were placed in similar glasses with just the same quantity of water, 
air, and light, are as unlike in their growth as can be. One has 
shot up nearly twice as high as the other, spending itself in leaves, 
and the delicate flowers are just bursting out of their green sheath ; 
perhaps the short one that looks so strong, and has not wasted itself 
so much in foliage, will have a brighter and more lasting yellow crest 
by and by. However it be, the variety is to me delightful. Then 
the hyacinths, I am quite content they did not burst in one day. 
The double-white came out first—ten blossoms on one stalk —eight 
on another;—did you say, Mr. Florist, that one should have been 
cut off to improve the other? So it should with your principles ; 
but my own were to enjoy the latter spike of flowers after the former 
had withered, and to please an unpractised eye, not that of a con- 
noisseur. The odour is fillmg my little room still, reminding me 
at all times of my pure and silent guest. This fair hyacinth, and all 
-other flowers, herbs, and trees springing out of rough unsightly roots 
or bare seeds, speak of the resurrection glory of the just; but the 
emblem, beautiful as it 1s, can never come up to the reality: one 
rises to die again, the other can die no more. The second hyacinth 
bore the colour of a deep blush, or the tint of the early morning sky 
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on some fine sun-rising: the white spoke to me of purity; this of 
modesty, and cheerfulness, and health. And now, starting out of 
its longer slumber and rough grave-clothes, is a third hyacinth — 
not of cerulean blue, but the very hue of the common blue-bell of 
the woods. It burst forth on St. Valentine’s day, forestalling 
Spring, and bringing all sorts of sweet associations into my little 
parlour. The shining crocus, the delicate snowdrop, the gay tulip, 
all speak to us in their turn, and tell us of a God of grace, doing 
wonders; a God who gives not only bare necessaries, but all things 
richly to enjoy, and opens many a channel whereby streams of plea- 
sure can yet be poured into a sinful fallen world ;—they speak, not 
only of the Gud of nature, but of God in Christ. ‘* By Him all 
things consist ;” ‘‘ without Him was not any thing made that was 
made.” 

May I add a word of apology for growing bulbs in glasses. I 
know it is said by florists, ‘‘ You cannot have the blooms in perfec- 
tion ;’” but we parlour-gardeners have a special pleasure in seeing 
the usually hidden wonders; we like some of earth’s secrets given 
up. Ladies are of a proverbially inquisitive turn; and the beautiful 
curves and interlacings of the fine white fibres below are to my eye 
almost as refreshing as the graceful form above. Is it true, Mr. 
Florist, that bulbous roots never come to the same perfection in 
water as in earth? and how can we get a flower another year from 
bulbs that have blown in water? Tell us if there is any way of 
husbanding them for another occasion, for some of us are obliged to 
be economical, as I said at the beginning; and I should wish all who 
could enjoy it, to have a parlour- garden better and brighter than 
mine, and to get as much pleasure and still more instruction out of 
it than I have done. M. 

February 25. 





To the Editor of the Florist. 


Srz,—I take a great interest in the success of The Florist, as I am 
sure all must who desire the success of floriculture; but more parti- 
cularly those (amongst whom I class myself) who chiefly delight in 
the pleasure derived from raising seedling florists’ flowers. 

At the starting of a work of this kind it is difficult of course to 
meet the wishes and requirements of all subscribers; and without 
fear, therefore, of being considered obtrusive, I take the liberty of 
suggesting what appears to me an omission in the plan of the work. 
You have no Calendar of Operations.* To an amateur, like myself, 
who personally superintend all the operations of my little garden, 
such a monthly direction would be of great use. 

Having taken up my pen, I shall further take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that a paper on the subject of liquid manure will be very 
acceptable; and, excuse me for saying, to be useful it must be very 
minute—specifying the various manures most suitable to the various 


* [This desideratum, it will be seen, has been supplied.—Ep. ] 
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florists’ flowers, with clear and understandable directions as to the 
mode of preparation, and the time and manner of its application. 
Under the directions I have observed in various publications, I have 
occasionally applied it, and have sometimes contrived to destroy, but 
always to injure the objects I intended to serve. Some of these 
results may be attributable, perhaps, to my stupidity; but as I have 
found some more experienced gardening friends in the same category, 
I may, I hope, attribute some portion of the unhappy results to the 
indefinite directions that are from time to time given. I quite believe 
great things are to be done by the proper and judicious application 
of liquid manure ; but it is clear to me that, unless skilfully used, it 
is more likely to serve our floral enemies (if we have any) than our 
friends and ourselves. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of requesting a paper on the sub- 
ject, and beg your attention to guano and the chemical manures in 
connexion with it. Those manures seem to me capable of a more 
cleanly mode of preparation, as well as of such specific and particular 
directions for use, that the most ignorant cannot fail properly to 
comprehend. 

Personally, too, I should feel obliged by a paper on the pruning 
of Climbing-Roses, and probably such a paper would possess a general 
interest. I have a few such Roses trained on arches, and a few to the 
wall; and do what I will, they all insist on blooming at their ex- 
tremities. My arches have great clusters of blooms on their crowns, 
and against my house they bloom so entirely out of reach, that, with- 
out a tall ladder, I never can get one for my button-hole. Will you, 
or some kind cultivator, tell me how I m to prune my plants, so as 
to make them bloom equally all over—ay ! even from the ground. 

Hadleigh, Suffolk. J.S. 
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PINKS. 


Pinks, in sandy soils, are very forward; unless the wind goes round 
to the east, there will be an early bloom. These plants delight in 
abundance of moisture at this time; the little rain fallen since the 
very dry weather set in has not been sufficient to reach the roots. We 
have noticed in wet seasons the blooms to be much larger and finer 
in colour than in dry ones. Watering the footways round the beds 
once or twice in the middle of the day, on the side the wind is blow- 
ing from, considerably assists to enlarge the blossoms, more par- 
ticularly when hot sun and drying winds prevail. As the water 
evaporates, it is driven through the bed, and the plants absorb a con- 
siderable portion as it passes. J, T. Neviuve. 





PROPAGATION OF PINKS. 


Pir1nG, or increasing Pinks from cuttings, is a very simple process ; 
it requires little practice to become an adept in it. Many ladies have 
we witnessed acquire the art to perfection in one lesson; and, as 
Pinks are quite the pets of the ladies, we will endeavour to give our in- 
structions as plainly as possible, for the information of the uninitiated. 
Take cuttings from the old plants (the young shoots of this year’s 
growth), commence by stripping off the lower foliage to within two 
or three joints of the top of the cutting, then, with a keen-edged 
knife, cut off the lower part close under the knot or joint you have 
selected; when the pipings are all prepared, throw them into water 
for five or seven minutes to stiffen. The piping-bed being ready, 
press them into the soil about three quarters of an inch, and the same 
distance apart; give a good sprinkling of water; and as soon as the 
foliage is dry, put the glass over them. In about three weeks they 
will have rooted; at this period the glasses may be removed by de- 
grees, first lifting them half an inch on one side for a day or two, 

and then all around: about the fourth day they may be taken off. 
Piping-bed. — Pinks will root as freely under a north wall as 
any where, and require less attention in shading when in such a 
situation. Prepare a layer of spit dung (horse manure that is nearly 
exhausted of its heat), let it be put together thoroughly wet, and 
beat down with the spade to a level surface ; if eight inches in depth, 
it will be quite sufficient to keep the worms from disturbing the 
young plants. On this must be placed the compost for the plants 
to root in, three inches deep. This should also be in a moist state, 
but not wet, and be moderately pressed to a smooth surface. The 
compost for the purpose must be of a sandy quality. Leaf-mould, 
or decayed vegetable-mould, and silver sand sifted fine, equal parts 
of each. In the absence of the above, any sweet and sandy soil, 
proportioned as above, will answer; but we give the preference to 
leaf-mould, from its cool and retentive nature. 
J. T. NEVILLE. 
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MR. GROOM’S TULIPS. 


To those who have visited this superb collection of Flora’s gayest 
spring ornament, the Tulip, we say nothing; but we do say to those 
who have not seen it, that they have lost a treat of which they will 
do well to avail themselves next year, as far as they have opportu- 
nity; for it is rare to meet with so large a collection of this flower 
as Mr. Groom has at Clapham Rise. ‘They cover nearly an acre of 
ground. 

The past season has not been one of the finest for flowering 
Tulips in perfection, yet Mr. Groom’s best bed, which was stated to 
contain nearly 2000 flowers, presented, as indeed might be expected, 
a grand display. This is the ‘“‘ consummation so devoutly to be 
wished.” In this the heart of the Tulip-grower rejoices, and the 
pure and exquisite enjoyment which he derives from the contempla- 
tion of his favourites, amply repays him for the care he takes in 
guarding the tender foliage from injury after the brilliant assemblage 
of gay tints has passed, and for the long and cheerless season of 
repose which is essential to a fine display in the succeeding spring. 

In passing hurriedly along the principal bed, which is 140 feet in 
length, we noticed beautiful blooms of Duke of Norfolk, Dickson’s 
Duke of Devonshire, Strong’s King, Aglaia, Bacchus, Marshal Soult, 
Beteral’s Brulante, Lac, Pandora, Groom’s Victoria Regina, Bowler’s 
Everard, Catalani, Polyphemus, David, Michael Angelo, Princess 
Charlotte, Queen Adelaide, Marcellus, Addison, Violet Quarto, 
Queen Charlotte, Baron Gersdorff, and many other favourite sorts. 
These are a few, and but a few, of the best; for among so much that 
was good it was difficult to choose. In conclusion, it is perhaps 
worthy of remark that Mr. Groom had some thousands of breeders, 
from among which something good was expected. ws 





“THE FLORIST.” 


Ir was with much pleasure that I first heard of your intention to 
publish a monthly periodical devoted to florists’ flowers, under the 
appropriate title of The Florist. Never was there a greater want of 
such a publication, which must form a desideratum to three descrip- 
tions of persons, viz. the growers, the raisers, and the sellers of florists’ 
flowers ; and, if managed in a perfectly independent manner, I doubt 
not it will prove equally useful to all parties. 

First, then, what was wanted by the grower was some publication 
to which he could confidently refer for a true and just character of 
all new flowers : longing perhaps to have all that is as good and dis- 
tinct, yet having nothing to guide him in his selection, he has often 
possibly been induced to buy all that he sees advertised; on blooming 
which, instead of finding all he has bought really distinct and good, 
he has the mortification to find he has a great deal that is utterly 
worthless. ‘This disappointment in many cases has doubtless caused 
disgust, and a consequent abandonment of the fancy. For instance, 
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what has caused the Dahlia fancy to flag in interest but the fact that 
' scores of new Dahlias were annually sent out at 10s. 6d. each, with 
fine descriptions as to form, colour, &c.; and I would ask, on the 
following season, where are they? what has become of them? why, 
it is an ascertained fact that two-thirds of them are never grown 
again. Again, what has caused depression in the Geranium fancy, 
but the fact of so many new flowers being annually sold out at two 
and three guineas each, one half of which are either not sufficiently 
distinct, or not better than the older varieties? The same may be 
said of Fuchsias, &c.; indeed of all flowers which admit of easy hy- 
bridisation. From these facts it must be apparent that some guide 
was wanted for the grower of florists’ flowers; such a guide I trust 
The Florist will be. 

Secondly, the raiser of seedling florists’ flowers required some 
impartial and unbiassed body of florists to whom he could submit his 
productions, and then some medium through which notice would be 
given to the public of their merits or demerits. No raiser is so good 
a judge of his own seedlings as a stranger; besides, parties to whom 
subjects are daily submitted can compare one man’s seedlings with 
those of another, and judge of the comparative merits and distinciness 
ofeach. Let all raisers of flowers agree to submit their seedlings to 
such a test, and let the judgment be unbiassed and correct, and the 
effect must be, that a plant which can and has passed such an ordeal 
will be far more valuable than double or treble the number of doubt- 
ful and unseen novelties now are or ever can be. Hence the raiser 
goes to the seller with a character relative to his plant which justly 
enables the latter to give a higher price for it. In this, then, lies the 
benefit of The Florist to the raiser of seedling flowers. 

And now let us see what benefits arise from such a system to 
sellers. The advantage of it may not be apparent at first sight; but 
I believe the plan will eventually be found to be of inestimable be- 
nefit to them. It would do away with all the doubt and misrepre- 
sentations which exist in letting out new varieties. Ifa man has 
exhibited any new variety of plant on all reasonable and convenient 
occasions, and if purchasers and the public generally have had fair 
and proper opportunities of judging for themselves ; if, in addition 
to this, the plant has been submitted to the managers of The Florist, 
or any other competent body, and they approve of it; why then pur- 
chasers buy from their own opinion and from that of the public. 
The effect of all this would be the removal of responsibility from 
the seller, who then offers an article fully exhibited, fully tested, 
and fully approved; he has then only to go home, propagate, propa- 
gate, propagate, sell, sell, sell. No disappointment follows, no dis- 
satistaction—all is right, all is pleasant. Let me ask, will this not 
raise the seller in the eyes of the world? will this not raise and 
increase the sale and growth of florists’ flowers? Yes; it would, I 
feel assured, increase the growers of all plants so tested one hundred- 
fold. 

When a boy, I was a florist ; circumstances have since led me into 
other branches of the trade; I have dabbled largely, and I trust suc- 
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cessfully, in Orchids, in Ericas, in Camellias, indeed in every kind of 
plant ; but, believe me, I cannot forget my simple but delightful Ge- 
ranium, Auricula, Pink, Carnation, Picotee, Rose, &c. &c. But what, 
let me ask every honest florist, is the drawback? Why, it is this, 
that hybrids are too easily produced, sorts multiplied without dis- 
tinctness, hosts of varieties palmed upon the public without any 
material difference or improvement. You may say this is severe ; but, 
let me ask, is it not true? What I therefore want is, as I have al- 
_ ready stated, some competent public fest of all such productions. 
_ Let us then, one and all, agree to adhere to it, and benefit will very 
quickly arise from it. 

In addition to this test, I would advise every raiser and seller of 
seedlings of all kinds to take every possible opportunity of exhibiting 
his plants. I am a constant exhibitor; some of my brethren, I be- 
lieve, consider that I do so too often. I do it on this principle, that 
before I offer a plant for sale, I wish the public to see and judge for 
itself. If people like the plant, and think it will suit them, they buy 
tt; if not, they let tt pass, and very properly. Thus I am relieved 
from a vast deal of responsibility. 

I trust that The Florist and its managers will prove all in this 
respect that is wanted. Deal fairly, be impartial, be fearless, and 
you must succeed. I have very narrowly watched your four first 
numbers ; I congratulate you on your beginning. It is an old saying, 
that a battle well begun is half won; and that this may be the case 
with The Florist is the sincere desire of 
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ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 


May 10.—This, the first of the annual series of the great metro- 
politan exhibitions, as well as of this Society, was held in their 
garden, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. The weather was charming, 
and the show, upon the whole, an excellent one. In some particulars, 
as in Roses for instance, it was indeed wonderful, when we consider 
the character of the spring which has just passed over us; for sel- 
dom have we experienced more trying weather for bringing forward in 
perfection the blossoms of the queen of flowers. The exhibition of 
Azaleas was deficient, and there were no Cacti. Orchids, however, 
were produced in fine condition, their singular forms and gay colours ~ 
rendering them especial favourites with the visitors; and a whole 
tent was devoted to the exhibition of the interesting genus Erica. 
Collections of stove and greenhouse plants were numerous, and neatly 
arranged ; and the same remark applies to the show of Pelargoniums, 
which appeared peculiarly fresh and beautiful. The visitors were 
numerous, and at an early hour the exhibition was inspected by the 
Queen, H. R. H. Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, and the Princess Alice. - 

The floricultural department of this great exhibition occupies 
much of our limited space; yet we have for once determined to place 
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the whole of the more prominent features before our readers, in order 
that they may be the better able to judge what kinds of plants are 
shewn at these exhibitions. Pursuant to this arrangement, then, 
we will begin with large collections of 30 stove and greenhouse 
plants ; and in these the first prize was awarded to Messrs. Fraser, of 
Lea-bridge Road, among whose plants we remarked Pimelea dios- 
miefolia, measuring four feet high and as much through; a huge 
Chorozema varium nanum; a finely-flowered Bossisea disticha plumosa ; 

a pyramidal Eriostemon buxifolium, four feet by four; Dillwynia 
pungens; a nice plant of Boronia pinnata ; Polygala acuminata, four 
feet by four ; Ixora grandiflora ; a variety of the Holly-leaved Choro- 
zema in good condition, together with C. Dickinsoni, Boronia ser- 
rulata, Podolobium staurophyllum and trilobatum, Eriostemon nerii- 
folium, various Heaths and Azaleas.—Mr. Green, gardener to Sir 
E. Antrobus, Bart., of Cheam, obtained the second prize, and Mr. 
Pawley, of Bromley, the third. The more remarkable of Mr. 
Green’s plants were, Erica aristata major, quite a picture; the yellow- 
flowered Gompholabium splendens, a nice species; Pimelea spectabilis ; 
Tetratheca verticillata, beautifully bloomed ; Knight’s Azalea optima, 
a splendid variety; Dracophyllum gracile; various Heaths and tall 
Azaleas. Mr. Pawley’s collection contained several Cape Heaths, 
Hovea Celsi, Aphelexis purpurea grandiflora, Gompholobium Hen- 
dersonii, four Boronias, and a like number of Azaleas. 

Collections of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Plants were produced 
by Mr. Cole, of Dartford, and Mr. Pamplin, of Lea-bridge. Mr. Cole 
sent a well-flowered Erica Hartnelli; Pimelea spectabilis, three feet 
high, and as much through ; the blue Leschenaultia, a pretty species, 
contrasting well with the red one; Pimelea linifolia, in good order ; 
Ixora grandiflora, with nearly a dozen fine heads of bloom on it; 
some Boronias and Azaleas, among which Conqueror, a fine showy 
red, was conspicuous. Mr. Pamplin’s plants were not so remarkable, 
being smaller, and not well bloomed. 

Groups of 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants were numerous. 
The best was produced by Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill, of Brom- 
ley, whose plants were extremely large and well-flowered, consisting 
of a huge Pimelea decussata ; P. spectabilis, two-and-a-half feet high, 
and as much across; Erica Cavendishii hardly sufficiently advanced 
in bloom; a variety of Chorozema cordatum, measuring three-and- 
a-half feet by three-and-half; Eriostemon cuspidatum; a tall Azalea 
splendens; Boronia anemonefolia, a comparatively new species ; Les- 
chenaultia formosa; a white-flowered Heath, and an Azalea. Mr. 
Kyle, gardener to R. Barclay, Esq. of Leyton, was second; and other 
groups of ten plants were shewn by Messrs. Taylor, Jack, Clark, 
Malyon, Bruce, Tye, and Stanly. 

Orcuips.—We have heard some of our floricultural friends re- 
mark, ‘‘ These are indeed very beautiful and interesting plants; but 
we cannot grow them. They require so much heat, moisture, and 
attention.” But this is a mistake: few plants are easier grown than 
these. Most of them only require the heat of an intermediate house, 
and of moisture they need little more than other plants; requiring 
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only to be placed in pots, or attached to blocks of wood, with a little 
sphagnum moss tied over their roots, and they will take care of them- 
selves. But to our report. Of collections of twenty-five plants, the 
best was that shewn by Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq. of 
Wandsworth, who shewed the beautiful Bletia campanulata; Vanda 
insignis ; the Duke of Devonshire’s Dendrobe, with a glorious spike 
of beautiful blossoms; the somewhat scarce Dendrobium Dalhousia- 
num, with a good spike of buff,.dark brown, blotched flowers ; the 
sweet white-flowered Aganisia pulchella; Broughtonia sanguinea, with 
two noble heads of flowers ; Phalenopsis amabilis ; the ivory-flowered 
Cymbidium eburneum, bearing four blossoms; Epidendrum bicornu- 
tum; and Zygopetalum rostratum. The next group came from 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. It contained Cypripedium barbatum ; 
Phalenopsis amabilis, and its large variety; Saccolabium guttatum, 
with two charming flower-spikes ; Saccolabium miniatum ; Dendro- 
bium macrophyllum, a fine plant with eight flower-spikes; Dendro- 
bium formosum, and another white-coloured Dendrobe from Moul- 
mein.—A collection of fifteen plants, very well grown, was produced 
by Mr. Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq. of Hoddesdon. 
Among these we noticed a beautiful Dendrobium moniliforme ; Ca- 
lanthe bicolor, ornamented with numerous spikes of brown and white 
flowers; Oncidium sphacelatum, with thirteen flower-spikes; Den- 
drobium czrulescens, three feet by three; Zygopetalum rostratum, 
and the yellow-flowered Dendrobium Ruckeri.—Two groups of six 
plants were exhibited, one by Mr. Plant, of Stratford; the other by 
Mr. Dobson, gardener to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth. Inthe former were 
Cattleya Mossi ; Epidendrum crassifolium, with upwards of twenty 
flower-spikes; Saccolabium guttatum; and Calanthe veratrifolia, 
bearing twelve spikes of white blossoms. Mr. Dobson’s group com- 
prised Epidendrum crassifolium, Saccolabium guttatum, Broughtonia 
sanguinea, the best variety of Oncidium amplhatum, and O. strami- 
neum. For specimen Orchids, a first prize was awarded to Mr. 
Green, for a capital Dendrobium nobile, two-and-a-half feet high, and 
as much through; 2d. to Mr. Plant, for Vanda cristata; 3d. to 
Mr. Williams, for Camerotis purpurea; and an extra prize for a 
large and good Dendrobium nobile. As rare Orchids, Mr. Williams 
also shewed Leelia majalis, with one fine flower on it, and Epidendrum 
bicornutum. 

In regard to Cape Heaths, we have only room to state, that some 
nice seedlings raised by Mr. Story were shewn by Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter. Although, in the main, too much like Aristata, these were 
improvements in the right direction. The one we liked best ‘was 
named Devoniana, which was rewarded by a medal, as was also one 
named Dulciflora, a large pale red variety, having the shape of Am- 
pullacea. A certificate was also given to Messrs. Henderson, for Sin- 
dryana, a seedling in the way of Hiemalis. 

The exhibition of Roses in pots, as respects their bloom, was 
excellent—never finer as a whole. We consider that the plants of 
Messrs. Lane and Dobson were such as they ought to be; and we 
hope Messrs. Paul and Francis will allow us to tell them, that if they 
hope to compete with their brother nurseryman from Berkhampstead, 
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they must go to work with more spirit. Mr. Francis’s collection 
was very uneven. If the plants exhibited by Mr. Dobson had not 
been too forward, and past their prime, neither Messrs. Paul nor 
Francis would have stood a chance with him. It should not be so; 
those who write upon Rose culture, and also cultivate so extensively, 
ought to leave no stone unturned to excel at exhibitions. Mr. Dob- 
son laboured under a great disadvantage from a considerable portion 
of his finest plants of last season having been disposed of, which 
deprived him of the advantage of duplicates. We understand Mr. 
Beck’s present stock is for sale. 

The lst prize for 12 plants was awarded to Messrs. Lane, for 
Duchess of Sutherland, Louis Bonaparte, Baronne Prevost, Armosa, 
Mrs. Elliott, Aubernon, Adam, Grand Capitaine, Lane, Duc de Char- 
tres, Miellez, and Lady Alice Peel; 2d, Messrs. Paul, for Cels multi- 
flora, Comte de Paris, Louis Bonaparte, Mrs. Bosanquet, Madame 
Laffay, Armosa, Paul Perras, Madame Lacharme, William Jesse, 
Baronne Prevost, Taglioni, and Aubernon. The 3d to Mr. Francis, 
of Hertford, for Aubernon, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Triptoleme, 
Coupe d’ Hebe, Goubault, Madame Laffay, Mrs. Bosanquet, Duchess 
of Sutherland, William Jesse, Armosa, Bouquet de Flore, and Comte 
de Paris. A 3d prize was also awarded to Mr. Dobson, gardener to 
Mr. Beck, for Louis Bonaparte, General Allard, very fine, Felicité, 
Eugene Beauharnais, Comte d’Eu, Duchess of Sutherland bearing 
nine open blossoms, Augustine Mouchelet with eighteen ditto, William 
Jesse, Mrs. Bosanquet, Madame Laffay, and Princesse Helen. Mr. 
Rowland, of Lewisham, shewed Comte de Paris, William Jesse, 
Madame Laffay, Armosa, Mrs. Bosanquet, Baronne Prevost, Caro- 
line, and Fabvier. Of yellow Roses, Mr. Lane produced Venusta, 
Banksia, Harrisonii, Nisida, Solfaterre, and Vicomtesse de Cazes. 
The 2d pnze for yellow Roses was awarded to Messrs. Paul, of 
Cheshunt. 

Greenhouse Azaleas, in collections of four, were shewn by Mr. 
Mylam (lst), and J. Allnutt, Esq. (3d). Mr. Mylam’s were large 
_ plants of Phcenicea alba, semiduplex violacea, Gem, Speciosissima. 
Two collections of six new varieties were shewn. Mr. Green, to 
whom the first prize was awarded, had Alba maculata, Lateritia ele- 
gans, Alba exquisita, Delecta, Duke of Devonshire, and Colorans. 
The other came from Mr. Fraser. Messrs. Lane and Son, Berk- 
hampstead, sent a collection of eighteen plants, to which a silver 
medal was awarded. Mr. Mitchell, Brighton, sent an Azalea, called 
Mitchelliana; and Messrs. Ivery and Son, Dorking, had plants of 
Delicata and Coccinea splendens. Seven Seedling Azaleas were 
shewn, of which two obtained medals. One of these, named Ivery- 
ana, came from Messrs. Ivery and Son, Dorking, and is a white 
variety, with red stripes, in the way of Gladstanesii, larger, but 
otherwise less perfect. ‘The other came from Mr. Fraser, and was 
named Alba magna; this had large blossoms, white, with a few 
purple blotches. A white variety, called Alba spectabilis, from 
Messrs. Lee, and a red one from Messrs. Veitch, called Exoniensis, 
were promising : Violacea elegans, sent by Mr. Green, was also bright 
and attractive. | 
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Of single specimens, the following were the most remarkable: 
—a magnificent Pimelea spectabilis, from Mr. Clarke; a noble Erica 
perspicua nana, from Mr. Hunt; Chorozema Henchmanni, of re- 
markable dimensions, from Messrs. Fraser; a Boronia pinnata, from 
Messrs. Henderson ; Pimelea spectabilis, and Erica Cavendishii, from 
Mr. Kinghorn; Mr. Fortune’s Weigela rosea, a fine plant, loaded 
with blossoms of the richest colour, from Messrs. Veitch ; Pimelea 
spectabilis, from Mr. Pamplin; and Eriostemon neriifolium, from 
Mr. Kyle. 

Of new plants, Messrs. Veitch had the yellow variety of their 
Japan Rhododendron, Cantua bicolor, Boronia spathulata (?), Statice 
frutescens, Hoya cinnamomifolia, and Siphocampylus pubescens; 
Mr. Kyle, Eriostemon neriifolium; Messrs. Rollisson, Fortune’s 
Gardenia and Ardisia mexicana; Messrs. Henderson, Pimelea Weip- 
pergiana, a species of some promise, various Stylidiums, Indigofera 
amcena, Leptospermum bullatum, and Phlox frondosa. 

PeLrarconiums.—The fine weather just previous to the exhibi- 
tion brought the colours of the Pelargoniums out in great perfection: 
the plants were in fine health, with the bloom well developed. In 
the Amateurs’ department, for collections of twelve new, first-rate, 
and distinct varieties, grown in eight-inch pots, the first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, who exhibited finely-grown speci- 
mens of Arabella, Rosy Circle, Pearl, Forget-me-not, Negress, Miss 
Holford, Isabella, Orion, Sylvia, Queen of Trumps, Mustee, and 
Hebe’s Lip; second, Mr. Staines, of the New Road, for Arabella, 
Titus, Orion, Camilla, Mustee, Mare Antony, Vesuvius, Pompey, 
Armida, Hebe’s Lip, Rosy Circle, and Bianca; third, Mr. Robinson, 
gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., Pimlico, who shewed Madeline, Sylph, 
Aurora, Matilde, Camilla, Erectum, Mustee, Luna, Orion, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Juliet, Duke of Cornwall.—lIn the same class, for Nur- . 
serymen, the first prize was taken by Mr. Dobson, gr. to Mr. Beck, of 
Isleworth, whose collection was composed of Gulielma, Centurion, 
Cassandra, Rosamond, Grandiflora, Pasha, Cruenta, Blanche, Gustavus, 
Cavalier, Bacchus, and Hebe’s Lip; second, Mr. Gaines, who shewed 
Gazelle, Sir. W. Raleigh, Queen of Bourbons, Mrs. Brock, Xarifa, 
Miss Holford, Angelina, Model, Chieftain, Rosebud, Cassandra, and 
Brenhilda.—For collections of six distinct varieties, in eleven-inch 
pots, for Amateurs, Mr. Stuines, of the New Road, took the first prize, 
with Magog, Madeline, Vesuvius, Emma, Erectum, and Sir R. Peel; 
second, Mr. Parker, gr. to J. K. Oughton, Esq. Roehampton, for Sym- 
metry, Luna, Madeline, Prince of Wales, Superba, and Duke of Corn- 
wall; third, Mr. Robinson, gr. to J. Simpson, Esq., for Dido, Duke of 
Cornwall, Matilda, Sylph, Nestor, and Dobler.—In the same class, 
for Nurserymen, Mr. Gaines was the only exhibitor ; his flowers were 
Cotherstone, Pirate, Cossack, Imperialis, Vesta, and Prince Alfred.— 
For collections of six Fancy Pe,arconiums, Mr. Gaines shewed the 
only collection. ‘The plants were large, finely-grown, and covered 
with their gay little flowers. The varieties were Queen Victoria, 
Lady Rivers, Nosegay, Anais, Ibraham Pacha, and Ytolinski. 

CaLcrouagRias, in Collections of six distinct varieties; the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Gaines, for Princeps, Pickwick, Polka, 
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Europa, Empress, and Alonza; second, Mr. Bennett, gr. to J. Smith, 
Esq. Dulwich, for Princeps, Prince Alfred, Van Tromp, Pulchella, 
Rozalind, and Lady Mulls; third, Wr. Stanly, gr. to H. Berens, Esq., 
for Incomparable, Beauty, Solicitor-General, Enchantress, Josephine, 
and Eliza Cook. 

CrnERaBiaS, in collections of six varieties; Ist prize was given to 
Mr. Ivery, of Peckham, for Compacta, Nimrod, Red Rover, Lady 
Peel, Purple Prince, and Beauty of Peckham; 2d. Mr. Robinson, 
gr. to J. Simpson, Esq. for Compacta, Sapphire, Beauty of St. 
John’s Wood, Beauty of Wonham, Eclipse, and Pet; 3d. Mr. 
Gaines, for Novelty, Beauty, Pride of Surrey, Sultana, Eclipse, and 
Lady Middleton; an extra prize was awarded to Mr. Fraser, of Lea- 
bridge-road, for Beauty of St. John’s Wood, Lane’s Superb Blue, 
Robin Hood, Enchantress, Black Bess, and Cramoisie Superieure ; 
Mr. EF’. S. Henderson, of St. John’s Wood, exhibited a collection of 
six new Varieties, flowers of improved shape and fine in colour, named 
Speciosa, Mdlle. Cerito, Sig. Gordoni, Climax, Bessie, and Annie. 

The Pansizs brought together on this occasion, though not 
numerous, were in fine condition as to colour, size, and clearness. 
They were exhibited in stands containing 24 varieties; the award 
was as follows :—l1st prize to Messrs. Bragg and Bright, of Slough. 
The stand contained Constellation, Optimus, Ophir, Rainbow, Ex- 
cellent, Lady Sale, Seedling, Great Britain, Hales’ Juliet, Duke of 
Norfolk, Attractor, Supreme, Exquisite, Duchess of Norfolk, Duchess 
of Rutland, Charon, Berryer, Aurora, Hales’ Duke of Rutland, Clara, 
Mrs. Bragg, Pulcher, Colossus, Eliza. 2d. Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, 
for Constellation, Nasmyth’s Mr. W. Hamilton, Rainbow, Miss Ed- 
wards, Great Britain, Duchess of Rutland, Almanzor, Mary Jane, 
Blooming Girl, Standard, Defender, Shakspeare, Perseus, Climax, 
Potentate, Superb, Virgil, Caroline, Optimus, Duke of Norfolk, 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, Wonderful, Exquisite, and Supreme. 
Certificates of merit were also awarded to Mr. Thomson and to Mr. 
Cutter. 

PeLarconiums.— Seedlings of 1847.—A first prize was awarded to 
Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, for a seedling named Delicatissima, a flower of 
good form and substance ; the centre of the flower is white with bright 
pink under-petals, and a blotch of deep rose colour oneach. The top 
petals are deep maroon with a narrow margin of rose. The same 
to Messrs. Veitch and Son for a plant of a high-coloured variety, 
shewn last year, named ‘Topping’s Brilliant, a large flower, which, 
having in its general colour an approach to scarlet, renders it shewy 
and attractive. A certificate to AM/r. Ambrose for a specimen of a 
fancy Pelargonium, named Jenny Lind, a neatly formed flower, and 
one of the prettiest contribution to its class. Mr. Dobson, of Isle- 
worth, also received a certificate for a seedling of the present season, 
named Harlequin, pretty in colour and curious in outline, each pe 
having the appearance of being fancifully cut out. Two seedling 
CaLcEoLaRias were selected by the judges; they were both from 
Mr. Kinghorn; first, Delicata, spotted with rich brown upon a 
delicate yellow ground; the Maid of Orleans, having crimson spots 
upon a primrose ground: both flowers of good form. 
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ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL. 


May 17.—This, the second show of the season, was held in the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens. A large number of fine garden-plants 
were assembled ; but we are sorry to say that the floricultural depart- 
ment of the show occupies so much of our room, that we can only 
mention, as regards Miscellaneous Collections, that the first prize for 
15 plants was awarded to Mr. Cole, of Dartford; the second to Mr. 
Bruce, of Tooting ; and the third to Mr. Hamp, of South Lambeth. 
In 10 plants, Mr. Young, of Camberwell, was first. In the Nursery- 
men’s class, Mr. Pawley was first, and he also obtained a first prize 
for a specimen of Erica elegans. Various groups of Cape Heaths 
were produced in excellent order, and there were some Orchids and 
Azaleas. Amaryllids and Cacti were also present. 

The Pelargoniums exhibited on this occasion were in very fine 
condition, well grown, and the colours well developed. Mr. Robinson, 
of Pimlico, obtained the first prize for his collection of 8 varieties, 
which included Matilda, Madeline, Sylph, Aurora, Camilla, Duke of 
Cornwall, Juliet, and Sunrise.—In the Nurserymen’s Class, Mr. 
Gaines’ collection of 12 varieties consisted of Chieftain, Lord Har- 
dinge, Gazelle, Nourmahal, Xarifa, Favourite, Rosebud, Marc An- 
tony, Cossack, Princeps, Queen of Bourbons, and Ellen. Mr. Gaines 
also exhibited 6 finely bloomed specimens of Fancy Pelargoniums, for 
which he obtained an extra prize from the Society ; the sorts were, 
Queen Victoria, Anais, Jehu, Ibrahim Pasha, Lady Rivers, and Yto- 
linski. 

In Calceolarias, an extra prize was awarded to Mr. Tye, gardener 
to W. H. Galliot, Esq. of Clapham ; the same to Mr. Gaines. The 
prize offered by Mr. Ivery, of Peckham, for the best 8 Cinerarias in 
pots, was awarded to Mr. J. Robinson, of Pimlico ; and an extra prize 
from the Society to Mr. Gaines. 

Tuxips.—First prize was awarded to Mr. Hunt, of High Wy- 
combe, for Polyphemus, Alcon, Matilda, Hamlet, Aglaia, Princess 
Charlotte’s Cenotaph, Darius, Vestris, Thalia, Strong’s King, Cerise 
a belleforme, Violet, and Blandiana. Second, to A. Lane, Esq., 
West Wycombe, for Vestris, Polyphemus, Aglaia, Roi de Siam, Cleo- 
patra, Violet Noir, Holmes’ King, Triomph Royal, George IV., La- 
vinia, Grandeur Superbe, and Palafox. Third, to John Edwards, 
Esq., Holloway, for Diana, Baguet, Astonishing, Polyphemus, Cleo- 
patra, Aspasia, Solon, Lalla Rookh, Arlette, Gloria Mundi, Pandora, 
and Aglaia. Fourth was awarded to — Bankes, Esq., Cecil Street, 
Strand, for Washington, Leopold, Triomph Royal, Cleopatra, Lady 
Elizabeth, Hughes’ Rose, Cato, Mons. Pitt, Bolivar, Aglaia, Lalla 
Rookh, and Optimus. Inthe Nurserymen’s class, the first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton, for Hufton’s Optimus, Roi 
de Siam, Strong’s King, Claudiana, Prince George, Aglaia, Lac, Lord 
Blomfield, Triomph Royal, Polyphemus, Roscius, and Camuse. 
Second, to Mr. Batten, of Clapton, whose stand contained Nora 
Creina, Optimus, Betterel’s Brulante Eclatante, Polyphemus, Galatea, 
Thalia, Platoff, Sarah, Marshal Soult, Astonishing, Pandora, and Rose 
Brillante. Third, to Messrs. Norman, of Woolwich, for Lord Strath- 
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more, Dutch Superbe en Noir, Triomph Royal, Platoff, Strong’s 
Rainbow, Catilina, Polyphemus, Goldham’s Maria, Gloria Mundi, 
Belleforme, Violet Noir, and La Riche. Fourth, an extra prize to 
Mr. J. Fowle, of Sunbury. 

Pansigs.~—This department of the Exhibition excited much in- 
terest, the members composing the ‘‘ Heartsease Prize Improvement 
Fund” having offered through the Society several additional prizes, 
which gave increased stimulus to the exhibitors; the call was well 
responded to by the different growers, and the prizes well contested. 
In the Amateurs’ class, twenty-four varictics, the first prize was 
awarded to Mr. W. Hall, of Enfield, who shewed Rainbow, Superb, 
Victory, Optimus, Model of Perfection, Grand Sultan, Companion, 
Sulphurea elegans, Pliny, Shakspeare, Climax, Pizarro, Arcthusa, 
Reliance, Dazzle, Hamlet, Great Britain, Constellation, Pompey, 
Curion, Defiance, Perfection, Dido, Supreme; 2d, to Mr. T. Over, 
whose stand contained Rainbow, Sappho, Blooming Girl, Jehu, 
Superb, Mary-Jane, Pizarro, Tryphosa, Isabella, Optimus, Duke of 
York, Exquisite, Model of Perfection, Goliath, Climax, Shakspeare, 
Virgil, Baroness Wenman, Excellent, Supreme, Snowdrop, Satirist, 
Pompey, Duchess of Rutland; 3d, to Mr. Rutland, Chipping Norton, 
for Mary-Jane, Rainbow, Princess Royal, Jehu, Blooming Girl, Ex- 
cellent, Lord Hardinge, Achilles, Model of Perfection, Shakspeare, 
Black Prince, Superb, Pheebe, Exquisite, Black Bess, Great Britain, 
Attila, Pizarro, Duchess of Rutland, Bloomsbury, Duke of Welling- 
ton, Mulberry Superb, Optimus, Sulphurea elegans; 4th, to Mr. 
Hale, Hillingdon, for Great Britain, Optimus, Rainbow, Unit, Mary- 
Jane, Regulator, Hoare’s Superb, Duke of Wellington, Ophir, Euclid, 
Blooming Girl, Bellissima, Pizarro, Duchess of BR utland, Perfection, 
Matilda, Companion, Shakspeare, Lord Hardinge, Duke of Welling- 
ton, Eliza, Supreme, Satirist, and Arethusa; ‘5th, to J. Edwards: 
Esq., Holloway, for Diamor, Lady Sale, Rainbow, Mary-Jane, 
Excellent, Lord Hardinge, Duchess of Rutland, Optimus, Duke of 
Wellington, Dr. Wolff, Daughter of St. Mark, Blooming Girl, Su- 
preme, Excellent, Princess Royal, Model of Perfection, Companion, 
Ne-plus-ultra, Titian, Perfection, Conquering Hero, Hamlet, Pliny, 
Dr. Hawtrey; 6th, to Mr. J. Scotcher, Horton, near Colnbrook, for 
Lady Sale, Excellent, Companion, Castilian, Belvidere, Climax, 
Constellation, Exquisite, Zabdi, Perseus, Mr. Hamilton, Regulator, 
Arethusa, Duchess of Rutland, White Queen, Great Britain, Al- 
manza, Pulcher, Satirist, Madonna, Rainbow, Pizarro, Candidate, 
and Supreme; 7th, to Mr. Bridges, Croydon.—In the Nursery- 
men’s class, in stands containing thirty-six blooms, the first prize 
was obtained by Mr. C. Turner of Chalvey; his flowers were :— 
Supreme, Duchess of Rutland, Goliath, Constellation, Climax, Rain- 
bow, Zabdi, Arethusa, Achilles, Optimus, Shakspcare, Blooming 
Girl, Companion, Bride of Abydos, Model of Perfection, Attila, 
Hamlet, Pongriceus, Mary-Jane, King of Holland, Superb, Othello, 
Aurora, Duke of Norfolk, Almanzor, Perseus, Berryer, Pizarro, Mil- 
ton, White Perfection, Curion, Prince of Orange, Snowdrop, Plato, 
Hampden, Zabdi; 2d, Cutter and Co., Slough, for Rainbow, Climax, 
Mary-Jane, Arethusa, Candidate, Dr. Wolff, Duchess of Rutland, 
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Azurea, Goliath, Celeste, Optimus, Zabdi, Superb, Duke of Norfolk, 
Mrs. Hamilton, Shakspeare, Lord Hardinge, Pizarro, Exquisite, Per- 
fection, Aurora, Lady Lacon, Supreme, Model of Perfection, King 
of Holland, Wellington, Bellissima, Duchess of Rutland, Baroness 
Wenman, Attila, Marguis of Lothian, Black Prince, Madonna, 
Achilles, Snowdrop, and Titian; 3d, Messrs. Brag and Bright, 
Slough, for Perseus, Milton, Rainbow, Blooming Girl, Mary-Jane, 
Great Britain, Byne’s Jenny Lind, Constellation, Tryfosa, Duchess of 
Rutland, Almanzor, Candidate, Bride of Abydos, Aurora, Pizarro, 
Eclipse, Arethusa, Bloomsbury, Superb, Bragg’s Celeste, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Duke of Norfolk, Unit, Countess of Stradbroke, Eliza, Zabdi, 
Berryer, Wonderful, Matilda, Supreme, Clara, Bragg’s True Briton, 
Optimus, Charon, and Model of Perfection; 4th, to Mr. Thomson, 
Iver, for Arethusa, Optimus, Regulator, Madonna, Virgil, Almanzor, 
Great Britain, Companion, Excellent, Perfection, Tryfosa, Climax, 
Cossack, Zabdi, Pompey, Superb, Rainbow, Lord Hardinge, Beauty 
of Guildford, White Sergeant, Duke of Norfolk, Mary-Jane, Superb, 
Brilliant, Pulcher, Duchess of Rutland, Satirist, Supreme, Perfection, 
Grand Sultan, Alboni, Britannia, Constellation, Goliath, King of 
Holland, and Bronze; 5th, to Mr. Agate, no names; 6th, to Messrs. 
Hart and Nicklam, who shewed Middleton, Reliance, Climax, Rain- 
bow, Optimus, Nonsuch, Express, Southern Standard, Arethusa, Dr. 
Wolff, Lord Hardinge, Grand Sultan, Mary-Jane, Pizarro, Duchess 
of Rutland, Nonpareil, Dulcifer, Prince Albert, Superb, Commander, 
Aurora, One-in-the-ring, Caractacus, Homer, Clara, Miss Tarrant, 
Companion, Clara, Excellent, Model of Perfection, Cassandra, Duke 
of Norfolk, Marquis of Lothian, Incomparable, Madonna, Dido, and 
Queen of Whites. 

Prizes were presented by the Pansy Improvement Society to 
private growers, who had never taken a prize, for stands containing 
twelve blooms. First prize, Mr. Hale,,jun.; 2d, C. Matthews, Esq. ; 
3d, Mr. H. Harms. Also for the best bloom of a white ground 
Heartsease, awarded to Messrs. Cutter and Co., Slough, for Bell’s 
Climax; for the best yellow ground, to Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for 
Youell’s Supreme. | 

SEEDLINGs.—Pelargoniums : Small Silver Linnean Medal, pre- 
sented by subscription to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, for a seedling 
named Aurora’s Beam, a large richly-coloured flower, under-petals 
deep rose with a spot on each, very dark top petals with a narrow 
margin of rose. The same for a white variety named Mont Blanc, 
No. 1, a large pure white flower, with a small spot of a purple rose- 
colour in the top petals; the flower is of a good shape, and smooth 
on the edges. Calceolarias: A certificate to Mr. Gaines for a Cal- 
ceolaria named Earl St. Germain, yellow ground, richly spotted with 
brown; a flower of good form. Azalea: To Mr. Ivery for a variety 
named Iveryana, a large clear white flower, occasionally striped with 
rose. To Mr. Ambrose for a fancy Pelargonium named Garland. 
Cinerarias : To Mr. Ivery for Beauty of Peckham; and to Mr. Ken- 
dall, for Newington Beauty. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first of the great annual exhibitions held under the auspices of 
the Society, in their Garden at Chiswick, took place on Saturday, 
May 20th. The exhibition, as a whole, was perhaps never equalled 
by any previous May-show held in these Gardens—an opinion in 
which we are sure those who had the good fortune to be present on 
the occasion will heartily concur. That British gardening, excellent 
as it already is, is advancing, there can be no doubt. Of this, ample 
proofs were afforded on the 20th of May; for each and all the plants 
produced on the occasion were perfect specimens of horticultural 
skill. Indeed, throughout the whole show, it would have perhaps 
been impossible to have pointed out a striking example of bad gar- 
dening. 

Stove and greenhouse plants were numerous and fine; the exhi- 
bition of Orchids too, with their fragrance and gay colours, de- 
servedly occupied a large share of attention. The large collection 
by Messrs. Veitch, which obtained the first prize, we have seldom 
seen rivalled, either in fine specimens, freshness, or beauty. The 
Azalea—our gayest spring ornament, although so poor at the Park— 
was produced here in abundance and beauty. Some of Mr. Green’s 
plants, which gained the first prize, were perhaps unrivalled of their 
kind. In illustration of this we may instance his Gladstanesii, which 
could not have been less than five feet high, and nearly as much 
through ; and seldom have we seen a finer or better-flowered plant 
than the old yellow (A. sinensis), which his collection contained. 
Messrs. Fraser’s group, which was second, comprised newer varieties, 
but, as a whole, not so well flowered. Two collections of tall Cacti 
were shewn by Messrs. Green and Bruce in good condition. 

The Roses in pots of Mr. Slowe, gardener to W. R. Baker, Esq. 
of Bayfordbury, were superb specimens of rose-growing; an epithet 
which indeed applies to all the collections produced, when we con- 
sider the unfavourable weather we have had for flowering this, the 
most esteemed of all flowers. On this occasion Mr. Francis, of 
Hertford, beat Messrs. Lane both in pot Roses and cut blooms, of 
which. two exhibitions, of fifty bunches each, were shewn. The 
groups by Messrs. Dobson and Paul were also creditable specimens 
of good management. A considerable portion of the exhibition con- 
sisted of Cape Heaths—large and fine plants; and under this head 
we must not forget to mention some seedlings which were shewn by 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, to which indeed we have formerly alluded. 
. Among these perhaps the best were Victoria Regina, Dulciflora, and 
Perelegans ; to which latter a certificate of merit was awarded. 

Among novelties, though hardly floricultural, was a plant of 
Napoleona imperialis in flower, from the gardens at Syon; and 
Messrs. Veitch shewed Mitraria coccinea, a hardy plant (with scarlet 
tubular flowers) of some promise; also a new hardy yellow Violet, 
which did not, however, appear to be sweet-scented. A curious and 
rather handsome Gloxinia, with red flowers streaked with bluish 
grey, was shewn by Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting. This brief intro. 
duction to a glorious show, which was attended by nearly 4000, 
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visitors, among whom were many foreigners of distinction, brings us 
within the precincts of what more immediately concerns us, viz. the 
florists’ flowers strictly so called; and here we will begin with Pelar- 
goniums. 

The Petarconiums were exhibited in excellent condition. ‘The 
first prize in the Amateurs’ class was awarded to Mr. Cock, of Chis- 
wick, for twelve first-rate varieties, cultivated with superior skull, 
namely, Zenobia, Paragon, Negress, Pearl, Forget-me-not, Orion, 
Hector, Miss Holford, Armada, Rosy Circle, Minerva, and Sylvia. 
Mr. Staines obtained the second prize for Orion, Rosy Circle, Duke 
of Wellington, Chimborazo, Bianca, Mustee, Arabella, Duchess of 
Leinster, Vesuvius, Camilla, Pompey, and Forget-me-not. 3d, Mr. 
Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., for Sylph, Madeline, Aurora, 
Sarah, Pearl, Eliza Sauvage, Desdemona, Juliet, Orion, Rosy Circle, 
Matilda, and Duke of Cornwall. In the Nurserymen’s class, the 1st 
prize was awarded to Mr. Dobson, gardener to Mr. E. Beck, for 
Centurion, Aurora, Gustavus, Cassandra, Princess, Hebe’s Lip, 
Cracker, Blanche, Gulielma, Honora, and Cavalier. 2d, Mr. Gaines, 
who shewed Marc Antony, Model, Voyager, Iago, Queen of Beau- . 
ties, Floribunda, Cassandra, Miss Holford, Princess Olga, Lady 
Kitty, Chieftain, and Angelina. In collections of six varieties grown in 
11-inch pots, the lst prize in the Amateurs’ class was awarded to 
Mr. J. Parker, for Camilla, Rosy Circle, Orion, Sir W. Scott, Su- 
perba, and Isabella. Mr. Staines obtained the 2d prize for Emma, 
Madeline, Erectum, Sylph, Sir R. Peel, and Vesuvius. In the Nur- 
serymen’s class, Mr. Gaines received the lst prize for King of Beau- 
ties, Orion, Pompey, Cossack, Emma, and Cotherstone. In the class 
of Fancy PELARGONIUMs, in six varieties, Mr. Gaines was awarded 
the lst prize for Anais, Ytolinksi, Queen Victoria, Yeatmanyanum, 
La belle d'Afrique, and Ibrahim Pasha. 2d, Mr. Ambrose, for Nose- 
gay, Anais, Lady Rivers, Queen Victoria, Lady Flora Hastings, and 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

In Caucrouarias, Amateurs’ class, Mr. Stanly, gardener to H. 
Berens, Esq., obtained the silver Knightian medal for Eliza Cook, 
Incomparable, Solicitor-general, Jenny Lind, Enchantress, and Duke 
of Albany. 2d prize, Mr. Tye, gardener to H. W. Gilliot, Esq., for 
Maid of Lodi, Caroline, Arethusa, La Polka, Lady Mills, and Rho- 
dolphus. In the Nurserymen’s class, Mr. Gaines was awarded the 
1st prize for Lady Mills, Zenobia, Attractor, Perii, Rhodolphus, and 
Lady Middleton. A certificate for a seedling Fancy Pelargonium 
was awarded to Mr. Gaines for a gay and lively variety, named Ne- 
plus-ultra, | 

Among the seedling flowers we noticed a white Pelargonium, 
named Mont Blanc, No. 1, raised by Mr. Story; and exhibited by 
Mr. Beck. Fine light flowers being scarce, this variety promises to be 
an acquisition to its class. The flower is large, well formed, ofa 
pure white, with a small rosy-coloured spot in the top petals: itis a 
very free bloomer. A seedling raised by Mr. Beck this season, named 
Purpurea, promises well; form good, with stout smooth petals, rosy 
purple below, the top petals being nearly covered by a deep blotch, 
with the exception of a narrow margin of the ground colour. Aurora’s 
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Beam, a seedling of 1847, maintains its character. A frame contain- 
ing several seedling Calceolaria blooms, from Mr. Holmes, of Sud- 
bury, was exhibited ; the specimens were good in form, large, and 
fine in colour. A seedling Petunia from Mr. Ingram was much 
admired for its great size and showy appearance, the flowers mea- 
suring nearly four inches in diameter, it has a dark centre, ground a 
French white, with a broad patch of lilac up the centre of each divi- 
sion of the corolla. A specimen plant of Robinson’s Verbena, Scar- 
let Defiance, trained upon a flat wire frame, was exhibited by the 
raiser; though not fully out, from the size and brilliancy of the 
flowers, it was very attractive.. 





HANDSWORTH AND LOZELLS 
FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


April 25th.—This was the first exhibition for 1848. 

CerrirIcaTEs oF Merit.—Amateurs’ class. Seedling Pansy, J. 
Willmore, Esq. ; Seedling Polyanthus, Mr. W. Brown. 

AuricuLas.— Premier prize, Ne-plus-ultra, Mr. Hallam. Green- 
edged: Ist prize, Colonel Taylor, Mr. Hallam; 2d, Freedom, Mr. 
Hallam ; 3d, Imperator, Mr. W. Brown. Grey-edged: lst prize, 
Ne-plus-ultra, Mr. W. Brown; 2d, Complete, Mr. Robert Hallam ; 
3d, Mary-Ann, Mr. W. Brown. White-edged: Ist prize, Lord of 
Hallamshire, Mr. Hallam; 2d, Village Maid, Mr. W. Brown; 3d, 
Favourite, Mr. Hallam. Self: 1st prize, Blue Bonnet, Mr. Hallam ; 
2d, Metropolitan, Mr. W. Brown; 3d, Othello, Mr. Hallam. 
Alpine: lst prize, Conspicua, Mr. Hallam; 2d, King of the Alps, 
Mr. W. Brown; 3d, Seedling, Mr. W. Brown. 

PoLyANTHUSES.—Premier prize, George IV., J. Willmore, Esq. 
Dark ground: Ist prize, George IV., J. Willmore, Esq.; 2d, 
Freedom, Mr. W. Brown; 3d, Princess Royal, Mr. W. Brown. 
Red ground: lst prize, Lancer, Mr. Hallam; 2d, Defiance, Mr. 
W. Brown; 3d, Princess, Mr. W. Brown. 

PansiEs. — Ist prize, twelve blooms, J. Willmore, Esq.; 2d, 
twelve blooms, J. Willmore, Esq.; 3d, twelve blooms, Mr. C. J. 
. Perry. | 

CertiricaTE oF Merit.—Nurserymen’s class. Seedling Poly- 
anthus, Messrs. Pope and Sons. 

AURICULAS.—Premier prize, Page’s Champion, Mr. H. Pope. 
Green-edged: Ist prize, Lovely Ann, Mr. H. Pope; 2d, Rider’s 
Waterloo, Mr. H. Pope. Grey-edged: Ist prize, Ne-plus-ultra, Mr. 
H. Pope; 2d, Mary-Ann, Mr. H. Pope. White-edged: Ist prize, 
Ashworth’s Regular, Mr. H. Pope; 2d, Taylor’s Favourite, Messrs. 
Mayle and Co. Self: 1st prize, Othello, Mr. H. Pope; 2d, Squire 
Munday, Mr. J. Moore. . Alpine: 1st prize, Alpine Beauty, Messrs. 
Mayle and Co.; 2d, Seedling, Mr. J. Fletcher. 

PoLYANTHUSES.— Premier prize, Beauty of England, Messrs. 
Mayle and Co. Dark ground; Ist prize, Alexander, Messrs. Mayle 
and Co.; 2d, Buck’s George IV., Messrs. Mayle and Co. Red 
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ground ; Ist prize, Seedling, Messrs. Pope and Sons; 2d, Bullock’s 
Lancer, Mr. J. Fletcher. 

Pansizs.—Collections of twelve blooms: Ist prize, Messrs. Mayle 
and Co.; 2d, Mr. J. Coudrey. 

Of the seedling florists’ flowers exhibited on this occasion, we may 
mention the dark Pansy sent by J. Willmore, Esq., as a flower good 
in form and colour: it has been named Abd-el-Kader. The seedling 
Polyanthuses from Mr. W. Brown and Messrs. Pope and Sons were 
both of the red-ground variety; very compact in form, and correct 
in the marking, but rather small; a defect which may be overcome 
by careful cultivation. The exhibitors of the seedling Pansy and 
Polyanthuses received certificates of merit. Messrs. Mayle and Co. 
exhibited two seedling Cinerarias, which obtained the first and second 
prizes ; the former has been since named Gem of the Isle; itisa 
very distinct, well-formed flower, and will be found a valuable addi- 
tion in its class. : 


wi 





CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


AvricuLtas.—If not already, tepotted, should be immediately attended 
to, and the plants removed to their summer quarters. Shading 
must be regularly attended to, from half-past eight or nine o’clock 
in the morning, till about four in the afternoon; but in dull 
weather, and at all times when the sun is not out, except in con- 
tinuous rain, the plants should be uncovered. Look them over 
daily, and see that none are wanting water; they are still grow- 
ing, and the moisture must be kept up. Keep the surface of the 
soil open by occasional slight stirrings, and pick off dead and 
decaying foliage as soon as it will part from the plant freely ; for 
if removed before ripe, it may create a wound. Let them have 
light showers in preference to watering.—Green fly: Keep these 
‘insects under ; move them with a feather (the top of a goose-quill), 
and blow them off, taking care not to distribute them among the 
other plants. See article in the body of the work.—ZJnsects : 
If you notice the upper surface of the foliage disfigured by an 
insect, and not eaten through, search for a very small green 
caterpillar ; you will find the creature on the under-side of the leaf. 
A small dark brown caterpillar similar to the Rose-blight secretes 
itself in the centre of the hearts of the plants, encompassed in a 
web. je very particular in looking for this pest; it is very de- 
structive. If you observe the centre leaves of the hearts curled, 
or drawn together, you may be certain the enemy is within.— 
Seed: Auricula-seed does not all ripen at one time. Gather the 
pods as they are fit, which may be told by their turning brown, 
being dry and hard. Preserve it in a paper bag, with the mouth 
open, in a dry airy place, not in the sun, or near fire. Bruise a 
small piece of camphor, and sprinkle it at the bottom of the bag. 
If any insects are gathered with the seed, the camphor will drive 
them out. Renew the camphor when you find it evaporated. 
Towards the end of the month, the plants will begin to look faint, 
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sickly, and apparently cease growing; give water sparingly, but 
keep them moderately moist. J. T. NEVILLE. 


CaLceoLarias.—Let us hope that you have a fine head of bloom, and, 
having followed our advice in shading during the late hot weather, 
your eye has been gratified with brilliancy of colour and freshness 
of foliage. If you wish to raise seedlings, cross such flowers as 
appear likely to yield the most desirable colours and shapes. If 
you have never attempted this before, consult Mr. Woodhouse’s 
article on the subject, No. III. of this work, p. 55. As your 
plants fade in beauty, cut off the flower-stalks above a joint, and 

. re-pot into a larger size, placing them in a shady situation, pro- 
tecting them from heavy rain, but allowing them a free circulation 
of air, and exposure to the night dews, which are very favourable 
for the production of the young shoots, which you require to make 
your succession stock from. W. H. Houmes. 

Nursery, Sudbury, Derbyshire. 


Carnations AND PicoTEEs.—We will take it for granted that all 
have been top-dressed, as recommended last month, and the dead 
yellow foliage removed, as often as it has appeared, with a pair 
of scissors. Disbudding will now be one of the principal things 
requiring attention, and to keep them neatly and securely tied. 
In disbudding, as with Dahlias, some discretion and forethought 
must be exercised. For instance, Flora’s Garland will often carry 
three blooms. This variety would be too large if one only was 
left. On the other hand, Game Boy and Hepworth’s Brilliant 
require disbudding to one bloom; but the majority will very 
well carry two. The points, or young buds, are infested at 
this time with aphides. Destroy them with a small brush kept 
wet with tobacco-water. At the time when the buds are be- 
ginning to swell, we assist them with liquid manure. Sheep- 
droppings we prefer, steeped with soft water: care should be 
taken that it is not too strong. Carnations and Picotees have 
generally been looking yellow for the last three weeks, but are 


fast improving. C. Turner. 
Cinrrarias.—No one has voluntéered to supply this part of our Ca- 
lendar at present. Epitor. 


Dantias.—The plants having been grown as directed in No. V., pro- 
ceed at once to plant them out for blooming. The distance 
should be six feet by five feet six inches. But if the plants are 
small, and cannot be planted out until a later time, a less distance 
will suffice. Stake them securely at once, and give them every 
encouragement at first, by watering, &c. Make use of the syringe 
or a fine-rose watering-pot every evening after the sun has left 
them, so as to wet the foliage all over with soft water. If green 
flies are attacking the tops of the plants, give them a good syring- 
ing with tobacco-water, or remove them with a small brush. 

C. Turner. 

Epacrises. — Levigata, Grandiflora, Obtusifolia, and other late. 
flowering varieties, may now be shifted. The earlier ones, I pre- 
sume, have been done, and neatly arranged in the shady side of 
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a shrubbery according to their respective height. To avoid the 
admission of worms, the pots should be placed on lath, an inch 
or more square, or any other contrivance to effect the object. Let 
there be plenty of room for each; nothing is more injurious to 
the beauty of the plant than being huddled up into a small space, 
jostling and elbowing each other. I presume each and all to have 
been cut back and tied out as directed in the May number. They 
will require looking over daily, to administer water to those that 
are thirsty, and to stop rank-growing shoots in an early stage. 
The future beauty and perfection of your specimen depends upon 
this being vigilantly attended to, ere more than three or four 
inches of growth has taken place. In my opinion, the acme of 
perfection in plant-growing consists in promoting the growth of 
flowering-wood from the very base of the plant. Most of the 
Epacris tribe are disposed to soar upwards, and for want of pro- 
per attention to this duty, it is no unusual thing to see a Nivalis 
or Impressa three feet high, with as many miserable, uncomfor- 
table-looking branches (clothed with flowers, it is true, in their 
season, but a sad spectacle of inattention). If, on the other hand, 
such plants had been stopped twice in an early stage, from twenty 
to thirty flowering-stems would have been induced, and by the ex- 
tended elaboration of sap would be half the height, and literally 
a blooming bush. Another evil is sometimes fallen into, namely, 
stopping a branch after it has made a foot or fifteen inches of 
growth: nothing can justify such barbarism. But to return: 
if a plant breaks strong after the first stopping, the points ofa 
few of the most vigorous shoots may be again pinched off, if 
before the middle of July they have made three or four inches 
growth ; after then I do not think there is sufficient growing 
time left to warrant such a procedure. By these little attentions 
the most obstinate-habited plant may be brought into subjection ; 
but in this class, as with many others, much has been done by 
hybridising. Seedlings of acknowledged merit are fast elbowing 
the old standards out of knowledge and their very existence, 
many of the former possessing a denser habit, brighter and 
larger foliage, with flowers of increased size, combined with depth 
and richness of colours. Were it not savouring of egotism, I could 
enumerate many of my own raising, distinguished by these ad- 
vantages in a marked degree. I have at this moment in bloom 
a beautiful hybrid, raised between Grandiflora and Miniata, in- 
termediate in colour, with a lip exquisitely pure, well reflexing, 
and of great substance. There is no doubt, I think, but an ex- 
cellent hybrid may be obtained with a cross from or upon Levi- 
gata; also Onosmiflora may prove a desirable parent. There is 
no question, I think, but the Epacris is capable of being made 
one of the most interesting class of plants; and as it is of easy 
culture, will be more generally found in a miscellaneous collection 
than at present. W. H. Story. 
Whitehill, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


Ericas.—Shift small plants at once, if not already done, regulating 
the extent of the shift to the strength of the plant and state of the 
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root; also re-pot those gone out of bloom. Before proceeding to 
this operation, remove the sticks, and, with small pointed scissors, 
cut off all the dead flowers; replacing, after the plant is potted, 
as many of the supports as may be necessary to keep the plant in 
a desirable form. For the process of potting, see an article on the 
subject in the May number of this periodical. It is not desirable 
to keep Ericas under glass during the heat of summer; and yet it 
is necessary to protect those in flower, as well as to have them 
conveniently under the eye. I therefore remove the whole of the 
lights, merely retaining the thin canvass roller-blind for shade from 
the sun and protection from heavy rains. Every plant, as soon as 
it is out of flower, and fresh potted, I place on a similar situation 
as the Epacrises, which should be, as before stated, an elevated 
airy border, open to the north or north-east. Avoid, if possible, 
the proximity of a wall, as the radiation of heat and obstruction 
of air will be sure to engender mildew. W. H. Srory. 


Fucusras.—Stock plants and seedlings require but the general rou- 
tine of attention, such as watering, tying out, syringing, &c. 
W. H. Story. 
PansiEs.—Plant out seedlings in cool situations ; these will bloom in 
true character in September. Transplant any young stock that 
has been struck in pots. It is injudicious to pot up young plants 
at this time; keep them in the ground until September. Large 
blooms cannot be produced from plants that have been kept in 
small pots throughout the hot weather. C. Turner. 


PeLarconiums.—This has been a distressing month to our plants, 
both specimens and seedlings. The great heat has affected the co- 
lours and forms to an extent we never experienced before. The 
dust also has proved very annoying, disfiguring the blooms in 
spite of all our care. Look over the specimens, and take cuttings 
of choice sorts if you can obtain them. Use liquid manure occa- 
sionally (see No. IV., p. 107). Keep a sharp look-out for the 
green fly. If, in spite of your having fumigated as directed, it 
appears on a plant, use a shaving-brush to remove them; by this 
means they may be kept under. Seedlings of promise should 
have notes taken of them, and, if not wanted for exhibition, should 
be cut down, the top struck, and the bottom, when dried, to heal 
the wound, shifted, after paring off the outside of the ball. 

J. Dozson. 


Pinxs.—The beds must be well supplied with water; give enough to 
reach the lowest roots; the size of the blossoms greatly depends 
on your attention to this. Manure water, clear and weak, may 
be given twice or thrice a week. Tie the pods as soon as you 
perceive them getting full; look them over now and then, and 
loosen those you have tied too tightly, and re-tie them. Get ready 
the shades, soft bast, &c. Prepare the piping-bed, number sticks 
and glasses, take cuttings from all the scarce varieties as soon 
as ready, and continue with the more abundant varieties. — Spittle- 
Fly: Destroy this mischievous insect on its first appearance if 
possible: ‘tis tiresome work to pick them out with a pointed 
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‘stick ; the most ready way is, to press them between the fingers - 
a pressure that will crush the insect will not injure the stems of 
the Pink. J.T. NEVILLE. 


Ranuncutuses.—The Ranunculus will require shading every clear 
day. Flake-hurdles are excellent qs a first shade, as they admit 
abundance of air, and the use of them will give effect to the 
waterings which, without protection from the sun’s rays, are soon 
lost by evaporation. As the blossoms advance, a more effectual 
shade will be required, such as mats or canvass over hoops. The 
dark sorts require the greatest protection both from sun and rain; 
and in order to effect this, we have frequently planted a bed 
entirely of such colours, and given them extra coverings. Where 
this is not done, the choice blooms must be capped. The beds 
should be gone over with a small weeding-hook, to keep the sur- 
face from hardening and to stop cracks. This month the florist 
is to be rewarded for his trouble by the expanding blossoms of 
his new or old gems, and this will be the season for registering 
the characteristics of each flower. Some varieties, especially 
seedlings, produce more flower-buds than they ought to mature ; 
therefore disbud all laterals, and reduce the leaders to the number 
the plant appears capable of sustaining. For the purpose of 
obtaining seed, those varieties that offer a pericarp should be 
inoculated with pollen from such as afford it, and possess stnk- 
ing colours and good petals. ‘The more double the flowers are 
from which the farina is taken, the greater will be the probability 
of procuring double varieties. Tie up seed-bearing stems with 
two or three bands of matting to short sticks. Gather seed-pods 
when brown. Tyso AND Son. 

Wallingford. 


Roses 1n Pors.—Bourbons, Perpetuals, Chinas, and Tea-scented varie- 
ties, as they go out of bloom, should have their flower-stalks 
removed, and a good top-dressing given them, and then be placed 
in a shady situation if the weather is bright and sultry; if cloudy 
and cool, they may be more exposed. This will prepare them for 
autumn flowering. Attention should be paid to keeping them 
free from the green fly. Succession plants should be placed in 
the glass-covered house, with abundance of air on all sides, and 
with arrangements for shading. The night air, and the syringe 
in the evening, will be found very beneficial. It does not answer 
to place Roses in pots under canvass, as with Tulips, &c. They 
soon fade in flower and foliage. Joun Dosson. 


Tuiips.—As soon as the foliage turns brown, and the stem will bend 
without breaking, the bulbs will be in a fit state to take up. Be 
careful to keep the bulbs in the shade ; for one minute’s exposure 
to the rays of a hot sun will be very injurious, if not fatal to 
them. Let the bulbs be exposed to the air; but it must be in a 
cool, dry, shady place. J. Hunt. 
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A FEW LINES 


FROM 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THIS WORK. 


For the first time I have to apologise, on the part of the Pro- 
prietors, for the absence of their monthly coloured plate. It 
has been their desire to figure some fine seedlings of the old 
florists’ flowers; and it is owing to the adverse nature of 
the season alone that this has not been done. No novelties 
in Polyanthuses have reached us. Messrs. Dicksons, of Brix- 
ton, have exhibited a fine seedling Auricula—* Dr. Horner ;” 
but, with every wish to oblige us, they preferred its not being 
figured in the present season. Thus we lost two good sub- 
jects. Seedling Pansies of a sufficiently good character are 
only just coming to hand. Of one we have taken a coloured 
memorandum. A seedling Tulip would have appeared this 
month, but we could not get a sufficient quantity coloured in 
time for publication: it will appear in No. VIII. We have 
in hand a plate of seedling Ranunculuses, also one of Fancy 
Pelargoniums. A seedling Verbena and Pink, with some 
Heaths, are also in memorandum. To supply in some mea- 
sure the deficiency of a coloured illustration, we have intro- 
duced a woodcut of the gardens at Chiswick, taken upon the 
occasion of the last May exhibition. It is difficult to find a 
point of sight from which the whole of the tents could be 
introduced ; but we think it will enable our country friends, 
who have not had an opportunity of attending the interest- 
ing exhibitions of the Horticultural Society, to form a toler- 
ably good idea of the same. The coloured plate of the present 
number is supplied by myself. It is our first attempt upon 
zinc. It represents a curious race of malformed flowers, 
with which almost every raiser of seedling Pelargoniums 
is acquainted. The one in the centre, ‘“ Harlequin,” is 
drawn from a two-year old plant, which was exhibited at 
NO. VII. N 
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the Regent's Park exhibition, and attracted the notice of 
the Queen. It was awarded a medal. It has shewn no 
disposition to alter the character it appeared in as a seed- 
ling. I need hardly say that, as florists’ flowers, they possess 
no kind of merit; they are, in fact, singular deformities— 
their value consisting in their oddity, which is indisputable. 
Without pretending to any scientific knowledge on the sub- 
ject, I may express a belief, that they derive their origin from 
the practice of raising seedlings from the same parentage. 
All breeders of animals and birds are well acquainted with 
the fact, that such a system will ensure the production of de- 
formity. It is with the human race as with these flowers; 
where families have long intermarried, the offspring of the 
highest intellect, or greatest beauty, has often proved idiotic 
or deformed. We are unwilling to leave this subject to con- 
jecture, and are about to try some experiments at Worton 
Cottage, to confirm our opinions or otherwise. 

Before this communication is closed, the patience of the 
reader is requested whilst I state on paper what I have fre- 
quently to do personally, that I have no critical acquaintance 
with any other florists’ flower than the Pelargonium. It may 
be asked, “‘ Then why undertake the superintendence of Zhe 
Florist?” Let me explain. The work was never intended 
to be other than a channel for information; it is an omnium 
gatherum—a table @héte, to which all may contribute, and of 
which all may partake. When the covers are removed, the 
guests must not expect every dish to suit their palates, or be 
so rude as to reflect on him who has overlooked the arrange- 
ment of the meal, and sits at the head of the table to see 
good order preserved. “Tis true the guests have to pay, and 
we cannot expect them to dine with us if they can get a 
better and cheaper meal elsewhere. But if they find us agree- 
able company, and the conversation instructive or entertaining, 
let them invite others, for we have room and to spare. Let 
them also add to our bill of fare. Many thanks we owe for 
assistance and contributions; and, amongst others, to Mr. 
Story, who requests me to send out his seedling Pelargonium, 
Mont Blanc, Nos. 1 and 2, and to apply the proceeds to the 
funds of The Florist. Another warm friend of floriculture has 
offered us ten pounds for the same purpose; and thus we are 
encouraged. For myself, 1 have to return thanks for plants 
and seeds from various quarters; and it is my most ungracious 
task to request those who may kindly intend to do the same 
to write me first; for J find my capacity to cultivate unequal 
to their liberality in bestowing. 1 respectfully take leave for 
another six months; and wishing every success to our work, am 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON ROSES. | 


For some time past, those beautiful Roses distinguished as ‘“‘ Hybrid 
Perpetuals” have been gradually rising in the esteem of all Rose 
lovers; but this is a crowning season of favour, for they have proved 
to be not only the latest, but the earliest of all Roses. On the 14th 
of May last, I gathered a fine bouquet of flowers from the open bor- 
ders of the following sorts: Baronne Prevost, Madame Laffay, Wil- 
liam Jesse, and Duchess of Sutherland. These, and many others, 
have been in full bloom ever since that period. How pleasant is it 
to reflect, that these are not, as is the case with our summer Roses, 
the beauties of a day: in August, September, and even in November, 
we may have Roses in abundance. A rich soil and a warm climate 
is, however, necessary for very late flowers. In the North of England, 
I have often seen them with abundance of buds in autumn, which had 
not opened, on account of the cold and stormy weather. In the Mid- 
land Counties, and in the South and West, they will give their flowers 
in profusion under the most simple culture. Plant them in a richly 
manured soil, give them abundance of liquid manure all the summer, 
and be sure and shorten every blooming shoot, as soon as its flowers 
have faded, to within three or four buds of its base. , 

My Roses of this group were this season, as mentioned above, 
most remarkably early. The season, of course, had something to do 
with it, but the management of the plants, entirely the result of acci- 
dent, accelerated their blooming at least ten days or a fortnight; let 
me, then, tell, in as few words as possible, how I have ascertained 
the best mode of producing very early Hybrid Perpetual Roses in the 
open air. In April 1847, after our long and severe winter, I found 
some dwarf plants of Hybrid Perpetual Roses of nearly all the leading 
sorts left on hand; these were planted out towards the end of the 
month, and pruned quite close. Owing to the dry summer, they 
made very short-jointed shoots, and were in autumn, for the most 
part, dwarf compact bushes. Under the usual course, these plants 
would have been cut in quite closely in March 1848, but they were 
forgotten till they were in full leaf. Observing their flower-buds to 
be in a very forward state, I determined to let them remain untouched. 
They came into flower in the middle of May, and have bloomed most 
beautifully. Plants of the same varieties, pruned in the usual way 
early in March, commenced to bloom about the 8th or 10th of June; 
thus giving a difference of more than three weeks between plants 
pruned in spring, as usual, and those not pruned. 

Now for a method of bringing this into practice. To have early 
Roses, we must not think of removing our plants every season; how, 
then, is it to be brought about, this new non-pruning system? Sim- 
ply thus. Early in September, shorten all the strong and robust 
shoots of those Hybrid Perpetual Roses which you wish to bloom 
early to within six or eight buds of their base; they will then, in the 
course of the autumn, push forth laterals, the growth of which will 
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be stopped by chilly November: they will thus form short spurs ; 
from these, and from the bases of those shoots which bloom in Sep- 
tember and October, mind that every truss of flowers is cut off as 
soon as faded. You will have an abundant crop of very early flowers. 
Do not touch your plant with the knife after October. 

How gloriously beautiful have been, and are, the Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses this season! The glowing warmth of May gave them a vivid- 
ness of colour quite unprecedented. Baronne Prevost has been per- 
fectly splendid: this Rose ought not to be mixed with others; it is so 
massive and grand, that a large bed in every good Rose-garden should 
be appropriated to it—plants are cheap and plentiful. Duchess of 
Sutherland never before shone in such beautiful array. Madame 
Laffay, William Jesse, Dr. Marx, Aubernon, Augustine Mouchelet, 
Lady Alice Peel, Louis Bonaparte, Robin Hood, Duc d’Aumale, and 
Marquise Boccella, have all bloomed remarkably early this season, 
and most brilliantly—in fact, they are our earliest, as well as some of 
our finest late Roses. 

Were I a millionnaire, my Rose-garden should be a park, and my 
groups of Hybrid Perpetual and Bourbon Roses numerous ‘‘as leaves 
in Valombrosa.” By the way, planting mixed clumps or beds of 
Hybrid Perpetuals is not ‘‘ good practice ;”’ fix on a few really good 
sorts, and plant a clump of each. Aubernon, Lady Alice Peel, Duc 
d’Aumale, and Marquise Boccella, are all dwarf compact growers ; 
they are all most beautiful, but, if planted in the same bed, are soon 
hidden by such a giant, or perhaps giantess, as Baronne Prevost and 
some others. 

How difficult it is to find among the numerous new varieties of 
this family any one to excel our established favourites. We now 
want a scarlet La Reine, a yellow Madame Laffay, and a white Wil- 
liam Jesse; there are, however, a few new Roses really worthy of our 
notice ; a word or two about them will perhaps not be out of place as a 
guide to purchasers. What a crowd of names of new autumnal Roses 
just now pours in upon me; my brain recoils at the dense cloudy mass, 
with only here and there a star to brighten it. 

I well remember the days when the little word “‘new” to a flower 
or plant was at once a passport. In my very early descriptive cata- 
logues of Roses, all that was required was to have a new Rose ata 
high price, its quality was of secondary importance—the price sold 
it: the floricultural world is now, perhaps, more sad, certainly more 
wise. | 
It has therefore become the duty of every cultivator of Roses to 
prove every variety before he offers it for sale, unless offered at the 
risk. Upwards of one hundred varieties of Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
have, as the French term it, ‘“‘ been placed in commerce” since the 
summer of 1846; from these not more than ten or twelve could be 
selected as really distinct and good; they are nearly all pretty—for 
what Rose is not ?—but they are not better than those favourites 
enumerated in the early part of this article. Among the new Roses 
that have bloomed this season in brilliant perfection, Géant des Ba- 
tailles holds the first place ; owing, I presume, to the heat and warmth of 
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May adding to its usual vivid tints, this Rose was the most brilliant, 
the most beautiful, I ever beheld. The figure of it given in Mr. 
Paul’s Rose-Garden gives but a very inadequate idea of its rich, deep, 
glowing scarlet; it is not a very free grower when budded on the 
Dog Rose; the Rosa Manetti seems to suit it admirably; I have 
never seen such flowers as my plants budded on that stock have pro- 
duced. | 

Cymedor is another brilliant Rose of this class, in colour approach- 
ing perhaps to the Brompton Stock? No; yes; no; who can describe 
the colour of some Roses? ‘‘ C’est impossible, Monsieur,’’ said Mon- 
sieur V., with a violent shrug of his shoulders, to give more effect 
to the ‘‘ sible.” ‘* Yes, Monsieur,” I replied, ‘‘ God will give us, in 
his great bounty, such beauties as cannot be copied or described.” 
Monsieur V. was silent. 

Soleil d’ Austerlitz is another of these brilliant crimson Roses, 
with neatly cupped flowers, quite worthy of the notice of the amateur. 

Commandant Fournier is also a brilliant-coloured Rose, ofa bright 
carmine ; a very nice variety. Comte Montalivet, apparently a seed- 
ling from William Jesse, is a fine and very large Rose, much deeper 
in colour than its parent, with flowers finely cupped, not quite-full, 
owing to which it blooms in great perfection in autumn. Jacques 
Lafitte, which last season was so superb, has not proved a good early 
blooming variety: its flowers have been hitherto crowded with petals, 
and imperfect. I observe, however, to-day (June 19th), that it is pro- 
ducing some flowers of the same deep rich rose-colour as last season. 
Reine de Fleurs is a new and very beautifully shaped Rose, varying 
in colour from pale rose to rose. It is most elegantly cupped, and 
decidedly a good variety, but without novelty in colour. Madame 
Verdier is also remarkable for the extreme perfection of shape of its 
finely cupped flowers, which are of a pale blush. The plant is very 
dwarf, and forms a compact little bush. Bouton de Flore, of a pale 
rose colour, is remarkable for blooming in very large clusters, forming 
a fine bush. L’Inflexible is a new Rose of great beauty, not for 
novelty in colour, as it is merely of a pinkish rose, but for its neat- 
ness and beauty; it 13, indeed, in shape quite perfect. ‘Then we have 
Henri IV., Duke of Devonshire, Comte Derby, Nadine Fay, Mon- 
taigne, Ariel, Admiral d’Esteing, Lindley, Mathilde Jourdeuil, Olivier 
de Serres, Titus Livius, or ‘‘ Tite Live,” Reine de Matin, Gulistan, 
and a host of others from that fertile source of new Roses, France. 
These are all pretty enough, but novelty in shape or colour is not 
to be found among them, and yet they have all been sent out at 
high prices. The descriptions, written by those who raised them, 
in the usual elastic French manner, were so tempting, and then the 
price, generally twenty-five francs each, made one suppose that they 
must be fine. Plenty of disappointment has been reaped ; still, it is 
the duty of the Rose-grower to prove all these novelties. Among 
them will occasionally be found a gem, like Géant des Batailles, which 
will reward him for many trials of his patience and his purse; and 
really such a reward is required. About three years since, I paid 
twelve pounds for six new Hybrid Perpetual Roses, from an amateur, 
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a French “ gentleman,” not one of which proved worth a farthing. 
They manage these things well (for themselves) in France, and seem 
to think that every Rose that is new must be good; but we must 
endeavour to manage better, and to avoid this, as well as many other 
Gallican peculiarities. ‘The Rose-grower should prove all his new 
Roses before he sells them; and the real lover of Roses, instead of 
planting a bed of unknown novelties, should make a group of Madame 
Laffay, another of Baronne Prevost or La Reine, another of Duc 
d’Aumale, and so on, preferring to have a small clump of each sort, 
rather than a large one of mixed varieties. The lawn may thus be 
painted with excellent effect. It will perhaps be not out of place 
here to give a list of a few sorts which are really good, and of which 
the plants are now sold at a very moderate price, so that a clump of 
each would not be at a heavy cost. 


1. Aubernon : crimson ; habit compact, and rather dwarf. 

2. Augustine Mouchelet : crimson, very brilliant in dry weather ; 

habit a little more robust than No. |. 

3. Baronne Prevost: bright rose (how very brilliant it has been 
this season !); habit vigorous and robust, fit for a clump in 
centre of lawn. 

- Comtesse Duchatel: bright rose ; flowers most elegant and per- 
fect in shape; habit compact, medium. 

. Dr. Marx: brilliant crimson; habit robust, vigorous, and 
rather tall. 

. Duc d’Aumale: brilliant crimson; habit rather more dwarf 
than No. 1. 

- Duchess of Sutherland : bright, or sometimes pale rose ; habit 
vigorous, equal to No. 5. 

. Lady Alice Peel: deep pink ; a most perfect and beautiful 
rose ; habit compact, and rather dwarf, like No. 1. 

. La Reine: brilliant glossy rose ; flowers large, perfect in shape, 
and most splendid; this very fine Rose does not bloom so 
well early in the season as towards its close; habit rather 
dwarf, about equal to No. 1. 

10. Madame Laffay : rosy crimson; habit about equal to No. 2. 

11. Marquise Boccella: very pale flesh; habit dwarf—more so 

than any of the preceding, and very compact. 

12. Robin Hood : bright rosy pink; a most elegant and beautiful 

Rose ; habit about equal to No. 2. 


Now, let the genuine lover of Roses imagine a fine neatly dressed 
lawn, with twelve well-arranged groups, containing from ten to 
twenty plants each of the above beautiful Roses, in bloom from May 
till November, exhaling their sweet perfume in the freshness of the 
morning and evening, and glowing with beauty under the beams of 
the mid-day sun. Can any thing in floriculture be more desirable, 
or more deserving of admiration from the lover of the works of 
nature ? 
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THE RANUNCULUS. 
(Continued.) 
BY DR. HORNER. 


Berne desirous to compress, as far as possible, my remarks on the 
Ranunculus, I omitted, in my last communication, to dwell upon one 
or two points of practical importance, which I now wish to detail. 

It will constantly be found, that in the case of those plants which 
do not bloom, but, on the contrary, that look dwindling and out of 
health, the soil around their crowns is loose; hence, it is absolutely 
necessary, at least twice during their growth, to compress it firmly 
with the fingers immediately around them. This looseness of soil 
is produced, in the first instance, by the protrusion of the abundant 
foliage, and, at an after period, by worms, which make their holes 
close to, or even in the midst of, the plants. Let it, then, ever be 
borne in mind, that this operation has to be performed as soon as the 
foliage has fairly appeared above ground; and again about three 
weeks afterwards, when it has obtained its full growth. 

When circumstances will not admit of the bed being made in “a 
somewhat shaded locality,” but, on the contrary, where it is subjected 
to the rays of the mid-day sun, it is important that it should be 
formed lengthways, from east to west; as thus, by erecting a tem- 
porary side awning, or shade, along its southern side, there will be 
afforded to it the necessary and welcome protection from a scorching 
sun. Such defence will not, of course, be required at all times, or in 
all seasons ; but during the continuance of sunny, droughty weather, 
its value will be fully appreciated by all who adopt it. To those 
who will have recourse to artificial watering in hot, dry weather, let 
this rule, at least, be imperative—never water the Ranunculus bed 
without at the same time shading it; otherwise it is mere waste of 
labour, and doubly hurtful to the plants. The turning yellow of the 
leaves, I have previously shewn, is, in nearly every instance, produced 
by the ill-judged practice of watering in hot weather; though, in a 
few cases, it is dependent upon looseness of the soil about the crown 
of the root; an event which is much more likely to happen when the 
tubers are planted in open drills than when they are set by dibbling, 
as I have recommended. 

It is only in dull, cloudy weather that watering can be had re- 
course to with benefit and impunity; but advantage may always be 
taken of even a slight shower to apply it as abundantly as may be 
required. For at this time the atmosphere itself is in a kindred 
state—an harmonious condition now subsisting between the moist- 
ened earth and roots, the leaves and the surrounding air, wholly op- 
posite to that which obtains in hot, droughty weather, on water 
being supplied copiously and artificially to the roots, whilst the leaves 
are exposed to a parching air—an incongruity of which the Ranunculus 
ts especially impatient. Watering is, moreover, a greatly unneces- 
sary evil; for, if the bed be properly prepared, and a covering of 
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sand be used, as before pointed out, and, it may be added, if the bed 
be shaded, as much moisture will be secured to the plants (since the 
roots of the Ranunculus strike deep) as, under the conditions of 
the atmosphere, is suitable; and surely it is better to keep in the 
moisture than to apply it artificially. When the flowers are expand- 
ing, and the awning is erected, it is well to give the bed one rather 
plentiful watering, to enable the plants to support the great demand 
now made upon them. 

No management, however judicious, can fully compensate for an 
untoward and dry season; for the Ranunculus delights in natural 
moisture ; and if the flowers be not deficient in number, they will be 
so in size, colour, or vigour. I recommended sand as a top covering 
for the soil of the bed, it being always at hand, and answering well 
the purpose of keeping in its moisture; but old tanners’ bark, and 
especially, I would observe, moss, will prove excellent expedients. 
Moss, if compactly placed amongst the plants, would not only have 
a neat appearance, but would afford perhaps the most efficacious 
means of preserving the soil moist. Its value is fully attested in a 
recent number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, wherein, also, the evils of 
watering in hot, droughty weather, and the benefits of top-dressing, 
are judiciously insisted upon, in entire accordance with my own views 
and experience. Indeed, the spreading and luxuriant foliage of the 
Ranunculus at once points out the utility of, and affords, a covering 
for the soil; and it was greatly on this account that I recommended 
that the wide distances between the rows should be abolished, and the 
roots set but about four inches apart. 

Hull, June 17. 


P.S. As many of the views in my last communication were sub- 
versive of the opinions and practice of others, and hence, possibly, 
looked upon with some disinclination or distrust, I beg to detail 
a fact corroborative of their soundness and efficiency. The beds of 
five extensive, and usually very successful, cultivators of the Ranun- 
culus at this place have this year, with one partial exception, proved. 
an absolute and total failure—such was the continued hot, droughty 
weather during the whole of the critical month of May; whilst my 
own collection, treated as I have advocated, was one general mass of 
bloom; though, for the sake of severely testing one portion of my 
plan, no shading of the bed was resorted to; and yet the soil, 
an inch from the surface, indicated an almost sufficient degree of 
moisture. It may further be added, that one amateur (the partial 
exception alluded to) who was induced to follow, yet but in part, my 
suggestions,—namely, by using (although but a little) fresh cow ma- 
nure in summer, and resorting to (though but to a thin) covering of 
sand, and refraining from watering,—had more and better flowers 
than all the remaining four cultivators conjointly. 


we 
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CHISWICK EXHIBITIONS AND THEIR DIRECTOR. 


As the Vice-Secretary of the Horticultural Society has twice noticed 
The Florist and reviewed it in the Gardeners’ Chronicle in a liberal 
spirit, it is to be presumed that he looks through its pages, if only 
to see the contents of its numbers. Should his eye catch this com- 
munication, we should be glad to ask him how it is, that he who can 
so liberally dispense good advice on the subject of behaviour and pro- 
per conduct, and castigate the deficiencies of others whose advantages 
have been so much less than his own, how is it that he does not 
exhibit more courtesy to florists who are invited by the society’s 
schedule of prizes to exhibit their productions at Chiswick? Last 
July, a number of us appeared with our stands of cut flowers, 
which were most beautiful productions, and which were surrounded 
by crowds of ladies and gentlemen the whole day. We reached 
the gardens quite early, and asked repeatedly what place we were 
to occupy; but no satisfaction could we obtain. At last two of 
our number waited on the Vice-Secretary at half-past nine, for the 
purpose of learning from him if any place was assigned for them, as 
it requires some time for arrangement, and the gardens are cleared 
at ten o’clock. We cannot forget the reply, it was so wanting in 
courtesy. His indifference for florists’ flowers we were well ac- 
quainted with; but we did not before know that it extended to the 
exhibitors of them. How is it, that one who can teach so well, can- 
not learn that the situation he holds entails upon him a respectful 
attention to exhibitors and their wants? Contrasts are drawn be- 
tween the officials at the Horticultural Society’s Gardens and those 
of the Botanic Society, very much to the prejudice of the former ; 
and we deem it an act of duty, through the pages of an organ 
devoted to our pursuit, to protest against a line of conduct which 
tends to displease a great many exhibitors, or we are misinformed. 
The subscribers to this ask no favours, all they want is their due— 
civility and attention. Either banish florists’ productions altogether, 
or give them a proper situation. No person that expends annually 
more upon Roses, Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, &c. than many orchid 
and stove-plant growers, will be satisfied to wait until the latter’s pro- 
ductions are all placed and arranged before he is told that there is a 
vacant corner which he may occupy. If we write plainly, we do not do 
so in an ill spirit. We have, as florists, shared in the (we confess it to 
some extent) well-merited reproofs administered by the talented editor 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and we hope profited by them as mem- 
bers of the body, though as individuals we have felt them undeserved. 
We hope the exhibitors in the present month may receive encour- 
agement to believe that their productions are as much esteemed as 
Geraniums, Heaths, &c.; they ask no more, and will be satisfied 
with no less. Treg Exuisitors or 1847. 


{If we know any thing of the gentleman here alluded to, he will be the last 
to object to the above remarks. It isa very difficult post to fill, and an impossi- 
bility to make every previous arrangement where so many things have to be placed; 
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witness the last Chiswick exhibition, where one collection was removed three 
times before it was finally staged ; and necessarily so, if display was to be attained. 
But some improvements might undoubtedly be effected; we shall urge them 
upon the garden committee previous to the issue of a new schedule. If we 
have a little tempered down our correspondents’ communication, we believe it 
will be approved of by them. We have also withheld their names, thinking it 
unnecessary to attach them, answering, as we do, for their respectability and 
high standing as florists. —Ep1ror. ] 





OUR TULIP RAMBLE. 


Durine the Tulip season this year we inspected the collection of 
Mr. Groom, as our readers are, indeed, already aware, and a gorgeous 
display greeted us. Two hundred and thirty-five rows of mostly 
valuable and excellent varieties, in good condition (for so trying a 
season), must be seen to be fully appreciated. Of Bizarres, Strong’s 
King, Everard, and Marshal Soult, were the most prominent; Vic- 
toria Regina (two bulbs in one hole) fully represented the Byblcemen, 
the feathering being light, and regularly laid on each petal; white 
pure, and contrasted well with the dark glossy markings. These two 
blooms, for shape, substance, markings, and purity, were considered 
the gems of the collection. Roses were represented by two sweet 
blooms of Cerise blanc and a bloom of Lachases (an imported Tri- 
omphe Royale). 

In the collection of Mr. J. Edwards were some good blooms, 
especially of Cleopatra, Lord Hawkesbury, Lalla Rookh, . Pandora, 
Queen of the North, General Bournavelde, Gloria Mundi, Albion, 
Arlette, Lac, and Triomphe Royale, &c. For fifty rows, we were 
struck by the number of blooms. Upon close examination, however, 
it was discovered that very many holes contained two bulbs, a prac- 
tice, the policy of which is doubtful. 

At the Star Nursery, Slough, a good strain of flowers was 
apparent ; but arrangement of colours and heights had not been 
sufficiently attended to, and an irregular head of bloom was the. 
result. Let ‘‘ care and perseverance” be our motto in this particular, 
or confusion and mixture will follow. 

At Chalvey, Mr. Turner was found to have made his début with 
a neat and clean strain of many old favourites, intermixed with some 
gems from the North. Mary Lamb and Prince Albert are of a good 
class, and may be improved by another year’s growth: the general 
bloom was good, but rather below the average size. 

Our esteemed contributor J. Hunt, Esq. continues to maintain 
his reputation as a cultivator of the very highest order. His collec- 
tion of twelve blooms, exhibited at the late meeting of the Royal 
Pde London Floricultural Society, demonstrated the fact beyond 

ispute. 

Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton, has achieved his annual compact yet 
vigorous growth. This collection, for quality, arrangement, and high 
keeping, vied with any we have yet seen. The following were 
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real specimens: Pandora, Ulysses, Brulante Eclatante, Polyphemus 
(Brown’s), Arlette, Dutch Ponceau, Sheet Anchor, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lysander Noir (rue), Pompe Funebre, Nora Creina, Priam 
(Lawrence), Thalia, Queen (Rutley), Lac, Sarah, George the Fourth 
(Holmes), Musidora, Salvator Rosa, King (Strong’s), Selim, and a 
new Byblemen broken by Mr. Lawrence, and named Louisa Law- 
rence, a sweet flower, of good colour, marking, and shape. 

We had intended to have extended our visits, but the intense 
heat rendered the bloom of short duration ; and in a decaying state 
an unfavourable, and perhaps unjust, impression might have been 
formed of some of the collections ; we therefore abandoned the task 
for a season. 

As a general summary, we are led to remark, that the same 
defect, viz. a multiplicity of split petals, was visible to a large 
extent in all situations, attributable, beyond doubt, to the early May 
frosts, whose effects were increased this season by the long continua- 
tion of wet. The beds being covered more than usual, a somewhat 
tender and susceptible growth was produced ; health and strength of 
foliage, however, was every where observable, the forerunner of a 
good ‘* take up.” a 





WEIGELA ROSEA. 


Tuis is, without doubt, one of the finest shrubs which have been 
introduced into this country of late years. It proves perfectly hardy 
with me in the neighbourhood of London, and was, in May, one 
mass of blossoms, which look not unlike those of an apple-tree. It 
also flowers equally well in a pot, and, gently forced, forms a gay 
greenhouse ornament in spring. It has, however, one drawback, and 
that is, its flowers soon fade; a circumstance much to be lamented, 
for when in blossom, it has a truly charming effect on a lawn. 

: ALPHA, 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue second great exhibition of the season took place in the garden 
at Chiswick, on Saturday, the 10th ult., under very unpropitious 
circumstances ; for rain fell in torrents during the whole of the day. 
This, however, did not deter 870 persons from attending the exhibi- 
tion, which was an excellent one for the season. True, the glowing 
tints of the Azaleas were absent ; but the Cacti, which were still in 
perfection, and the large display of Roses, both cut and in pots, 
which were produced, in some measure compensated for their loss. 
Two large collections of stove and greenhouse plants were exhibited, 
Messrs. Fraser, of Lea-bridge, obtaining the first prize, and groups of 
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twenty and ten were numerous. Orchids, too, were assembled in all 
their freshness and beauty, and en masse presented an attractive dis- 
play. Scarcely less conspicuous were the exhibitions of Cape Heaths, 
and single specimens were plentiful and fine. 

Novelties came chiefly from Messrs. Veitch, who sent their yel- 
low-flowered Browallia Jamesoni, a hardy greenhouse shrub; a deli- 
cate-looking Hoya—white, with a pink centre—from Moulmein; a 
purple Peruvian Oxalis, with a dark eye, very pretty; and a case 
full of Pitcher Plants, among which was the curious and beautiful 
Nepenthis Rafllesiana. Mr. Rucker, of Wandsworth, exhibited 
Vanda Batemanni— a lovely species, purple on the outside, yellow 
within, and richly spotted all over with brown. In the collection 
from Mr. Beck, we also remarked a new variety of Barkeria, related 
to Spectabilis, but having the petals beautifully tipped with purple; 
and a handsome rosy pink Chironia, called Glutinosa, was produced 
by Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place. Ferns were exhibited 
by Mr. Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., and others, with 
happy effect; and we noticed some nice Alpine plants, and a group 
of native Orchids—subjects extremely interesting, though not showy. 
But to our florists’ flowers. 

In the tent set apart for the display of Penanconrums, there were 
several very fine collections, which were admired, according to the 
taste of the beholder, some for their fine growth, and others for their 
extraordinary development of bloom. In the first class for twelve 
new and first-rate varieties, cultivated with superior skill, the lst 
prize in the Amateurs’ Class was awarded to Mr. Cock, of Chiswick ; 
his collection consisted of the following sorts:—Isabella, Sikh, 
Sylvia, Paragon, Painted Lady, Negress, Forget-me-not, the Pearl, 
Aurora, Zenobia, Orion, and Hebe’s Lip. The 2d prize was awarded 
to Mr. Staines, who exhibited Duchess of Leinster, Miss Holford, 
Pericles, Chimborazo, Clarinda, Marc Antony, Orion, Camilla, Sunset, 
Minerva, Zenobia, and Favorita. Mr. Robinson, of Pimlico, received 
the 3d prize, for Juliet, Orion, Matilda, Hector, Signet, Aurora, 
Nestor, Sunrise, Sarah, Pearl, Mustee, and Duke of Wellington. In 
the Nurserymen’s Class, Mr. Dobson, gardener to Mr. E. Beck, of 
Isleworth, received the lst prize, for Centurion, Cracker, Favorita, 
Emilie, Rajah, Cinderella, Princess, Cassandra, Star, Blanche, Gus- 
tava, and Gulielma. Mr. Gaines was awarded the 2d prize, for 
Cymba, Admiration, Princess Olga, Forget-me-not, Marian, Glow- 
worm, Aspasia, Model, Mrs. Brock, Feu de Joie, Florabunda, and 
Queen of Beauties. For Pelargoniums in collections of six varieties, 
grown in 11-inch pots, in the Amateurs’ Class, the 1st prize was 
awarded to Mr. Parker, gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., for six 
magnificent specimens: Aurora, Zenobia, Sylph, Emma, Resplendent, 
and Lord Nelson; 2d prize to Mr. Staines, for Queen Phillippa, Duke 
of Cornwall, Pompey, Phzon, and Matilda; 3d, to Mr. Wiggins, 
gardener to J. Sanders, Esq., Staines. His sorts were, Comte de 
Paris, Lady Essex, Duchess of Sutherland, Regulator, Augusta, and 
Alicia. In the same class, for Nurserymen, Mr. Gaines was the only 
exhibitor. His plants were, Orion, Emma, Pirate, Shield of Achilles, 
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White Surrey, and Miss Holford. For Fancy PzLarconiums, in six 
varieties, Mr. Gaines shewed the following finely bloomed sorts :— 
Queen Victoria, La Belle d’Afrique, Anais, Ytolinski, Ibrahim Pasha, 
and Yeatmaneanum grandiflorum. 

Caxcroxtanias.— This portion of the exhibition was made more 
attractive than usual, from a decided improvement in the varieties 
shewn. Mr. Kinghorn’s collection deserves especial notice in this 
respect, as it consisted of fine and well-selected sorts.—In the Ama- 
teurs’ Class, the 1st prize was obtained by Mr. Kinghorn, gardener 
to the Earl of Kilmorey, for Van Tromp, Chieftain, Lady Blantyre, 
Perfection, Conrad, and Amelia; 2d, to Mr. Stanly, gardener to H. 
Berens, Esq., for Chancellor, Beauty, Lord Hardinge, Duke of Al- 
bany, Fair Maid of Kent, and Beauty Supreme. In the class for 
Nurserymen, Mr. Gaines was the only exhibitor. The sorts were, 
Van Tromp, Chieftain, Refulgens, Constellation, Glossy, and Hero. 

Pinxs were exhibited in pans of 24 distinct varieties. In the 
Amateurs’ Class, the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. R. Ellis, of Wool- 
wich, who shewed the following sorts: Heartstone’s Prince Albert, 
Hodges’ Gem, Miss Jean, Masterpiece, Ellis’s No. 5, Bunkell’s Queen, 
Melona, Ellis’s Beauty, Edward Bennet, Robin, Alpha, Lord 
Brougham, Prima Donna, Norman’s Henry Steers, Smith’s Diana, 
Lady Flora Hastings, Duke of Marlborough, King of Purples, Ellis’s 
Henry, 16, and Hero, Legg’s Prince Albert, Carr’s Harnet, Tur- 
ner’s Beauty; 2d, to Mr. J. Halliday, for Beauty of Bath, Turner's 
Beauty, Lady Flora Hastings, Church’s Navigator, Jenny Lind, Ed- 
ward Bennet, Jones’s Huntsman, Hodges’ Gem, Rubens, Parker’s 
Emma, Heartstone’s Prince Albert, Kerr’s Harriet, Prima Donna, 
Alpha, Holmes’s Coronation, Hodges’ Melona, Heartstone’s Cray 
Beauty, Legg’s Albert, Bunkell’s Queen, Gay Lad, Willmer’s Eliza- 
beth, Meade’s Susanna, Kerr’s Harriet, Cousens’ Ellen, and Lord 
Brougham.—In the Nurserymen’s Class, Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, ob- 
tained the lst prize; his stand contained Parker’s Jenny Lind, Hen- 
brey’s Queen, Turner’s Beauty, Kerr’s Harriet, Turner’s Morning 
Star, Heartstone’s Prince Albert, Young’s Twyford Rival, Smith's 
Oxoniensis, Meade’s Lady Dartmouth, Kirtland’s Gay Lad, Young’s 
H. H., John Bull, Marris’s Lucretia, Young’s Lady Mildmay, Neville’s 
John Dickson, Walters’ Mrs. Fry, Henbrey’s Rubens, White’s War- 
den, Hillyer’s British Queen, Bell’s Benjamin, Parker’s Beauty of 
Bath, Kirtland’s Prince Albert, Hodges’ Melona, and Meade’s Black- 
heath Rival; 2d, Messrs. Norman, Woolwich, for Norman’s Merry. 
Monarch, Parker’s Jenny Lind, Smith’s Goliath and Diana, Henbrey’s 
Rubens, Ellridge’s Prima Donna, Hodges’ Melona, Ellis's Mary, Par- 
ker’s Beauty of Bath, Kerr’s Harriet, Hale’s Queen of England, Pin- 
der’s Lady Hallowell, Lockwood’s Duchess of Marlborough, Will- 
mer’s Prince of Wales, Hodges’ Gem, Parker’s Lady Flora Hastings, 
Stow’s Elizabeth, Harris’s King of Purples, Neville’s John Dickson, 
Locker’s Jane Sarah, Colcutt’s Ovid, Campbell’s Lady Harrington, 
Kirtland’s Beatrice, Norman’s Henry Creed. 

SEEDLINGs.—There were several seedlings brought for exhibi- 
tion for which the society does not offer prizes. Among these, a few 
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of the Pelargoniums deserve notice. Among those contributed by 
Mr. Hoyle was a seedling of 1847, named Crusader, a flower of fine 
form, stout, and clear colours, and President, a free blooming variety, 
and a constant, clear, and high-coloured flower,—the blooms are 
rather small, From Mr. Beck there appeared a variety named 
Loveliness, a very attractive flower, having a clear white centre, deep 
rosy pink bottom petals, with dark top petals, leaving but a narrow 
rim of rose. Another, named Promise, in which a warm salmon 
colour prevails, united to good form and substance; Jessica, a fine 
high-coloured seedling, and Picta, a stout flower of fine form, with 
rich velvety top petals, and a deep rose or cherry colour in the under 
petals. Messrs. Veitch and Son exhibited Topping's Brilliant, a 
seedling of 1847, which proves to be a constant variety, approach- 
ing to scarlet. Among the Fancy Pelargoniums, several were 
shewn :—Jenny Lind, a light and lively coloured flower; and De- 
fiance, a dark mulberry-coloured variety, with a bright narrow rim 
of rose round each petal, appeared to be the best and most distinct 
among the new sorts. A Pink, named Captain Tysson, raised by Dr. 
M‘Clean—a stout flower of fine form and good marking, promises to 


be a good variety. 
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ON THE RAISING OF PANSIES FROM SEED. 


I am persuaded that no one has fully tasted the pleasures which are 
to be found in the cultivation of flowers who has not tried his hand 
at raising seedlings. I will venture to assert, from personal experi- 
ence, that there are few floricultural pursuits which afford greater 
interest than that of raising new varieties from seed of one’s own 
- saving. The seedling-bed is a constant source of pleasure and amuse- 
ment,—I may add, occasionally of satisfaction,—when some new or 
striking varieties reward one for the trouble taken, and the time 
spent upon them. I say, then, to every cultivator of flowers, raise 
some one or other of your favourites yearly from seed. 

As many amateurs cannot find time to attend to the improvement 
of more than one sort of flower, I shall perhaps be doing such per- 
sons a kindness in recommending to their notice my pet flower, the 
Pansy. 

One advantage which this flower possesses over many others is 
this, that one twelvemonth will save the seed, sow the seed, plant 
out the seedlings, and exhibit to the raiser the quality of the offspring 
of his old favourites. Many sorts of flowers take two years, some 
more, before the perseverance of the raisers is rewarded by the 
unfolding of the beauties of their infant progeny. The Pansy has 
another advantage, it is very hardy; the seed may be sown in the 
open ground, the young plants put out in the same, and their cha- 
racter declared, without the least fear of losing them from the effects 
of exposure. 

The propagation, too, of new seedling varieties by cuttings is 
very easy; Mr. Turner’s practice of sticking them round the edge 
of pots is decidedly the best, though I would extend the period for 
thus treating them to the summer, as well as the spring and autumn ; 
plunging the pots to the rims, during the hottest weather, under a 
north wall, to prevent the cuttings from drying up. 

I have now grown seedlings for several years, and, as we all learn 
something by experience, what I have learnt may prove useful to 
beginners. 

Mr. Edwards, in his article ‘‘ On Raising Seedlings,” in your first 
Number, advises that one large seed-bed should be formed, to con- 
tain Pansies, Pinks, Carnations, and Picotees. | 

I would say, grow each in separate beds; but as I only wish to 
speak of Pansies, I leave the rest, and merely observe that it will, in 
my opinion, be much more for the interest of a raiser of Pansy seed- 
lings, to have his seed-plants all close together in a small bed, than 
to have them put out, as Mr. Edwards proposes, in patches along 
the front of a bed forty or fifty feet in length. 

One of the great complaints made against new varieties is, their 
sameness : now, in order to increase the chance of cross-fertilisation, 
with a view to novelty of colour and character, no better plan can, 
in my opinion, be adopted, than to put all the seed-plants together 
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in a small space. My plan has been, to put two or three plants of 
each of the best twenty-four or thirty-six varjeties in a small bed by 
themselves, at a distance from all others. 

The large plants struck in summer, and ready for autumn plant- 
ing, are not, in my opinion, at all suited for such a seed-bed. I ob- 
serve that, as a general rule, very little seed is to be had from large 
strong growing plants in the early part of the season, when the best 
seed ought to be obtained. I would advise, then, for the seed-bed, 
autumn-struck cuttings, to be planted out in the month of March. 
The bed should not be over-manured; for the ranker the plants 
grow, the less will be the prospect of seed-pods. 

When the plants come into bloom, do not leave more than two 
or three flowers upon each at a time; and do not let more than the 
same number of seed-pods ripen upon them at once. Sometimes it 
will be found almost impossible to save seed from certain varieties : 
in such cases, artificial fertilisation may be attempted, and will oc- 
casionally answer. 

Where numbers of plants of the same variety never throw a 
fruitful seed-pod, I have sometimes fertilised the whole number of 
blooms on the plants with some choice flowers from my other beds ; 
and have thus succeeded in obtaining a few seed-pods. My plan 
has been, to remove the petals from the flower selected ; to pick off 
the pistil; and then make use of all the anthers, by brushing them in 
a body on the pistil of the bloom to be fertilised: this may be a 
wasteful plan, but it is much less troublesome than operating with 
each separate anther by means of a pair of tweezers. 

The seed, when saved, may be sown at the end of the summer; 
and should any more be gathered after that period, jt may be sown 
at the end of March. My friend Mr. Turner says, ‘‘ Gather your 
seed when it is ripe, or the sparrows will save you the trouble ;” for 
the same reason I say, when you sow your seed, put a net over it. 
T have often seen the small birds busied about my newly-sown beds, 
but had never suspected them of pilfering the seed. I thank Mr. 
Turner for his hint, which I extend to the seed in the ground as well 
as to that in the pod. 

I find that it tends to increase the interest in raising seedlings, 
to save the seed from the different varieties separately, so as to know 
the plants raised from each variety ; this is easily done by having a 
number of marked boxes. 

There may be nothing new in these remarks; but I have been 
tempted to make them in consequence of seeing Mr. Edwards’s ar- 
ticle, which, though a step forward on the right way, does not seem 
to me to go far enough. 

J. H. G. 
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ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 


Tus Society held its second show of the season, on Wednesday the 
14th ult., in the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. The day was ex- 
tremely fine, and the company, amounting to 7918 persons, prome- 
naded the gardens, which were in fine order, in comfort. Only three 
days elapsing between the shows, the exhibition, as a whole, was 
very similar to that of Chiswick; nevertheless, a few novelties were 
added, and foremost among these was Mr. Low’s new Bornean 
Hoya imperialis, which was exhibited by Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, 
of Exeter. It proves to be a strong growing species, bearing, in this 
instance, an umbel of seven large flowers, green on the outside, and 
varnished deep purple in the inside, the centre being white. Of its 
merits it would be unfair at present to express an opinion ; we, how- 
ever, like the Moulmein species of Mr. Veitch much better. The 
same nurserymen had also a beautiful purple-blossomed greenhouse 
Burtonia, named Villosa; Messrs. Veitch, a prettily marked species 
of Maranta; and Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot, a hand- 
some new Mexican Taxodium, which was said to be hardy. 

Before taking leave of this portion of the exhibition, we must not 

forget to mention the Cape Heaths of Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss 
Traill, of Bromley, which were the admiration of every body. The 
whole of the plants in his collection were specimens in every sense of 
the word—most of them upwards of three feet through, and loaded 
with blossoms. Than a specimen of Massoni, which he produced, 
nothing could possibly be finer; it was literally one mass of bloom, 
conspicuous beyond all others. 

That portion of the exhibition in which the Petarconiums were 
shewn had a very gay and attractive appearance. The plants were 
in fine condition, and the varieties well adapted for display. Mr. 
Cock obtained the first prize in the Amateurs’ Class. The collection 
contained Forget-me-not, Armada, Zenobia, Pearl, Hebe’s Lip, Negress, 
Hector, Sikh, Paragon, Painted Lady, Isabella, and Orion.—The 
2d prize was awarded to Mr. Robinson, gr. to J. Simpson, Esq., for 
Sunrise, Orion, Pearl, Signet, Negress, Matilda, Mustee, Duke of 
Wellington, Juliet, Duke of Cornwall, Adonis, and Aurora.—3d prize 
to Mr. Staines, for Camilla, Rosy Circle, Clarinda, Zenobia, Pericles, 
Orion, Favourite, Sunset, Armada, Miss Holford, Duchess of Lein- 
ster, and Chimborazo.—In the same class for Nurserymen, Mr. 
Dobson, gr. to Mr. E. Beck, obtained the lst prize. The collection 
consisted entirely of flowers of his own raising: the sorts were Cen- 
turion, Cinderella, Gulielma, Cavalier, Cruenta, Blanche, Rajah, 
Princess Cassandra, Favonius, Grandiflora, and Star.—2d prize, Mr. 
Gaines, for Feu de Joie, Purpurea, Hebe’s Lip, Admiration, Sala- 
mander, Talisman, Marian, Princess Olga, Mrs. Brock, Queen of 
Beauties, Minerva, and Negress.—In the Amateurs’ Class for six 
specimen Pelargoniums, Mr. Parker, gr. to J. Oughton, Esq., ob- 
tained the Ist prize, for six magnificent plants—Sir J. Newton, Re- 
splendent, Emma, Margaretta, Sylph, and Adonis. — 2d prize was 
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awarded to Mr. Staines, for Matilda, Queen Phillippa, Rosetta, Duke 
of Cornwall, Pompey, and Phzeon.—3d prize, Mr. Wiggins, gr. to 
J. Sanders, Esq., for Matilda, Champion, Augusta, [Lady Essex, 
Mustee, and Comte de Paris.—In the same class for Nurserymen, 
Mr. Gaines was the only exhibitor. His plants were, Shield of Achilles, 
Miss Holford, Pirate, Emma, Champion, and White Surrey.—For a 
collection of Fancy Pelargoniums, Mr. Gaines obtained the 1st prize 
for the following six well-bloomed varieties: Anais, Lady Rivers, 
Queen Victoria, Ytolinski, La Belle d’Afrique, and Bouquet tout fait. 

Collections of Catczouarias were shewn, and the first prize 
awarded to Mr. Gaines, for Masterpiece, Punch, Conrad, Constella- 
tion, Washington, and Antler.—2d, Mr. Stanly, gr. to H. Berens, 
Esq., for Lord Hardinge, Eliza Cooke, Beauty, Supreme, Duke of 
Albany, and Jenny Lind.—3d prize, Mr. Wright, gr. to the Hon, 
Miss Rushout, for Zebra, Argus, Royal Purple, Standishii, Regulator, 
and President. 

PansIES.—Two prizes were awarded among the Pansy growers : 
first to Messrs. Cutter and Co., 2d, to Mr. Turner, of Chalvey. The 
box of the former contained Bragg’s Goliath, Youell’s Supreme, Model 
of Perfection, Rainbow, Duchess of Rutland, Collison’s Juno, Seed- 
ling, ditto, Mary Jane, Hall’s Matilda, Shakspeare, Seedling, Mrs. 
Hamilton, Pizarro, Arethusa, Perfection, Snowdrop, Hamlet, King 
of Holland, Superb, Optimus, Duke of Norfolk, two seedlings. Mr. 
Turner’s collection comprised Gossett’s Lord Hardinge, Polyniceous, 
Electia, and Alexis ; Brown’s Arethusa, Thomson’s Pizarro, Gossett’s 
Orestes, Thomson’s Duchess of Rutland, Peddies’ Massie, Major’s 
Milton, Hooper’s Mary Jane, Bell’s Climax, Hall’s Rainbow, Youell’s 
Supreme, Turner’s Achilles, Atwell’s Princess Royal, Turner’s 
Caroline, Chalvey Rival, Hooper’s Wonderful, Turner’s Sylph, 
Brown's Euphrosyne, Turner’s Optimus and Prince of Wales, and 
Hore’s Superb. 

Pinxs.—In this class two stands were selected for prizes: first, 
Mr. Turner of Chalvey, for Hillyer’s Goliath, Smith’s John Bull, 
Henbrey’s John Bull, Kirtland’s Prince Albert, Smith’s Diana, Collis’s 
Majestic, Young’s X.X., Kirtland’s Gay Lad, Hillyer’s British Queen, 
Smith’s Whipper-in, Kerr’s Harriet, and Walker’s Mrs. Fry; 2d, 
Mr. Ward of Woolwich, for Smith’s Diana, Unworth’s Omega, 
Willmer’s Laura, Ward’s No. 3, Henbrey’s Rubens, Baker’s Kentish 
Hero, Hodges’ Melona, Harris’s King of Purples, Coster’s Alfred, 
Norman’s Henry Steers, Barker’s Beauty of Bath, and Bob Tickler. 

A stand of Carnations and another of Picorrgs were exhibited by 
Mr. Turner.—The Ist prize for Fucus1as was awarded to Mr. Gaines, 
of Battersea, for Bianca, Queen Pomare, Climax, Comte de Beaulieu, 
Beauty of Leeds, and Lord Hill; 2d, to Mr. Godfrey, Tottenham, 
for Haiseii, Delicata, Exoniensis, Prince Albert, Cassandra, and 
Eximia.—Stands of Ranuncu.uses were exhibited, but no prizes were 
awarded. Among them were a few seedlings of great merit, fine in 
form, clear and distinct in colour; in Mr. Tyso’s stand, Vesta, clear 
yellow, with brown spots; Elcacine, white, with pink spot; and Cle- 
ment, with bright brown spots upon the yellow ground—were three 
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fine varieties, fine in form and good in character. There were other 
seedlings also, that were desirable flowers, in other stands. 

Several of the growers contributed Szrpiinc PELaRGonicMs, 
and the judges awarded the following Certificates :—to Mr. E. Beck, 
for Loveliness, an attractive flower, with a pure white centre, and deep 
rosy pink under petals; dark top petals, with a narrow unbroken 
margin of rose. Dorah, also from Mr. Beck, fine form, but wanting 
novelty and brightness in the colour. To Mr. Hoyle, for a seedling 
named Nonsuch ; good form, and singular from having a deep blotch 
in each of the lower petals. A second prize to Crusader, a seedling 
of 1847; a clear flower, of good shape, and great substance, fine in 
colour, and free from crumple. The same also to Mr. Beck for Mont 
Blanc, No. 2, a desirable white flower of 1847, with a small rosy 
purple spot in the upper petals. A first prize for a bright, high- 
coloured seedling, named Spark, being the nearest approach to scarlet. 
In Catcro.tartias, four seedlings were selected ; three of these were 
contributed by Mr. Gaines, Surplice, Miranda, and Warrior ; they 
were flowers of good form: lst, bright brown spots upon a light buff 
ground ; 2d, spots upon a stained buff ground; 3d, dark crimson spots 
upon a light crimson ground; another, named Dr. Neil, from J. 
Anderson, Esq., had small spots, upon a buff ground. Pinxs.—A 
certificate was awarded to Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for a Pink named 
Young’s X. X., a flower of good form, crown well elevated, and the 
petals gently cupping. Purple lacing flowers of a very ornamental 
Poppy were exhibited by Mr. Holmes; the flowers are very large, 
of a brilliant orange scarlet, there is a large patch of black at the 
base of each petal, and the interior of the flower very handsome. 





THE AURICULA. 


Tue cultivation and management of Auriculas is but a simple busi- 
ness ; with a little careful attention it may be easily acquired. Many 
young beginners fail from excess of kindness, arising either from 
over-watering or over-nursing. ‘The plant is hardy, and cold does 
not materially affect it, except at that interesting time when they are 
coming into flower, when a little extra protection is necessary, to obtain 
a full development of their blossoms. In the neighbourhood of London, 
until within these last few years, only two classes were held in esti- 
mation (viz. the green and grey edged varieties,) by those who culti- 
vated them for exhibition; and, in fact, it was almost considered bad 
taste to indulge a white edge, or Self, with standing room among the 
former two classes. This prejudice, I am pleased to find, is now 
removed, and the beauties of all equally admired and acknowledged. 
We are indebted to some spirited individuals for this change of taste, 
who, by their offering prizes for the four classes, have been the 
means of bringing the white edge and Self into estimation ; and they 
are now as much sought after as Colonel Taylor, the celebrated 
Lancashire green edge, was thirty years since. J. T. NeviLur. 
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ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society held its third meeting of the season, in the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, on Tuesday, the 20th ult. The weather was 
favourable, the exhibition a good one, and there was a fair attendance 
of company. Several collections of Miscellaneous Plants were shewn 
in good condition, and some good Cape Heaths and Roses, cut and 
in pots. Of the latter we remarked in Messrs. Paul’s collection, 
which was first, beautifully blossomed plants of Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Coupe d’Hebe, Paul Joseph, Souvenir de la Malmaison, and Aimée 
Vibert. Two small collections of Orchids were also exhibited. Our 
more immediate portion of the exhibition—that depending for sup- 
port upon the florist— was well sustained with favourite produc- 
tions. It was the height of the season for Pinks, and with stands 
of these charming flowers the show was well supplied. Two or 
three days previous to the 20th, the weather proved favourable to 
the development of the bloom, and the colour and lacing were brought 
out in perfection. Probably there has never been brought together 
so rich and fine a display of this flower, nor produced by the growers 
in better order. The improved varieties, in colour, form, and size, 
surpassed any exhibition_of Pinks we ever witnessed. The awards 
were made as follow :— | 


Pinxs.—The Ist prize in the Amateurs’ Class was awarded to 
J. Edwards, Esq., of Holloway, who shewed Goliath, Rubens, Old 
English Yeoman, Henry Steers, Twyford Rival, Oxoniensis, Lady 
Mildmay, Lady Flora Hastings, Harriet, Prince Albert, Whipper-in, 
and Hero; 2d, to R. Ellis, Esq., Woolwich, for Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Lord Valentia, Ellis’s Adonis, Norman’s Seedling, Hodges’ 
Melona, Alpha, George Glenny, Ellis’s Gem, Ellis’s Brilliant, Wood’s 
Great Britain, Norman’s Henry Steers, and Kerr’s Harriet}; 3d, to 
J. Halliday, Esq., Woolwich, for Hale’s Queen of England, ‘George 
Glenny, Lord Valentia, Lord Mildmay, Gay Lad, Alfred Morrison, 
Tom Long, Melona, Kerr’s Harriet, Edward Bennet, Tom Deans, 
and Earl of Cheltenham ; 4th, to Mr. Hales, of Hillingdon, no names 
attached. In the Nurserymen’s Class, the lst prize was awarded to 
Mr. C. Turner, whose stand contained — British Queen, Prince 
Albert, Young’s X. X., Norbury Buck, Twyford Rival, Oxoniensis, 
Hooper’s Pride, Diana, Lord John Russell, Nonpareil, George 
Glenny, Lady Mildmay, Rubens, Morning Star, Lord Valentia, Go- 
liath, President, Gay Lad, Mrs. Fry, Harriet, Criterion, Alfred Mor- 
rison, Whipper-in, and Great Britain; 2d, to Messrs. Norman, of 
Woolwich, for Norman’s Lord Hardinge, Oxoniensis, Omega, George 
Glenny, Fisher’s Matilda, Great Britain, Duchess of Marlborough, 
Melona, Whipper-in, Gay Lad, Lord Valentia, Harriet, Stow’s Eliza- 
beth, Rubens, Queen of England, Ellis’s Brilliant, President, Looker’s 
Seedling, Alfred Morrison, Criterion, Norman’s John, Queen of 
Roses, White’s Warden, and Norman's Henry Creed; 3d, toMr. Ward, 
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Woolwich, for Ward’s Great Britain, Parker’s Harriet, GeorgeGlenny, 
Omega, Rubens, Surpriser, White’s Warden, Queen of England, 
Diana, Lord Valentia, Smith’s Princess Royal, Gay Lad, Henry 
Steers, Alfred Morrison, Alpha, Nonsuch, Kentish Hero, Heartstone’s 
Prince Albert, Willmer’s Laura, Criterion, Bob Tickler, Jelf’s Ma- 
rianne, Garret’s Prince Albert, and Creed’s President; 4th, to Mr. 
Keynes, Salisbury, who shewed two Seedlings, Goliath, Rubens, two 
Seedlings, Diana, Princess Royal, Omega, Harriet, Heartstone’s Prince 
Albert, Oxoniensis, Lord Hardinge, Lord Mildmay, Gem, Hopkins’s 
Seedling, Masterpiece, Alfred Morrison, Dr. Daubeny, Mrs. Herbert, 
Gay Lad, and Alpha. There was also exhibited, but not for com- 
petition, an admirable stand of Picotees from J. Edwards, Esq., Hol- 
loway, and one of Picotees, and another of Carnations, from Mr. C. 
Turner, of Slough. 


Ranuncutuses.—The season being on the decline, the flowers 
were not in good condition. In the Amateurs’ Class, the lst prize 
was awarded to Mr. K. Smith, Poplar; 2d, to Mr. Hook, Brixton; 
and in the Nurserymen’s Class, to Mr. Franklin, of Islington. 


Pansirs.—Amateurs’ Class: First, to Mr. Hall, for twenty-four 
varieties, as follows: Harriet, Arethusa, Victory, Shakspeare, Opti- 
mus, Rainbow, Perseus, Sulphurea elegans, Mr. Hamilton, Pliny, 
Constellation, Lord Hardinge, Mary Jane, Duchess of Rutland, 
Companion, Candidate, White Sergeant, Pizarro, Hector, Milton, 
Perfection, Great Britain, Curion, and Purple Circle; 2d, to Mr. 
Over, Streatham, for Duke of Wellington, White Sergeant, Rainbow, 
Duchess of Rutland, Thomson’s Rainbow, Jehu, Iver Queen, Shak- 
speare, Candidate, Beauty of Guildford, Climax, Almanzor, Excellent, 
Lord Hardinge, Pliny, Curion, Model of Perfection, Euclid, Optimus, 
Supreme, Superb, Pizarro, Fanny, and Desirable. In the Nursery- 
men’s Class, Mr. Thomson received the first prize for Rainbow, 
Climax, Curion, Seedling, Notabilis, Thomson’s Rainbow, Constel-. 
lation, Fair Flora, Great Britain, Perfection, Model of Perfection, 
Sulphurea elegans, Duke of Wellington, Premier, Desirable, Pizarro, 
Seedling, King of Holland, Seedling, ditto, Iver Queen, Supreme, 
Victory, Duchess of Rutland, Optimus, Lucy Neal, Superb, Tom 
Pinch, Seedling, ditto, White Sergeant, Seedling, Satirist, Princess 
Royal, Pre-eminent, and Blue Queen. 7 


PgLarGconiums.—For six varieties in 11-inch pots, Mr. Parker, 
gr. to J. Oughton, Esq. received a first prize for Aurora, Desde- 
mona, Isabella, Sylph, Shield of Achilles, and Beauty of Clapham. 
For collections of eight varieties in 8-inch pots, Mr. Robinson, gr. 
to J. Simpson, Esq. received a first prize for Orion, Signet, Ju- 
liet, Duke of Cornwall, Armada, Adonis, Negress, and Sarah; and 
for Pelargoniums in collections of twelve varieties, in the Nursery- 
men’s Class, the prize was obtained by Mr. Dobson, gr. to Mr. 
E. Beck, Isleworth; his sorts were, Cinderella, Star, Leader, Cru- 
enta, Pearl, Mustee, Centurion, Cavalier, Dorcas, Aurora, Cardinal, 
and Desdemona. Mr. Gaines contributed a large collection of fancy 
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sorts, consisting of Lady Rivers, Ibrahim Pasha, Nosegay, Diade- 
matum rubescens, Queen Victoria, Anais, Yeatmaneanum grandiflorum, 
Sidonia, La Belle d’ Afrique, Bouquet tout fait, Negro Boy, and Quer- 
cifolia coccinea. 


Caxcgoxtarias.—lIn this class, for Amateurs, the prize was ad- 
judged to — Shuckford, Esq. for Symmetry, Examplar, Queen, 
Rubens, Alexandrina, Jesse, Louis Philippe, and Lawtoni; and in 
the Nurserymen’s Class, Mr. Gaines had twelve well-grown varieties : 
Unit, Rajah, Angelina, Jehu, Magna, Rebecca, Lady C. Douglass, 
Curiosa, Unique, Sunshine, and Pluto. 


Serpiines.—The seedling flowers were not so numerous, but they 
were more select than on any former occasion, In the PELaRGoniuMs, 
the judges selected for certificates the following three seedlings from 
Mr. E. Beck of Isleworth :—1st, Loveliness, which we have before 
described ; it is a flower with a pure white centre, and clear, though 
deep, rosy purple bottom petals; the upper part of the flower is dark, 
with a very narrow rim of bright rose running round the top petals ; 
it appear$ to be a good trusser. 2d, Sarah, a large high-coloured 
variety, with white centre, and rich salmon pink under petals ; trusses 
large and showy—and Mont Blanc, No. 2, a seedling of 1847: the 
flower is white, untinged with any colour ; the top petals have a small 
rosy purple spot in each—a very desirable variety in its class. Of 
the Fancy Petarconiums, two were selected by the judges, and 
considered as improvements to this pretty class of flowers. It has 
hitherto unfortunately been ‘the case that people have considered that 
any rubbish would be good enough for this class—the rejected of all 
others—but this is an error; the colours of the flowers and the habit 
of the plants are peculiar, they are remarkably free bloomers, and the 
lower petals should be marked as well as the upper ones. The two 
selected were—Ilst, Bridesmaid, from Mr. Ambrose, ground colour 
French white, bright rosy purple top petals, with the spot lighter 
than the surrounding colour, a spot of rosy purple in each of the bot- 
tom petals. Mr. Gaines sent Ne-plus-ultra, French white ground, 
with a broad belt of rosy purple colour running through each petal 
(broadest at the top), and leaving a margin of ground colour round 
the flower; it has also a light centre. Two Seedling Pinks of 1847 
were selected, and awarded certificates: —Young’s X.X., from Mr.. 
Turner of Chalvey, a full-sized flower, with the crown well up, hav- 
ing broad, stout, gently-cupped petals, smooth and even on the edge, 
lacing good, colour purple, a constant variety. The Hon. Mrs. 
Herbert, from Mr. Keynes of Salisbury: flower large, with good crown, 
the white pure, and colour very dark ; good lacing; the petals are 
stout, but rather small. 1848—a beautiful Seedling from Mr. Harri- 
son, named Jenny Lind, circular outline, large petals, smooth’ on the 
edge, with broad perfect purple lacing ; a very promising variety. 
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MIDDLETON, NEAR MANCHESTER, AURICULA AND 
POLYANTHUS EXHIBITION FOR AMATEURS. 


TuE thirty-third meeting of the Middleton Amateur Florists took 
place on April 24th, at the Masons’ Arms, Market Place. A nu- 
merous company, consisting of the florists of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, including Sheffield, Rochdale, Manchester, Oldham, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, Denton, Bury, Pastwick, &c. &c., attended, fully 
proving the interest that still attaches to these early harbingers of 
spring in that district. Auriculas were exhibited in splendid perfec- 
tion: Booth’s Freedom, Litton’s Imperator, and Cheetham’s Lanca- 
shire Hero, bearing away the palm. Polyanthuses were rather on 
the wane ; it is, however, gratifying to state, that the exhibition was 
better this year than it has been for several years past. The follow- 
ing awards were made :— 


Green Evers :—Booth’s Freedom, Colonel Lee; Litton’s Impera- 
tor, ditto; Leigh’s Colonel Taylor, Mr. Robt. Lancashire; Yates’ 
Morris Green Hero, Colonel Lee; Pollitt’s Highland Luddie, Mr. 
Robt. Lancashire ; Pollitt’s Standard of England, Colonel Lee; Ash- 
- ton’s Prince of Wales, Mr. J. Buckley ; Ollier’s Lady Ann Wilbraham, 
Mr. J. Heap. 


Grey Epars:—Cheetham’s Lancashire Hero, Mr. D. Jackson; 
Sykes’ Complete, Colonel Lee; Kenyon’s Ringleader, C. Ball, Esq. ; 
Fletcher's Ne-plus-ultra, Mr. J. Heap; Grimes’ Privateer, Mr. Robt. 
Lancashire ; Kent’s Queen Victoria, Colonel Lee; Waterhouse’s Con- 
queror of Europe, Mr. D. Moores; Beeston’s Fair Flora, C. Ball, 
Esq. 

Wuits Epces :—Taylor’s Favourite, C. Ball, Esq.; Potts’ Regu- 
lator, Mr. W. Kent; Cheetham’s Countess of Wilton, Mr. Thomas 
Lord; Seedling, Mr. J. Heap; Lee’s Bright Venus, Colonel Lee; 
Taylor’s Glory, Mr. D. Jackson; Seedling, Mr. J. Buckley; Ash- 

worth’s Regular, ditto. 


Szurs :—Netherwood’s Othello, C. Ball, Esq.; Whitaker’s True 
Blue, Mr. Wm. Kent; Clegg’s Blue Bonnet, Mr. D. Jackson; Red- 
mund’s Metropolitan, Mr. Robt. Lancashire; Scholes’ Ned Lud, C. 
Ball, Esq. ; Berry’s Lord Primate, Mr. Thomas Lord ; Grimes’ Flora’s 
Flag, C. Ball, Esq.; Oddey’s Rest, Mr. Wm. Kent. 


PotyantTHuses :— Maud’s Beauty of England, Mr. J. Heap; 
Pearson’s Alerander, Mr. Robt. Lancashire ; Hufton’s Lord Lincoln, 
ditto ; Gibbon’s Royal Sovereign, Colonel Lee; Clegg’s Lord John 
Russell, Mr. D. Jackson; Moore’s Freedom, Mr. J. Buckley ; Crow- 
shaw’s Evile, C. Ball, Esq.; Seedling, Mr. J. Chadwick; Seedling, 
Mr. Wm. Kent; Nicholson’s King, Mr. Thomas Lord; Ollier’s 
Cheshire Favourite, Colonel Lee ; Buck’s George the Fourth, ditto. 
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THE HAMMERSMITH PANSY SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Tus meeting took place as usual at the Thatched House on May 
the 3d. Few exhibitors attended, a circumstance attributed to the 
short notice they had before the meeting took place : the collections 
produced were, however, very superior in quality ; better perhaps 
than any brought forward during the season. 

Amateurs—Class 1.—Dissimilar varieties, twenty-four blooms. 
First prize: J. Edwards, Esq. Wace Cottage, Holloway, for Thomson’s 
Constellation, Hooper’s Blooming Girl and Mary Jane, Hall’s Rain- 
bow, Thomson’s Queen of Iver, ‘'urner’s Reliance, Thomson’s Duchess 
of Rutland, Turner’s Achilles, Hooper's Lady Sale, Collison’s Perseus, 
Turner’s Potentate, Bell’s Climax, Hooper’s Great Britain, Virgil, 
and Wonderful, Thomson’s Shakspeare, Bell’s Lady Lacon, Youell’s 
Supreme, Hooper’s Bellissima and Duke of Wellington, Cook’s Joan 
of Arc, Hooper’s Nonsuch and Attraction, Turner's Dr. Hawtrey. 
Second Prize: Mr. Over, Streatham, for Hall’s Rainbow, TFurner’s 
Optimus, Hooper’s Lady Sale, Youell’s Supreme, Thomson’s Try- 
phosa, Cook’s White Sergeant, Bell's Climax, Hunt’s Eliza, Thom- 
son’s Zabdi, Hooper's Duke of Wellington and Blooming Girl, 
Thomson’s Cossack, Meteor, Madonna, Cyprus, Duchess of Rutland, 
and Rainbow, Hooper’s Virgil, Thomson’s Excellent,-Bragg’s Goliath, 
Major’s Lord Morpeth, Thomson's Hero, Collison’s Perseus, and 
Earl Stanhope. Third Prize: J. Hunt, Esq. Cressex Farm, High 
Wycombe, for Hooper’s Blooming Girl, ‘Thomson’s Constellation, 
Cook’s Black Bess, Major's Lady Peel, Hooper’s Lady Sale, Thom- 
gon’s Excellent, Hunt’s Hamlet and Eliza, Hooper’s Mary Jane, 
Turner's Reliance, Cook’s White Sergeant, Turner's Optimus, King’s 
Exquisite, Cook’s Victory, Bragg’s Clara and Duchess of Norfolk, 
Turner’s Othello, Thomson’s Zabdi, Hooper’s Nonsuch, Thomson’s 
Duchess of Rutland, Jenny Lind (unknown), Hale’s Matilda, Thom- 
son's Tryphosa, Hore’s Superb. 

Fiorists— Class 2d.— Dissimilar varieties, thirty-six blooms. 
Messrs. Bragg and Co., Slough, and Mr. Thomson, Iver, were 
rewarded equally ; Messrs. Bragg and Co. had Hooper's Great 
Britain, Thomson’s Almanzor, Collison’s Perseus, Thomson’s Duchess 
of Rutland, Bell’s Duke of Norfolk, Hooper’ s Blooming Girl, Turner’s 
Reliance, Hooper’s Lady Sale, Thomson’s Constellation, Hore’ s Su- 
perb, Thomson’s Eclipse, Bragg’s Colossus, Hooper’s Mary Jane and 
Matilda, Thomson’s Excellent, Ophir (unknown), Bragg’s Charm, 
King’s Exquisite, Thomson’s Zabdi, Bragg’s Goliath, Youell’s Su- 
preme and Grand Sultan, Turner's Optimus, Hooper’s Hector, 
Bragg’s Celeste and Duchess of Norfolk, Gossett’s Lord Hardinge, 
Thomson’s Candidate, Hunt’s Eliza, Bell’s Aurora, Hooper’s Gloria 
Mundi, King’s Pre-eminent, Thomson’s Euclid, Brown’s Arethusa, 
Unknown, Bell’s Climax.—Mr. Thomson had his Pre-eminent and 
Almanzor, Youell’s Supreme, Hooper’s Great Britain, Mary Jane, and 
Blooming Girl, Thomson's Warrior, Hunt’s Eliza, Thomson’s Try- 
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phosa, Constellation, and Zabdi, Hore’s Superb, Thomson’s Excellent, 
Bell’s Climax, Major’s Lady Sale, Nasmyth’s Mr. Hamilton, Major's 
Lord Morpeth, Turner’s Potentate, Thomson’s Perfection and Queen 
of the Whites, Hall’s Rainbow, Alboni (unknown), Thomson's Cos- 
sack, Cook’s White .Sergeant, Lowther’s Perfection, Thomson’s 
Virgil, Hooper’s Prince of Orange, Thomson’s Cyprus, King’s Sul- 
phurea elegans, Dickson’s Mrs. Richardson, Thomson’s Euclid, 
Argo (unknown), Unknown, Thomson’s Pulcher, Collison’s Perseus, 
Thomson’s Duchess of Rutland. 

CERTIFICATES OF SEEDLINGS.—Thomson’s Privateer, certainly not 
in such good condition as we have seen it; but sufficiently good to 
merit the reward given it, and more. Bragg’s Clio, a deep, dull yel- 
low ground, lightly margined after the style of Hooper’s Mary Jane, 
with bronzy purple, blotch eye, flat, good shape, moderate size, 
attractive, and may prove useful. Lane’s Lanei, a little improve- 
ment on Thomson’s Excellent, but could not be shewn as a dissimilar 
variety. Burdett’s Beauty of Hayes, a large showy flower, with little 
else to recommend it. 

Buds of a variety, The Honourable Harry Grey (Hunt), were 
shewn by the raiser, in which the germs of much quality were ap- 
parent; also blooms, but too late for competition, by Mr. Turner 
of Chalvey, of his esteemed varieties, Miss Edwards, Example, and 
Mogul. We think the censors shewed much leniency in passing 
flowers as dissimilar in Stand No. 2, Class 1, and in Mr. Bragg’s 
Class 2: we allude to White Sergeant and Eliza (so called) in the 
former, Arethusa and Superb in the latter; flowers too near even for 
a box of thirty-six. 





ROYAL BERKSHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue June Exhibition of the above Society was held at Wallingford 
on June 13th. Among florists’ flowers, Ranunculuses took a promi- 
nent place, and several seedlings of great beauty were exhibited. The 
following comprised the winning flowers : 

Seedlings.— 1st. Mr. Tyso, for a yellow ground, with reddish 
brown spot, named Festus. 2d. Mr. Costar, for a white ground with 
pink edge. 3d. R. H. Betteridge, Esq. for a fine self yellow. 

Stands of 12 varieties,—1st. Mr. Costar, Rosamond, white purple 
spot; Queen of England, buff mottled ; Tyso’s Flaminius, yellow 
brown spot ; Diana, yellow spotted; Lola Montes, yellow edge; Zerus, 
white-edged; Eliza, straw; Tragon, yellow spotted; and others un- 
named. 2d. Mr. Tyso, Deborah, white, pink edge; Emerald, straw 
spot; Minerva, white purple spot; Adolphus, buff mottled; Eliacine, 
white, pink edge; Acadia, yellow spot; Cathcart, cream, purple 
mottle ; Paragon, white, purple edge; Clement, yellow spot; Miriam, 
yellow mottle; Melancthon, dark maroon; Alexis, yellow spot. 3d. 
Mr. Betteridge, Carouse, Niobe, Thames, Branda, Mars, Adnetus, 
Sophia, Agamemnon, and others unnamed. 
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AMATEUR TULIP SOCIETY. 


Turis Society held its fifth annual meeting at the Horns Tavern, 
Kennington. The display exceeded that of last year by two gollec- 
tions: fourteen stands, of nine blooms each, were placed for com- 
petition. The following was the award of the censors :— 

Ist. The Rev. Thomas Jephson, Harrow, for Las Casas, Lalla 
Rookh, Ali Pasha, Cleopatra, Polyphemus, Aglaia, Surpasse, Cata- 
falque, Camuze de Craix, and St. Cecilia. 

2d. Chas. Crook, Esq. Peckham, for Michael Angelo, Polyphe- 
mus, Duchess of Sutherland, Duke of Sussex (Pinder’s), Triomphe 
Royale, Amateur (Crook’s), Lady Sale, Maria, and Lewald. 

3d. Mr. Holmes, Hoxton, for Triomphe Royale, Perfection 
(Delaforce), Galatea, King (Holmes), Rose Camuze, Lalla Rookh, 
Admiral Napier, Model Beauty, and Gloria Mundi. 

4th. J. Edwards, Esq. Holloway, for Black Baguet, Astonishing, 
Lord Hawkesbury, Lac, Gloria Mundi, Cleopatra, Coronation, La 
Cazet, and Albion. 

Chas. Crook, Esq. obtained the first prize for the best seedling 
Rose, ‘‘ Mary,” a flower of good white and brilliant feathering ; 
shape rather long, and a little deficient in texture; base, pure; general 
character, a Ja Claudiana. 

Mr. Crook was also successful in producing the best seedling 
Bybloemen, ‘‘ Carolus,” a flower of the sweetest markings and pro- 
portions, very much resembling Pandora. This is really a valuable 
variety, and was considered so by a numerous and respectable 


meeting. 
For the best Tricolor Duke of Wellington (Smith’s), C. Crook ; 
second best, Mr. Venables, with the same variety. ey 





MOSS-ROSE LANEI. 


Mr. Lanr’s paper in your last requires commenting upon, because 
it is calculated to mislead your readers into the belief that the rose 
in question was raised from seed at Berkhampstead. As much as 
that is not stated, but zt ts fo be inferred; and I feel it due to your- 
self and the readers of The Florist to remark, that this variety was 
raised by M. Laffay, J believe in 1846, and sold by that gentleman 
to Messrs. Lane and Son. Your illustration, which is beautifully 
executed, is incorrect. The flower in it appears richly mossed, 
which is not the case in nature. This will be seen if it is exhibited. 
I recognised it at Chiswick, although it was not placed on the stage, 
the flowers not being expanded. I am entirely unconnected with 
the trade; and although I wish my name withheld from the public, 
I hand you my card, which I think every one should do when state- 
ments of this kind are made. I may add, that I have often been a 
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purchaser at Messrs. Lane’s nursery, and I read with regret what 
appeared to me wanting in that candour which ought to characterise 
all communications intended to afford information, particularly from . 
nurserymen, who should do all they can correctly to inform those 
who, as readers of works like The Florist, are likely to become pur- 
chasers. You will oblige me by directing your reporters to look 
out for this Rose, in order that my remarks may be verified or falsi- 
fied, as they may be found correct or otherwise. 
June 2d. A. B. 


[We beg to inform our correspondent and all concerned, that we procured 
the drawing of the Rose in question from Mr. Holden, at a time when there was 
a difficulty in obtaining flowers to figure under our own superintendence. In 
future every thing that appears as an illustration will be from nature. We shall 
comply with our esteemed correspondent’s wish, and report upon the Rose in 
question, Our desire is to have perfect correctness; and it is due to ourselves to 
inform our readers, that we receive no pecuniary acknowledgment whatever from 
parties whose plants are selected for our embellishments.—Epz:rTor. ] 





HINTS TO FLORICULTURISTS. 


I po not profess to give more than a few hints, some of which will, 
mayhap, prove serviceable to one or more subscribers to The Florist. 
The most important point in selecting a plot for a garden is, to secure 
one which is well sheltered from the prevailing wind of the locality ; 
if such cannot be obtained, let the first act, in the formation of an 
- unprotected garden, be to plant a sufficient belt, which, whilst it 
may protect from the blast, will not, when it is fully grown, cast too 
much shadow on the ground. If, however, the garden be bounded 
by a wall, over which the wind rushes with uprooting force, the evil 
may be much lessened, if not altogether removed, by placing a battle- 
ment, instead of the usual plain coping, at the top; and the defor- 
mity which a bare wall presents to the eye may soon be remedied by 
a supply of Ivy. If attention were more directed than it is to secure 
shelter, fewer plants would be lost to the gardener than are now 
yearly sacrificed ; for experience has fully established the fact, that 
more are destroyed during one night’s hurrying wind, than under 
the effect of a continuing frost. By acting on this principle, I am 
enabled to grow, in this northern latitude, Wistaria consequana, 
without any protection during the winter ; and two plants have this 
year bloomed with me, though one was planted only in March of last 
ear. 

: Let J. 5S. procure a plant or two of Rose Amadice, and keep them 
tolerably well cut down, and he will find, if they prosper as with 
me, a full and long-continuing supply of fine bright flowers, ‘‘ as he 
wishes to have them,’’ equally all over—ay, even to the ground. 


S. S. near Lancaster, 13th June. 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


AuricuLas have a more unhealthy appearance this month than at 
any other period of the year. Continue the protection and shad- 
ing, as given in last number. Cleanliness is an important part of 
the management. Free the plants from weeds and decayed foli- 
age, slightly move the surface of the soil in the pots as often as you 
find it closed, and destroy the green fly at every opportunity, for 
the effect of their injuries at this time will be conspicuous through 
the autumn when the foliage is expanded. These plants make but 
little growth in July, and consequently require less water, but 
must not be suffered to dry up; keep the soil moderately moist 
till towards the latter end, when they again begin to move, and 
a more liberal supply may be given. Some of the young and 
vigorous grown plants, potted in May, will require shifting into 
larger-sized pots; prepare compost for this purpose, and also for 
the whole stock—if not done at the proper time, it must be at- 
tended to at the beginning of next month, and the compost should 
be in readiness. J.T. NEvIvE. 


CatcreoLarias.—As soon as the flowers begin to lose their beauty, 
cut the whole of them off above a joint, say half-way up, and 
repot the plants into a larger size. Place them in a cold frame, 
where they will be protected from the heat of the sun; but be 
sure to expose them to the air and dews of the night. Protect 
from heavy rain if wet weather ensue. As soon as the new shoots 
are of sufficient length, take them off, prick them out in open 
soil, and place them in gentle bottom heat, carefully shading 
them ; for exposure to the sun’s powerful rays would in a short 
time destroy the fruits of previous labour. When the cuttings 
are nicely rooted, shift them into single pots, unless they have 
been struck singly ; if so, shift them into a larger size. Destroy 
green fly immediately its presence is detected. 

Sudbury, Derbyshire. W. H. Homes. 


Ericas.—I have nothing to add to the operations suggested in the 
May and June numbers. If acted upon, success will attend your 
labours. Watering and weeding are all that will be necessary 
to those plants that have been shifted, and settled in their sum- 
mer quarters. . 


Epacrisezs, ditto. 


Fucusias not forced are now beginning to shew flower. Ar- 
range the new growth, to assist the effect when in full bloom, 
by placing a stick here and there amongst the foliage as incon- 
spicuously as possible. If properly managed, two or three short 
stiff sticks will answer the purpose. This I effect by tying to 
the old spurs, which, by a slight deviation on this side or that, 
will effect the object sought. Care must be taken not to attempt 
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too much, or you will splint the wood, it being somewhat brittle. 
This mode of tying will only answer for those plants that have 
been kept well stopped; those that have been suffered to go, 
must, of course, be arranged in the ordinary way. 


PELarconiums.—Plants going out of flower must now be cut down 
* as close as can be done, leaving at least three breaking eyes on 
each shoot. Allow them to become quite dry before doing this 
—the wounds will heal the sooner. When this is the case, give 
water, and place them in a close situation, to induce them to 
break vigorously. As soon as the young shoots are about an 
inch long, let the plants become quite dry again; and taking the 
ball in one hand, break off the soil with the other, shaking the 
whole of it from the roots, which should be cut off with a sharp 
knife, to within two or three inches, leaving the smaller fibres. 
Pot the plants thus treated into five or six-inch pots, according 
to their size, in some nice open soil, and plenty of drainage ; and 
replace them in a close position, or plunge them in gentle bottom 
heat, until they have thrown out their fresh roots, when they may 
have abundance of air. We wish we could add a recipe to pre- 
vent the green fly attacking them; but as we cannot do this, we 
must direct attention to their destruction, for plants to be healthy 
must be kept clean. At the latter end of this month sow any 
seed that may be obtained in pans or pots, covering them lightly, 
and keeping the soil damp. Put in cuttings of choice varieties, 
which should be selected from the young green side-shoots, when 
cutting down the plants, if they can be obtained. If not, they 
must be taken from the flowering wood, selecting the best por- 


tions for this purpose. Joun Dosson. 
Isleworth. 


Pinxs.—Lose no time in making as many cuttings as will suffice for 
your beds for next season’s blooming, if not already done. Some 
of the early taken cuttings will now be rooted, prepare the nursery 
beds for their reception ; if about two inches depth of manure be 
laid on the surface, and just turned in with the point of the spade, 
it will be beneficial, The young fibres will work freely in it, and 
the soil be cool and moist. ‘Take advantage of moist weather for 
transplanting, or, in the cool of the evening, if dry weather, and 
water them liberally at the time of putting out. Ifthe ground 
intended for the next season be unoccupied, throw it into ridges, 
that it be thoroughly sweetened. 


PotyantuusEs.—The end of this month is the proper time for divid- 
ing and planting the Polyanthus. The proper instructions have 
already been given in an able article on the culture of this plant 
by Dr. Horner, to which we beg to refer the reader. The treat- 
ment which immediately applies to this month, will be found at 
the bottom of page 87, No. IV. J.T. Nevitye. 


RaNnuNcuLUS.—-We regret to learn from various parts of the country 
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that the bloom this season. was below the average. This was to 
be expected from the sudden change at the close of April from 
moist to dry and parching weather, which continued its exhaust- 
ing power through May, a period when moisture is essential to 
this flower. The care of the present month is, to secure seed as 
it ripens, and to take up the roots and store them safely. Com- 
mence taking up such plants as ripen early, and the foliage of 
which has turned brown. Those that have not bloomed will be 
fit first. The weak will be mature before the strong. Some 
sorts will be earlier than others, and hence the importance of 
taking them up daily as they ripen, rather than wait till a whole 
bed, or even the whole of a sort, be fit. If this be neglected, 
a second growth will be excited, to the great detriment of the 
tubers. Protect choice beds from rains at this season. Place 
the tubers, as soon as lifted, in an airy cool room or shed; then 
strew them, and let the drying process be very gradual. Turn 
occasionally to prevent mildew. Part the tubers when about half 
dry, in which state they will separate easily, and may be cleaned 
from soil without injury. Tyso AND Son. 
Wallingford. 


Rosgs 1n Pots.—Nothing is to be done but to enjoy their beauty, 
and to prepare for the autumnal blooming of the perpetual va- 
rieties, by removing all dead flowers, and placing the pots in 
situations most conducive for keeping the roots cool and moist. 
Other varieties should be sunk in trenches, such as are described 
in No. II. p. 23, where their wood will ripen, and where they may 
be left as much in a state of nature as if planted out in the beds. 
Whilst we have suffered much this season from dryness in the 
month of May, we have been more free from mildew; and the 
wet and warmth which have characterised the month of June 
have brought us a most beautiful crop of bloom, considering the 
smallness of our plants. The whole of our collection having 
been disposed of, I must resign this portion of the Calendar into 
abler hands. Joon Dosson. 

Isleworth. 


Tutirs will now be in a fit state to take up. This should be done 
either in the morning or evening—by no means in the middle of 
a hot sunny day, for one minute’s exposure of the bulb just taken 
up to the rays of a hot mid-day sun would be very injurious, if 
not completely destroy it. It is well to leave about two inches 
of the old stem attached to the bulbs, which should be kept in a 
cool, dry situation, where they can have a free circulation of air. 

J. Hunt. 





Levey. Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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TULIP.—HAWARD’S MAGNIFICENT. 


THE seed from which this variety was raised, was sown, about 
sixteen years ago, by Mr. Haward, an enthusiastic florist, 
and supposed to have been saved from Rose Camuse. The 
seedlings, previous to blooming, were given by him to Mr. 
Milner, who carefully preserved the entire stock till 1844, 
when he sold them to Mr, Alexander, who, in 1845, sold by 
auction five rows of seven each to the following gentlemen :— 
Mr. Headly, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Hooker, Mr. Wolff, and J. 
Macefield, reserving the offsets for himself. The cup is good, 
but not first-rate; it measures when expanded, seventeen 
inches in circumference, and is rather more than half a ball. 

The white is pure, the bottom stainless, and the colour 
exceedingly clear and brilliant. The foliage is luxuriant, 
the stem strong and erect, and measures two feet ten inches 
in height. 

I have named this variety Magnificent, from the exclama- 
tion of a true florist on seeing it for the first time. I propose 
calling it ‘‘ Haward’s Magnificent,” as broke by J. Macefield : 
if others will do the same, the disreputable practice of sending 
out the same variety under different names would receive a 
check, and the different strains in which it breaks be correctly 
ascertained, it having, I understand, already broken into 
colour—feathered only. J. MAcEFIELD. 





SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS. 


TOPPING’S BRILLIANT AND ELEGANS. 


Our coloured plate, representing these beautiful Seedlings, 

is supplied at the sole expense of Messrs. Veitch and Son, 

who forwarded the drawing, with cut trusses of bloom, and 

accompanied with the following directions: “Speak of them 
NO. VIII. P 
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freely, and as they deserve, and no more; let it be forgotten 
that we are at the expense of introducing them into The 
Florist.” Brilliant has been seen and reported on so fre- 
quently, that we have no occasion to say more than that it is 
deserving a place in every collection, being rich in colour, 
more so than the illustration. It has received several prizes. 
Elegans we have not seen on the plant, but we had three 
trusses of expanded flowers, not in the best condition, as they 
were taken from the plant after exposure to the weather pre- 
paratory to cutting down. 

Both varieties were laid before our Censors, with the 
drawings for comparison, and the following is their report : 

‘“‘ Topping’s Brilliant ; a very fair representation, probably 
as near as the material will allow it to be brought. 

** Topping’s Elegans; the colour of the top a is too 
dark; in nature it is a warm velvety maroon. Lower petals 
_are rather longer and narrower at the base. Trusses sent, 
four and five pips each. 

‘* Both flowers are of the size figured.” 

We recommend every raiser of Seedlings to procure some 
of Mr. Topping’s varieties; there is strength and vigour about 
them, which will, in our opinion, be sure to produce some very 
fine varieties when crossed with the more delicate productions 
of Mr. Foster and others. 

Brilliant was raised by Mr. Topping from year after year 
crossing his highest-coloured Seedlings. 


PRRRARA PADS ARAN AAA RA AL 


A VISIT TO THE ROSES AT SAWBRIDGEWORTH. 


A FINE day towards the end of June tempted us to pay a visit to 
Mr. Rivers, to look at his vast collection of Roses. We came away 
with the idea that it would be almost a vain attempt to describe 
what we saw: still we must try. Mr. R., as is well known, is the 
father of the Rose-trade in England, and was the first to publish a 
‘* Descriptive Catalogue,’ some twenty years since. The nursery is 
situated in a very pretty part of Hertfordshire, the surface gently 
undulating, which adds much to the beauty of the place. 

However, let us commence at the entrance: the turnpike-road 
to Cambridge and Norwich bounds it to the south-east, and is twelve 
feet lower than the frontage near the house. This has made the 
entrance steep, but very picturesque—the ascent to the house being 
by three terraces, each laid out in beds of Roses, and the banks on 
each side planted with Climbing Roses pegged to the ground. Stand- 
ing in front of the house, to the left, is a lawn sloping to the road, 
on which are grouped China and Bourbon Roses in masses of colour. 
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To the right is a steep bank, which we will notice in detail, as our 
readers may perhaps have some site requiring the same treatment. 

Mr. Rivers explained that, previously to the lowering of the road, 
this bank was about twenty-five yards in width, sloping gradually to 
the road, and was laid out in beds of spring-flowering bulbs; for 
many of which it was very favourable, the subsoil being a white 
clay. When the alteration in the road took place, a piece was taken 
from the front of the bank, reducing it to twelve or fifteen yards 
wide, and making the slope very sharp—say, perhaps, at an angle of 
40°. This was too steep for cultivation ; so it was determined to 
make it a bank of Climbing Roses, which are planted thus-wise: on 
the top or ridge is a row of Ayrshire, Sempervirens, and Boursault 
Roses, planted six feet apart in a straight line; these are trained to 
stout larch-poles, about seven feet in height, and the terminal shoots 
all left unpruned to descend as nature dictates; they thus form 
weeping Pillar Roses. Mr. R. calls them “ Fountain Roses,’ because 
each shoot looks, in the blooming season, like a stream of Roses 
reaching to the ground. The effect of these ‘‘ Fountain Roses’’ is 
most admirable: but we have not yet finished our bank. In front 
of these Pillars, on the steep slope, is a row of Climbing Roses, va- 
rieties of Sempervirens and Ayrshire, worked on short, stout stems, 
from two to two-and-a-half feet in height. These are never pruned ; 
and from spreading, drooping heads, mushroom-like in shape, the 
ends of the shoots rest on the ground. The head of one very fine 
plant of Felicité Perpetuelle measures ten feet in diameter. These 
‘** Parasol Roses,” as Mr. R. terms them, were all covered with 
flowers. In front of these again, in the steepest part of the bank, 
Climbing Roses are planted irregularly, about three feet apart, and 
suffered to ramble where they please: these were also a sheet of 
blossom ; and the effect from the road of this bank of Roses was 
beyond any thing we have ever seen. Climbing Roses are planted 
by Mr. Rivers in every corner requiring embellishment ; and, as he 
justly observes, their application is not yet half understood. 

Our attention was next drawn to the Standard Climbing Roses, 
some specimens of which are really magnificent trees, measuring 
from eight to nine inches in girth, five feet from the ground; the 
Ayrshires and Sempervirens only were in full bloom, the Boursaults 
were nearly over. 

Mr. R. informed us that the three families form a regular succes- 
sion: the first to give their flowers are the Boursaults, Amadis, or 
Crimson and Gracilis; then follow the Ayrshires, Ruga, Splendens, 
Bennet’s seedling or Thoresbyana, and Dundee Rambler; the Sem- 
pervirens, Myrianthes, Princesse Marie (one of the most beautiful), 
Princesse Louise, and Rampante, succeed, and continue in bloom 
from a month to six weeks—-indeed, they are the most graceful and 
enduring of all. Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than these 
weeping Rose-trees, none of which have ever been touched with the 
knife. 

Passing over the collection of fruit-trees, and hardy trees and 
shrubs, cultivated to a great extent (as the nursery spreads over 
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more than fifty acres, in a ring fence at the back of the residence of 
Mr. Rivers), we next visited the young plantations of Roses, for sale 
the ensuing season ; these are of great extent, and are arranged in regu- 
lar ‘‘ quarters,” containing from eight to ten thousand in each; the 
greater portion of these are Autumnal Roses, and chiefly Hybrid Per- 
petuals. There were from two to three thousand of each of the 
popular sorts, worked on stems from six inches to four feet, so as to 
accommodate every want; these masses of plants, all in full bloom, 
were really splendid, particularly Baronne Prevost, La Reine, Lady 
Alice Peel, Duchess of Sutherland, Dr. Marx, Duc d’Aumale, Duc 
d'Alencon, William Jesse, Comtesse Duchatel, Augustine Mouchelet, 
&c. Mr. R. then took us to his plantation of Rosa Manetti stocks ; 
we were immediately attracted by that magnificent Rose, Géant des 
Batailles, growing on this stock; no Rose ever introduced is equal to 
this in beauty ; in shape, size, and doubleness, nothing inferior to 
Madame Laffay, and of the most intense glowing crimson scarlet ; 
not fading as is the case with many brilliant Roses, but, as Mr. R. 
well expressed it, ‘‘ subsiding” into a deep rich crimson. Jacques 
Lafitte, another new Rose, was here growing with astonishing vigour, 
having made robust shoots three feet in height. Comte de Monta- 
livet, Cymedor, General Morangiez, Commendant Fournier, and 
several others, were also in great beauty: in fact, this seems the stock 
for Hybrid Perpetuals, no other gives such vigour. 

To our surprise we found no aphis or blight of any kind on the 
thousands of Roses we saw here; Mr. R. informed us that he thought 
the air too free, and the soil a degree too cold, for these pests; for 
that, when abundant every where else, the aphis would pay him a 
visit, but was seldom seen after a week; they seem gradually to 
waste without doing any injury. The same with the grub and cater- 
pillar ; for in some seasons he has visited the nurseries in Surrey, and 
has seen the Roses leafless, but his own not touched. 

A group of the Cloth of Gold attracted our attention, from the 
extreme size and beauty of its flowers. There were about 100 plants, 
every one in bloom, all very dwarf, averaging about one foot in 
height. As this is proverbially a shy bloomer, and most luxuriant 
grower, we, of course, inquired how this free-flowering habit was 
given. Mr. Rivers informed us that they were budded on the Hybrid 
Bourbon Rose, Celina, which is the best stock he has yet found for 
it. The plants were more dwarf than usual, owing to the stocks, 
with the buds in them, being removed to a sheltered place in winter, 
and covered with a mat, and then planted out early in April. 

A fine quarter of Bourbon Roses, about 5000, all of the choicest 
sorts, worked on stems from one foot to eighteen inches in height, 
were in the fullest perfection of bloom. These dwarf standard Bour- 
bon Roses are great favourites with Mr, R., as they are so well adapted 
for groups on lawns, and their flowers late in autumn are not so liable 
to injury from storms of rain dashing the soil on them, as is the case 
with the very dwarf plants on their own roots. 

The Roses in pots next claimed our notice. Of these there were 
very many thousands; of Bourbons alone, as we understood Mr. R., 
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more than 5000. Those in 6-inch pots, for forcing, were arranged 
very judiciously ; they were placed on the surface in six-feet beds, the 
pots plunged to the rim in sawdust, and the surface-mould on each 
pot covered with moss. These beds were in an open, exposed sitna- 
tion; a free exposure induces short, pointed shoots, which are well 
ripened by the sun, and the moss keeps the surface cool and moist ; 
those in small pots were treated in the same manner, and all were in 
excellent health. 

We could not help remarking the vast number of Rose-stocks, of 
all heights, planted out for budding this summer, and were induced 
to inquire into the statistics of Roses; Mr. R. freely communicated 
as follows: 

‘‘ It is now some twenty or twenty-five years ago that I, being 
fond of trying experiments, and full of enthusiasm, sowed seeds of 
different kinds of Roses; one among these proved a fine and very 
peculiar variety ; in fact, it was one of the first Hybrid China Roses 
raised in this country, the old favourite, George IV., the original 
plant of which is now alive and in good health. I perfectly remem- 
ber that Mr. Lee, of the Hammersmith Nursery (one of the most 
liberal and amiable men that ever lived), gave me one guinea each 
for two plants, and freely expressed his admiration when they came 
into bloom; and this was a grand stimulus, as 1 thought him a very 
great man. About the same time, I observed at home, in our strong 
clayey soil, some shoots of the common Sweet Brier, some six or 
eight feet high, very vigorous and clean in their growth; on them 
I made my first essay at budding Roses. I budded them with the 
Celestial Rose, a fine pale blush variety, and the Tuscany, a very 
dark variety —two sorts on one stem; the plants were thought 
great rarities, and sold readily at 10s. 6d. each. This was encou- 
raging. I then looked into our hedges for straight stocks of the Dog 
Rose, and found abundance. I was careful to select only (and I ga- 
thered them with my own hands) the green young shoots one year 
old, for I had then no idea of budding the side branches, but only the 
main stem, as in fruit-trees ; consequently I rejected all the stout old 
stocks. My first lot, gathered with much ‘ toil and trouble,’ num- 
bered about 300; these I budded the following summer, and watched 
their growth with an interest beyond expression ; they grew beauti- 
fully, and sold rapidly. The following season I prooured 1000, the 
next 5000, then 10,000. This was a prodigious speculation, and 
our old foreman, long since gone to his last resting-place, came one 
day with a very grave face, and said: ‘ Master Tom, you are surely 
out of your mind; what are you going to do with all them brambles ? 
It is a shame to plant them in ground that will grow standard ap- 
ples.’ Poor old man! he lived to see more Roses grown than he ever 
dreamed of. For many years I have bought annually from eighty to 
one hundred thousand Rose-stocks, all supplied by the country to 
the north and east of this place,—a part of Essex, full of thick hedge- 
rows on banks of clay, and coppices. The supply is still abundant as 
ever; for, the season before last, 120,000 were brought in before I 
had decided on the number I should require. ‘They are collected by 
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the agricultural labourers in November and December, when work is 
scarce: many of them earn in a few weeks from eight to ten pounds ; 
enough to carry them comfortably through the winter. 

‘“‘ A few years ago, just after the publication’ of the first edition 
of The Rose Amateur’s Guide, the demand for Roses was so out of all 
proportion with the supply, that orders to the amount of some hun- 
dreds of pounds were annually returned in the spring months, the 
answer being, ‘ No plants left.’ The business was then indeed a source 
of much anxiety, as plants, too small and young, were often sent out 
only because no others were to be had. I am inclined to think that, 
as an article of commerce, no flower has at all approached the Rose. 
Since I have commenced growing the plants extensively, my sales, 
in the aggregate, amount to more than fifty thousand pounds; and I 
have no doubt that other large growers approach to that amount. 
The taste for them has been for several years, and is, steadily in- 
creasing ; this is owing, I think, to the moderate prices now charged, 
and to an absence of that extreme puffing which has made some 
fancy flowers so short-lived. Rose-growers in general endeavour to 
describe their Roses faithfully : they sometimes err, but I believe 
only because the Rose is a lady liable to a few caprices. We ought 
to forgive these when ‘ a lady is in the case.’ ” we 
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MOSS-ROSE LANEI. 


We have received from Mr. Lane a letter objecting to the remarks of 
our correspondent, A. B., No. VII., p. 196. Mr. Lane does not no- 
tice the principal objection made by that writer, viz. that the Rose 
was not raised at Berkhampstead. We do not think that a point of 
any great consequence, beyond the simple interest which florists ge- 
nerally feel in the parentage, &c. of any new varieties. Mr. Lane 
has met the second observation of our correspondent, that the flower 
is not so richly mossed as in the illustration, by forwarding a hand- 
some box of cut blooms, and the following are the observations of 
our Censors upon them, taken when they were quite fresh : 

‘** On comparing specimens of Rose Lanei with the representation 
of this flower in The Florist (which is correctly copied from Mr. 
Holden’s drawing), we must acknowledge that the moss is not so 
luxuriant in nature on the buds as it is represented. The stems of 
the flowers are richly covered with spines and moss, so is the 
seed: vessel; but the moss diminishes in luxuriance on the calyx, and 
becomes finer and shorter towards the points ; the calyx is very short, 
covering the point of the buds only in a very young state; as the 
buds swell they become bare and exposed, and the appearance of the 
moss is much diminished. In the representation, the points of the 
calyx (on the five upper buds) should not extend beyond the petals, 
and the moss should be shorter; the blue tint on the back of the 
petals is also exaggerated. ‘The flower is at its greatest beauty 
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when just fully expanded, retaining a slightly cupped form ; it is very 
double, imbued with a rich aromatic fragrance. The foliage is large 
and handsome; and indeed the variety is deserving a place in every 
collection.” 


PRALRARAADRALARARASVA LLIN, 


DAHLIA PRIZE. 


We learn that a gentleman has placed in the hands of a floricultu- 
ral society the sum of ten guineas, to be awarded to that dealer who 
shall exhibit, at a show in September next, the best six blooms of 
varieties sent out by himself (not fancies), open to all flowers, old 
or new. This is a very liberal offer, and we trust that censors may 
be selected to decide so important a competition, free from all favour 
or partiality. If we might be allowed, we would suggest that those 
dealers who may have sent out, in all, six varieties, from time to 
time, be invited to send in the name of a party whom they would 
recommend as a judge; and, from the number so recommended, that 
three, five, or more be nominated to the office of censors. We are 
sure that the donor of so liberal a prize must desire an honourable 
and impartial decision, and this arrangement, ora similar one, might 
promote it. We shall be glad to have time and place of exhibition 
given us as soon as the arrangements are completed. Ra 


REVIEW. 


The Rose-Garden. By William Paul. In two Divisions. Royal 
8vo, pp. 151 and 177. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, London. 


Tris work, which has been in course of publication for the last 
thirteen months, is now completed; and it must be gratifying to the 
author to find among his most respectable list of subscribers the 
names of so many of his brother cultivators; and this not only on 
account of the weight the work must acquire from the avowed pa- 
tronage of men eminent in the profession, but also from the disin- 
terested and kindly spirit which it manifests. It has been said 


*‘ Spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns ;’’ 


and were we asked to assign a reason for this, we should unhesi- 
tatingly attribute it to the softening and refining influence which 
the cultivation and love of flowers have over the mind of man. It 
may be said that this is hardly the place to panegyrise floriculture ; 
it may also be said that the Rose has almost exhausted panegyric ; 
for, from the time Sappho christened it the Queen of Flowers, and 
Anacreon sung of it in even more pleasurable strains, down to our 
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own day, has it not been the reigning favourite of the poets? But 
it is the practical rather than the poetical with which we have now 
to deal, and let us turn to the work in question. 

The Rose-Garden is arranged in two divisions, the first of which 
contains thirteen chapters on the history and cultivation of the Rose. 

The first chapter, which embraces the history of the Rose, is 
enlivened by quotations from the ancient and modern poets, and 
forms a pleasing introduction to the sterner and more practical parts 
of the subject. Then follow remarks on “ Locality and the improve- 
ment of soils,’’ which are thus introduced : 


“ If we were called upon to select a spot as best suited for the cultivation of 
Roses, we should seek one at a distance from large towns, that we might secure 
the advantages ofa pure air. It should lie open to the South, and be so far 
removed from trees of every description that their roots could not reach the 
suil of our Rose-beds, or their tops overpower us with shade, and prevent a free 
circulation of air. If, in addition to this, we could choose our soil, that pre- 
ferred would be a strong loam ; if rich,so much the better; if poor, we would 
enrich it by the addition of manures. It is generally known that the Dog-Rose 
delights in a stitf holding soil ; and it is on the Dog- Rose that the choice garden 
varieties are usually budded. We do not intend by this to recommend soils 
commonly termed clayey, for in such there is often too great a deficiency of 
vegetable substances. Lighter soils, too, are found better suited for such kinds 
as thrive best grown on their own roots ; but this may be managed by the addi- 
tion of a little light turfy loam, peat, or leaf-mould at the time of planting. An 
open, airy situation, and a stiff loamy soil, are, we say, what we should prefer 
were our choice of locality and soil unlimited. With these at our command, we 
should expect to carry Rose-culture to perfection.’’ 


But as comparatively few can choose both soil and position, it is 
encouraging to amateurs least favourably situated to learn, that 
** An unfavourable locality or soil should never deter the lover of Roses from 
entering upon their cultivation; for such is the diversity of character of the 
varieties belonging to the genus, that some may be found suited to or capable of 
flourishing in the least desirable localities; and the soil may be improved or dug 
out, and the beds refilled with prepared soil. For the encouragement of those 
whose situation may be decidedly unfavourable, it may be stated that a great 
part of the Roses grown at this establishment (Cheshunt) are sent into the neigh- 
bourhood of London and the large manufacturing towns in England and Scot- 
land. And it is pleasing to see, in their perfect production there, how far the 
art of culture can be brought to triumph over circumstances. In such situations 
the practice which seems to have been attended with the most marked success, 
is that of syringing the plants frequently with clean water, which frees the leaves 
of the impunities which settle on them.” 


In the chapter “ On the Formation of the Rosarium” are plans of 
the Jardin du Luxembourg at Paris, of the Rosarium at Broxbourne- 
bury, and two original and pretty designs by Messrs. Major and 
Sons, of Knosthorpe. Passing on to Chapter V., we come to the 
important subject of Pruning, which is handled in a masterly manner, 
and illustrated by no less than fifteen engravings. It is treated of 
under four principal heads—1. Long Pruning; 2. Close Pruning ; 
3. Pruning as applied to Pillar Roses; and 4. as applied to Weeping 
Roses. 

Of long pruning it is said— 

“If we remove many shoots from a strong-growing Rose, or shorten the 
shoots in very closely, the result, as previously stated, will be a vigorous growth 
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but few or no flowers; and the shoots may be developed so gross as to render 
the flowering for the subsequent year partial or void. This is more to be feared 
when dealing with summer Roses and established plants than with the autumnals 
or newly planted ones. To what endless disappointment have those fine old 
Roses, Beauty of Billard, Brennus, and Fulgens, given rise from not blooming 
freely ! I have heard them branded as shy, bad bloomers, not worthy of a place 
in any garden. ‘ Grow they do,’ says the cultivator, ‘and that most vigorously, 
*but refuse to shadow forth a single blossom.’ Now, we would ask, should the 
blame, if blame there be, be attached to the varieties? Js it natural for 
them not to flower? Or does this state of things arise from the system of culti- 
vation? We sometimes see them produce an abundance of flowers, and pro- 
nounce them perfect ; then surely the former is not the case. They and nu- 
merous others of like habit, vigorous growers, require long pruning ; that is, a 
sufficient portion of the shoots should be cut away at their base, which is called 
thinning out, to allow a free admission of air and light into the heart of the tree ; 
then the shoots which remain after thinning should be left long. If they are 
cut close, the eyes are developed as wood shoots, and not as flower shoots ; and 
this is the cause of their not blooming.”’ 


Mr. Paul is an advocate for disbudding Roses in the spring, by 
which means he anticipates the necessity of much pruning. We 
believe he is the first who has worked out this plan in reference to 
Roses, and it is done with clearness and precision. 


““T believe disbudding,” he says, “to be the system best calculated to pro- 
duce flowers in the finest possible condition, to keep a plant in full health and 
vigour, and to bring it to the highest pitch of beauty. It has been successfully 
applied in the cultivation of other trees, and why should it not answer when ap- 
plied to Roses? But as one fact is said to be of more weight than a load of 
argument, I will relate an experiment commenced in the spring of 1844, I 
marked at that season from fifty to one hundred dwarf plants, which were budded 
in the previous summer; consequently they were what is termed in bud. My 
object was to test the efficiency of disbudding. They were intended to be grown 
in pots for exhibition, and each plant possessed two sound healthy buds formed 
closely together. Eyes continued to push forth both from the laterals and the 
base of the first shoots during the whole of summer. Now was the time to form 
the plants. Wherever an eye was seen to break in a position where thought 
superfluous or ill-placed, it was at once rubbed out, and the eyes bursting late in 
summer were invariably served the same. By October I had the satisfaction of 
seeing plants with from six to ten well-balanced shoots, vigorous, yet well ma- 
tured. The leaves were larger, and retained on the plants longer than on others 
of the same kinds; the flowers were pronounced by competent judges to be 
superior to any of the kinds they had previously seen. In October the plants 
were taken up and potted. When pruning, I found very little work for the 
knife. The shoots were so adjusted that I had, with few exceptions, only to 
shorten them : thinning out, in which consists so much of the mutilation above 
complained of, was unnecessary.” 


To this point especially would we direct the attention of amateurs, 
not doubting that great improvements are to be effected by following 
out the system herein detailed. In the chapters on Hybridising and 
raising Seedlings we find the following remarks :-— 


“‘It should be known, in choosing varieties for this purpose, that the least 
double kinds do not always perfect their seeds best. Such, upon less mature 
consideration, might appear to be the case, and has been asserted to be so ; which 
error must have arisen from the want of close observation. It does not depend 
so much on the degree of fulness in a Rose, as upon some other cause, to me 
altogether inexplicable, and not to be interpreted even by the acknowledged 
laws of hybridisation ; for some hybrids seed freely, whereas others are sterile, 
although of the same origin, and apparently similarly constituted. That the 
power of producing perfect seeds does not depend on the degree of fulness, may 
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be established by the fact, that Pourpre Fafait, a mongrel-bred Bourbon Rose, 
and others too full to open their flowers at all times, ripen their seeds, although 
very many semi-double varieties rurely form a seed-pod. That it does not 
depend on their being hybrids may be inferred from the fact, that many of the 
hybrid Chinese Roses, which are decided hybrids, seed freely.”’ 


After detailing the microscopic examination of numerous flowers, 
the author proceeds :— ° 


“ From these facts I draw the following conclusions :—Ist. That certain varie- 
ties are sterile, incapable of forming perfect seeds under any circumstances. 2dly. 
That many kinds where the pistils are perfect, which in their natural state form 
seed-pods that wither before arriving at maturity, may be induced to perfect 
their seeds by artificial impregnation, 3dly. That those kinds which we find seed- 
ing abundantly in their natural state are self-fertilised ; and that their abundant 
production of seeds is due to this point mainly, the more perfect development of 
the sexual organs, especially the polleniferous parts of fructification.” 


Our author holds that Roses may be raised from seed in Eng- 
land almost as successfully as in France: and the reducing of his 
thoughts to practice has resulted in the originating of some very 
interesting seedlings,—a proof of the soundness of his opinion. 

In treating on the culture of Roses in pots, Mr. Paul has thrown 
out some excellent hints on training. 


“ We agree,” he states, “that the fewer sticks used the better ; but we fear 
that Roses cannot be managed nicely without the help of some. Wedo not like 
to see a plant with as many sticks as it has flowers, and almost a hedge-stake 
used to support a branch which a privet-twig would hold in place. This is 
bungling and unsightly, equalled only by the want of design often apparent in 
the training. The sticks should be chosen as slight as will support the flowers, 
and the shape of the plant should be detennined before we commence to fashion 
it. Not that we are obliged to follow such form, if, by any occurrence, we dis- 
cover one more suitable in any after-stage of growth. The sticks used in tying 
out and training, should be painted green, as near the colour of the foliage as 
possible—duller, not brighter—or they will create a glare, and detract from the 
beauty of the plant. To us, the system ofa tall shoot in the centre of the plant, 
with all the others disposed around it, gradually decreasing in height as they 
recede from the centre—in a word, & pyramid, presents the most pleasing 
object. In how great a degree does the beauty of a plant depend on the taste 
exercised in the training!” 


This plan has been carried out by our author with admirable suc- 
cess, as the specimens reared under his care, and exhibited at the 
Chiswick and Botanic Gardens, fully testified. It cannot be said of 
this mode of training, as it has been said of others, that each pot 
contained a forest of sticks, and looked like a faggot decorated with 
flowers. 

Passing over an interesting account of experiments, by which 
Roses were obtained in perfection at Christmas, not by forcing, but by 
retardation, we arrive at the chapter on forcing, which must furnish 
our last extract from a work full of most useful information :— 

“The Rose is not a lover of a powerful heat; it must be forced steadily, 
increasing the temperature by degrees if flowers are required very early. Where 
bottom heat can be readily obtained, we think it advantageous, although by no 
means necessary. A good point to start from in forcing is 50° or 55° by day, and 
40° by night. The temperature of the house requires close attention, and the 


state of the atmosphere as regards its humidity, although often over-looked, is 
equally important. Too dry an atmosphere causes a drain upon the nutritive 
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organs, and will cause the young leaves to wither and fall off; it also encourages 
red spider. A too damp atmosphere is favourable to the production of mildew, 
especially if the temperature should fall suddenly, from the effect of atmospheric 
changes from without, or other causes, A dry air may be remedied by syringing 
the plants copiously, and, if found necessary, by pouring water on the floor of 
the house. A damp atmosphere is best remedied by giving air. Unless the wea- 
ther be very frosty, air should be admitted freely for the first fortnight, to 
strengthen the growing buds ; but so soon as leaves are formed, it will be neces- 
sary to keep the house constantly closed, except the air be very mild, which it 
seldom is at this season of the year.” 


If we turn to the subject of propagation, we find a very full 
account of the operations of budding, grafting, &c.; the first divi- 
sion of the work concluding with select lists of Roses suited for 
various purposes. 

The second division of the work, which is by no means the least 
useful, is set apart for the classification and description of the varie- 
ties; and here we have colours, sizes, best modes of growth, soils, 
_&c. given ; and, as the author tells us in his preface that these are the. 
result of personal observation, their accuracy may be relied on. We 
observe that he has formed three new groups, under the names of 
‘Rose de Trianon,” ‘‘ Bourbon Perpetual,” and ‘“‘ Rose de Rosoméne.” 
The varieties classed here are certainly more distinct than those of 
some pre-existing groups; yet we would rather have seen amalga- 
mations than separations; the distinctions being already drawn so 
fine, that the skilled in Roses are sometimes puzzled. 

The work is nicely printed, the plates (of which there are fifteen) 
good ; those by M. Maubert, the French flower-painter, beautiful and 
truthful. 


NN NN RR nr 


A FEW REMARKS ON THE DUTIES AND DIFFICULTIES 
OF A PANSY CENSOR. 


Havine been chosen on a late occasion as one of the Pansy Censors 
at the Surrey Gardens, and having endeavoured to perform that office 
to the best of my judgment and ability, I think myself not unqualified 
to say a few words with respect to its duties and difficulties. 

What, then, are the duties ofa Pansy Censor? How, and by whom, 
defined? How is he to fulfil them? Here is the first difficulty. He 
receives from the Committee some very vague, or, I might rather say 
with truth, no instructions at all, as to how he is to judge. The 
result is, that he enters the tent without the least definite idea upon 
what grounds, or by what plan, to execute his office. With three 
or more Censors, all in the same awkward plight, it must, of course, 
be a great lottery whether they arrive at a right conclusion. I can- 
not help thinking the duties of a Pansy Censor might be more clearly 
defined by a Committee like that of the South London. 

I would propose some such directions as these : 

Ist. Each stand must be valued according to the following direc- 
tions; and the number of points must be entered separately on the 
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paper provided for the purpose,* which will be signed by the Censors, 
and be liable to be produced by the Committee for the inspection 
of the exhibitors, should the award produce dissatisfaction. 

2d. Let one point be given to each flower which is in geod cha- 
racter, which has smooth edges, which has good substance, which lies 
fairly flat on the stand, and which is tolerably round. 

3d. Let one point be given for each flower which has a good dis- 
tinct eye (both in the bottom and side petals), perfectly clear of the 
lacing in flowers of two colours; and in Selfs, running at once boldly 
and distinctly into the main colours of the Pansy. Where the bot- 
tom eye is good, but the side eyes poor, let such count but half a 
point. 

These, summed up, will give the value of the stand, leaving out, 
for the present, size and arrangement. 

Having gone through all the stands in this fashion, and summed 
up the number of points in each, the next step will be for the Censors 
to place them side by side according to the order thus arrived at ; 
putting the stand with the largest number of points, No. 1, then No. 
2 next it, and soon. The Censors will then easily be able, with the 
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assistance of a small rule or a pair of compasses, to try the relative 
size of the blooms in the adjoining stands. 

The different shape, painting, and size of the stands, without 
some such plan as this, will be very apt grossly to deceive the eye. 
Pansies will not only look one point out of four better upon one 
colour than they will upon another, but they will also look larger, 
though perhaps equal in size. 

Where the flowers in one stand shall be found decidedly superior 
in size to another, the Censors will allow that stand four extra points 
for size. Should these additional points alter the place of any of the 
stands, the Censors will shift them accordingly, and then proceed 
lastly to look to arrangement ; and where one stand shall be clearly 
more tastefully arranged as to colour than another, let it become 
entitled to two extra points. 

With some such instructions as these, I believe the Censors would 
have little or no difficulty in judging fairly and fittingly. 

I would wish to explain a few of the terms I have used above. I 
have said a flower, to count a point, must be in good character. The 
observing of this fact will be highly necessary. This is the crying 
fault of the stands shewn. Exquisite, for instance, which ought to 
be laced all round the side petals, I saw shewn bald-faced, with the 
lacing gone where it ought to meet above the centre; such I cannot 
count asa bloom. Lady Sale, again, which ought to be laced all 
round the edge of the bottom petal, I saw exhibited with one ugly 
blotch, or a spot here and there, where the lacing ought to be. Such 
a bloom can never count a point, however large, or round, or smooth ; 
for it is as little like the real flower as a horse in a sand-cart is like a 
racer. 

To shew how these things are overlooked, a stand which was 
placed first at the meeting in the Botanic Gardens on the 10th of 
May last, had not less than five very inferior blooms totally out of 
character, while the second stand had only one such flower. I need 
not say the judgment should have been reversed. 

Again, I think we must look to smooth edges. Some persons are 
run away with by the size of a flower ; now it is notorious that almost 
all rough-edged flowers are of a large size. 

We must look also to substance. A Pansy without substance is 
a very inferior article indeed, and ought by every means to be dis- 
couraged. 

Neither must we be satisfied unless we find a fair average flatness. 
Some flowers never will lie flat, and, if admitted into a stand, ought 
to count for nothing, for they are, in good truth, worth nothing. 

Roundness also must not be overlooked ; nothing looks worse than 
a long straggling bloom, or one with an undersized bottom petal ; 
such are worthy of being thrown out of a stand, and, if put in, should 
be accounted at their proper value. 

I have thus endeavoured to lighten the duties of a Pansy Censor, 
by a declaration of how he should be instructed to act, and, by doing 
so, I relieve him of many doubts and difficulties he before laboured 
under. But his work is not yet over. The Censors have to judge 
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seedlings, and to award to them, if deserving, first-class certificates of 
merit ; and this, let me tell them, is no easy matter. However well, 
Pansy Censors, you may please in placing the stands, here you must 
displease. Every raiser thinks too highly of his own productions, 
and if he gets no first-class certificate, he thinks it a great hardship. 
But never mind, Pansy Censors, you have a duty to perform to the 
public. 

Let me suggest some instructions to be given to you by the 
Committee upon this point also. 

The Censors, then, will examine carefully whether each competing 
seedling is in character. If the lacing in laced flowers breaks off in 
the side petals, and does not finish home above the eye; or if it be 
spotty, and not sufficiently dense, you may be sure it is either out of 
character or unworthy. If out of character, how can you judge of its 
real merits? if unworthy, of course you cannot help it up the ladder 
of fame by adjudging it a first-class certificate. Next look to the 
edges. If they are not smooth, no first-class certificate must it 
have. Next observe its substance,—a main point. The way in which 
the flower holds itself will generally shew its substance. If it hugs 
the face of the stand all round with its outer edge, the under petals 
lying flat, and close home upon the others, and it looks dense and 
bright, it may hope for something at your hands, if good in other 
points; but if it turns up any of its edges towards you, especially in 
the lower petal, condemn it. 

Next look to the eyes; I say eyes, for you must look to the side 
as well as the bottom petal for this striking feature of the Pansy. 
Are the eyes, then, dense and distinct, and, above all things, quite clear 
of the lacing? Ifso, well; if not, blackball it. Next look to the 
brightness of the ground-colour, and take heed you have not two 
ground-colours. The different shade of the lacing will sometimes 
detect this, when the bloom, from its apparently equal ground-colour, 
will not. Look out, for you may be taking in many by giving such 
a flower a first-class certificate. 

Next look to the shape. It must be nearly round for the present 
day. 
ere now a word about Selfs, dark Selfs. The great point to be 
observed here is the eye. A very common fault is, to find the eye in 
the bottom petal striking boldly and distinctly into the self-colour : 
so far well; but what of the side eyes? why, they are surrounded by 
a small portion of white ground-colour, and then comes the self- 
colour. Now, upon what pretence can such a flower as this claim a 
first-class certificate? It is not a Self, else would it have no ground- 
colour at all. It is not a flower with two colours worth having, for 
the eye runs into the bottom petal. It must be condemned. Such 
is Grand Sultan; such was a flower I refused a certificate to at the 
Surrey, and was told by the raiser that no grower had ever been so 
hardly used at a public show before. I say, never were the public 
better used by Censors doing their duty. 

One of the conditions for the shewing of seedlings, on the occa- 
sion I speak of, was, that the blooms of each variety should be three 
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in number. This is highly necessary, as one bloom may very much 
deceive a Censor. 

Let the Censors enforce this rule, and not allow what was de- 
manded by one of the growers, that, as is sometimes done in Dahlias, 
two blooms and one bud should suffice. Let the Censors insist on 
the three bona fide blooms, or disqualify the seedling. No seedling 
_ ought to be exhibited for a certificate the year it is raised, and it is 
hard if a grower cannot get stock enough the second season to secure 
him three blooms. 

But I must conclude. Hoping that the duties of a Censor may, 
in some such fashion as above detailed, be made clearer, and his 
difficulties diminished, I trust he will always enter the tent with a 
clear head and eye, unshackled and unbiassed, fully determined to do 
justice between individuals, and, above all, to the public. 

Yet one word more for the Committee. They must give the 
Censors plenty of time, and to do this, they must enforce their own 
rules, and clear the tents earlier. 

As a general practice, rules; when made, should be strictly en- 
JSorced, or there is an end of all order. I hope this point will not be 
overlooked by the South London. J. H. G. 


HAYTHORN’S HEXAGON NET. 


As warm advocates for the use of such an article for blinds to green- 
houses, and for covering fruit-trees, strawberries, &c., we call the 
attention of our readers to Mr. Haythorn’s advertisement in our 
Advertiser. The article itself exceeds in utility any we have be- 
fore met with. A woodcut ofa similar net appears in a previous 
number. Ta 


FLORAL MONSTER. 


I HAVE just seen in a garden in this town a white lily about the 
usual height, with a flat stem two inches wide, just above the ground, 
three inches in the middle, and increasing to 4} and 54 just below 
the crown of flowers on the top. The stem is perfectly solid, half- 
inch thick, and has the appearance of fine reeds joined together 
Siamese fashion. The width of the bunch of densely crowded 
flowers crowning the one stalk is eleven inches, its depth nine inches. 
It is a very handsome monster. Are such things frequent with the 
lily? We often see this form assumed by Asparagus, but I never 
before observed it in the plant in question. 
Cirencester, July 11th. 
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TUB WITH MOVABLE LATTICE, 


FOR THE GROWTH OF CREEPERS, ETC. 


Dimensions: box, 3 ft. Gin. by 2ft. 6in., lined with brick set on 
edge—a material which absorbs and retains moisture, and therefore 
suitable for the growth of flowers in such a situation. 

The box stands on two wooden rollers, and a strong ring fixed 
at each end serves as a means of moving it about. 

The lattice-work is from 10 to 12 feet high, and drops into four 
iron sockets, in order that the upper part may be removed in winter. 

The most suitable plants for such a trellis are Tropzolums, 
Climbing Roses, Eccremocarpus, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Mauran- 
dyas, &c. On the surface of the compost may be grown Verbenas, 
Petunias, Lobelias, and other gay flowers that continue long in bloom. 

The object of this contrivance is, to increase the floral beauty 
of a lawn or garden, by clumping them together, or by placing them 
behind beds, by which the gay flowers in the beds, uniting with 
those in the boxes and on the trellis, are carried to a considerable 
height. The trellises may be placed where early flowering plants 
have gone out of bloom, so that the gaiety of the garden is kept up 
throughout the season; they will also serve to hide gardening opera- 
tions from observation, and, by judicious management, you may vary 
the beauty of the garden, and keep up a constant succession of flower, 
as there is no limit to the variety to be obtained. se 
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REPORTS OF PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


We have received a large number of local newspapers containing 
accounts of provincial shows. We have every disposition to gratify 
the parties who politely forward these reports for insertion, but we 
are deterred from introducing them lest they should occupy space 
which our general readers might think should be devoted to subjects 
of greater interest. We have given pretty full details of the Metro- 
politan exhibitions, for the purpose of informing our country sub- 
ecribers what varieties appear in the different winning collections on 
these occasions. This ought to be attended with benefit; for in 
running our eye over many of the local reports alluded to, we are 
surprised to find the highest awards taken in many cases by varieties 
which have long since disappeared before sorts of greater merit. 
There is also another advantage that our country friends may de- 
rive from our reports of the Metropolitan shows. When wishing to 
add to their collections, they can easily see what new sorts have 
most frequently appeared in the winning stands, and judge accord- 
ingly what to purchase. 

Reports similar to those in our last number, pp. 193 to 196, we 
shall always be glad to receive and insert. 

Any improvement in the constitution of local Horticultural Exhi- 
bitions will also be very acceptable, particularly if accompanied by 
such a report as an esteemed correspondent from Staines forwards, 
with an account of their last show, to the effect that their Society 
was never in a more flourishing condition, being without a debt, and 
with a balance in hand. Ta 





SLOUGH ANNUAL PINK AND PANSY EXHIBITION. 


Tus exhibition took place on Thursday, June 22d: the produc- 
tions were fine in quality. | 

Crass 1.—To Amateurs for the best 12 Pinks. — First prize, J. 
Edwards, Esq., Holloway, for Norman’s Henry Steers, Smith’s Go- 
liath, Bragg’s George Glenny, Smith’s Old English Yeoman, Kirt- 
land’s Valentia, Smith’s Oxoniensis, Ward’s Great Britain, Mill’s Lady 
Flora Hastings, Young’s Twyford Rival, Smith’s Whipper-in, Harriet, 
and Costar’s Alfred Morrison. 2d.—Mr. Hall, Enfield, for Diana, 
Gay Lad, Surpriser, Whipper-in, Kirtland’s Prince Albert, Twyford 
Rival, Henry Steers, Lord Valentia, Alfred Morrison, Melona, Cri- 
terion, and Harriet. Stands 3d, 4th, and 5th, mostly duplicates of 
the above two collections. 

Crass 1.—To Amateurs for 24 Pansies.— First, Mr. Hall, En- 
field, for Potentate, Lord Hardinge, Duchess of Rutland, Rainbow, 
Arethusa, Hamlet, Shakspeare, Sulphurea elegans, Supreme, Com- 
panion, Ophir, Pizarro, Optimus, Pliny, Milton, Victory, Constella- 
tion, Dido, Climax, Hooper's Yellow, White Sergeant, Eclipse, Model 
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of Perfection, and Zabdi. 2d, to Mr. Scotcher; 3d, to J. Hunt, 
Esq. ; 4th, to A. Lane, Esq., jun. 

Crass 2.—'l'o Dealers for 12 Pinks.—First prize, Mr. C. Turner, 
for Great Britain, George Glenny, Hillyer’s Goliath, Double X, Whip- 
per-in, Diana, Norburey Buck, Alfred Morrison, Criterion, Lord J. 
Russell, Madonna, and Lord Valentia. 2d, Mr. Norman; 3d, Mr. 
Bracg. 

Cuiass 8 :—Seedlings.—First Class Certificates to Double X (24 
blooms), Mr. ‘Turner; to Jenny Lind (Harrison) ; to The Honourable 
Mrs. Herbert (Keynes), and to Lola Montes (Costar). 

First Class Certificates to Pansies.—Kremlin (Lane), The Hon. 
Harry Grey (IIunt), and Lucy Neal (Thomson). Prizes offered by 
Mr. Smith for the best 2 blooms of any Pink let out in 1847.—First, 
Mr. Bragg, with Whipper-in; 2d, Mr. Smith, with Whipper-in ; 3d, 
Mr. ‘Turner, Whipper-in; 4th, Mr. Norman, Whipper-in; 5th, 6th, 
“th, 8th, and 9th, were all Whipper-in. 


Mr. Thomson was awarded a prize for 24 Pansies, beating Mr. 
Brage. 


ANNUAL PINK SHOW AT BISHOPSTOKE. 


Tur Annual Pink Show at the Junction Hotel, Bishopstoke, Hants, 
was held on Monday, June 26th, when the beauties of this old flo- 
rists’ flower were duly developed by some of the oldest Pink growers ; 
when we say oldest, many of the exhibitors boast of having regularly 
shewn for forty years past. 

Crass 1: Amateurs, 9 Blooms.—First Prize; Mr. J. Edwards, 
Holloway, for Lady Mildmay (Young), Lord Valentia (Kirtland), 
Alfred Morrison (Costar), Mars (Hodges), George Glenny (Bragg), 
Whipper-in (Smith), Queen of England (Hale), Diana (Smith), and 
Criterion (M‘Lean). 

2d; Mr. P. Young, for Diana (Smith), Great Britain (Ward), 
Omega (Unsworth), Lord Valentia (Kirtland), George Glenny 
(Bragg), Masterpiece (Turner), Hero (Young), Queen of England 
(Hale), and Alfred Morrison (Costar). 

3d; Mr. Naish, for Lord Valentia, Omega, George Glenny, 
Beauty of Cheltenham, Great Britain, Dr. Coke, Dr. Daubeny, 
Mars, and Circus. 4th and 5th contained duplicates of the above. 

Crass 2: Dealers.— First; Mr. ‘Turner, Chalvey, for Lord Va- 
lentia, Double X, Great Britain, George Glenny, Diana, Whipper-in, 
Morning Star, Lord J. Russell, and Criterion. 

2d; Mr. Keynes, Salisbury, for Goliath, Lord Valentia, George 
Glenny, Ton Long, Great Britain, Gay Lad, Mrs. Edwards, Queen of 
England, and Princess Royal. 

Cuass 3: Scedlings.—First Prizes to Mr. C. Turner for Mr. 
Edwards (‘lurner), Double X (Young), and Nonpareil (Turner); to 
Mr. Keynes for Mrs. Edwards (Keynes). 

As a guarantee that these new varieties are acquisitions, nearly, if 
not every exhibitor ordered plants of them last autumn, fully justify- 
ing the high report given in by the Censors. 
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SLOUGH CARNATION AND PICOTEE SHOW. 


Juty 14rH.—The flowers on this occasion were large and fine, 
it being the height of the blooming season about London. The 
seedlings also, as heretofore, were both numerous and good. The 
awards were, for CARNATIONS, Open Class, 1st prize, 12 blooms, to 
Mr. Turner, Chalvey, for Strong’s Duke of York, Flora’s Garland, 
Colcut’s Brutus, May’s Cardinal Wolsey, Turner’s William Penn, 
Count Pauline, May’s Lorenzo, Beauty of Woodhouse, Halliday’s 
Vernon Smith, Ely’s King of Scarlets, Easom’s Admiral Curzon, 
and May’s Ariel; 2d, Messrs. Norman, Woolwich, for Cartwright’s 
Rainbow, Hepworth’s Hamlet, Ely’s Mr. Burkhill, Count Pauline, 
_ Admiral Curzon, Norman’s Duke of Wellington, Ely’s Lord Har- 
dinge, Flora’s Garland, Headley’s Achilles, May’s Ariel, Earl of 
Errol, and Splendid ; 3d, Mr. J. Keynes, Salisbury, for Hale’s Prince 
Albert, Flora’s Gar'and, Brutus, Harriet, Ariel, Duke of Bedford, 
Sarah Payne, Lady of the Lake, Beauty of Woodhouse, King of 
Scarlets, Splendid, and Victory. Class for Private Growers.—First, 
Mr. May, of Sonning, for Ariel, Omnium Primus, May’s Caliban, 
May’s Prince Arthur, Turner’s Wm. Penn, May’s Lorenzo, May’s Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Admiral Curzon, May’s Hotspur, Lydia, May’s Ed- 
gar, and Beauty of Woodhouse; 2d, Mr. Newhall, Woolwich, for 
Turner’s Wm. Penn, Hale’s Prince Albert, Ariel, Sealey’s Princess 
Royal, Flora’s Garland, Duke of Bedford, Hepworth’s Hamlet, Pux- 
by’s Princess Royal, Simpson’s Queen Victoria, Beauty of Wood- 
house, Appleby’s Prince of Wales, and Ely’s King of Scarlets ; 3d, 
Mr. J. Edwards, Holloway, for Prince Albert, May’s Orlando, 
Minerva, Hamlet, Flora’s Garland, Duke of York, Ariel, Brilliant, 
Omnium Primus, Sarah Payne, Wm. Penn, and Sir H. Hardinge. 
PicorEEes: Open Class.—Equal first prizes to Mr. C. Turner 
and Messrs. Norman. Mr. Turner’s stand contained the following 
12 varieties : Wildman’s Isabella, Amy, Mrs. Bevan, May’s Jessica, 
Mrs. Barnard, Green’s Queen, Halliday’s Countess of Spencer, 
Headley’s Venus, Ely’s Jenny Lind, Edmonds’ Jenny Lind, Wil- 
mer’s Princess Royal, and Cox’s Regina; Messrs. Norman had 
Wildman’s Isabella, May’s Juliet, Lady Smith, Mrs. Bevan, Bur- 
roughes’ Amy, Mrs. Barnard (extra fine), Wilmer’s Princess Royal, 
Halliday’s Delicata, Vespasian, Headley’s King James, Matthews’ 
Enchantress, and Wood’s Queen; 2d, Mr. J. Keynes, for Isabella, 
Field Marshal, Amy, Mrs. Bevan, Portia, Rosalind, Jessica, Miss 
Fanny Irby, Mrs. Barnard, Duke of Newcastle, Edmonds’ Jenny 
Lind, and Beauty. Class for Private Growers.—First, Mr. May, 
for Isabella, Mrs. Bevan, Juliet, May’s Jessica (extra fine), Mrs. 
Barnard, May’s Sebastian, May’s Phoebe, Venus, May’s Miranda, 
Edmonds’ Jenny Lind, and May’s Portia ; 2d, Mr. J. Edwards, for 
Lady Chesterfield, Jessica, L’ Elegant, Mrs. Bevan, Rosalind, Emily, 
Yorkshire Hero, Mrs. Barnard, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Nulli Se. 
cundus, Venus, and Miss Fanny Irby; 3d, Mr. Costar, Oxon, for 
Isabella, Prince Albert, Agitator, Costar’s Caustic, Costar’s Game- 
ster, Costar’s Sir W. Pottinger, Costar’s Lady Pottinger, Wood’s 
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Princess Alice, Sir R. Peel, Nulli Secundus, Miss Fanny Irby, and 
Edmonds’ Jenny Lind. Srepiinc Carnations.—The Premier 
prize and first-class certificate to Mr. May, Sonning, for ‘“ Romeo ;” 
rose flake, of a light shade, and decidedly the best of its class ; the 
petals are finely shaped, smooth, and glossy ; the marking distinct 
and regular, the stripes running well through the petals ; size large. 

SEEDLING PicotEEs.—The Premier prize and first-class certi- 
ficate to the Rev. A. Matthews, Weston-on-the-Green, for ** Juno ;” 
light purple edge; large and full flower; petals smooth on the edge ; 
good white, the colour differmg from others of this class, being a 
bright violet purple. Also first-class certificate to Mr. Barringer, 
Bedford, for ‘‘ Miss Turner; heavy red edge, a very desirable 
variety; colour bright and good, and well detined; petals gently 
cupped, and of good substance ; and “Queen of England,” a fine full 
flower, light purple edge, style of L’ Elegant, but much smoother. 
Messrs. Norman, for a heavy purple edge. Mr. May, for ‘‘ Ann Page,” 
a good light purple edge, having some fine properties; also for 
«* Blanche,’’ a useful flower of the same class. The Rev. A. Matthews 
‘was awarded three certificates, for ‘‘ Witch,” light purple edge, with 
clean well-defined marking, good substance, and smooth; a heavy 
purple edge, and a medium red edge, two promising flowers not 
named, Mr. Turner a certificate, for ‘‘ Ernestine,’’ heavy purple 
edge, of a rosy shade, medium, size, but fine quality. There were 
some promising scarlet flake Carnations, but being out of condition 
were not noticed by the judges. The extra prize given by Mr. 
Turner for the three best Picotees and three best Carnations raised 
by Mr. May, was awarded to the latter gentleman, for May’s Ariel, 
Lorenzo, and Edgar, and Jessica, Juliet, and Portia. 





ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth Show of the season of this Society took place in the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens on the 18th ult., and brought to a close 
the ‘slowing season” about London, with the exception of the 
Dahha shows of September. On fhis occasion the day was fine, and 
the exhibition a good one. Collections of Heaths and Miscellane- 
ous Plants were shewn in good order, but the chief source of attrac- 
tion here is, of course, the florists’ flowers, which were produced in 
excellent condition. 

For the best twelve CARNATIONS in the Amateurs’ Class, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. May, of Sonning, whose stand contained 
Prince Arthur, Mercutio, May's Caliban, Turner’s William Penn, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, King Lear, May’s Lorenzo, Shallow, Flora’s 
Garland; Romeo, Beauty of Woodhouse, and Edmund ; 2d prize, Mr. 
Newhall, of Woolwich, for Hale’s Prince Albert, Puxley’s Prince 
Albert, Flora’s Garland, Jacques’ Georgina, Hodge’s Bright Phoebus, 
May’s Ariel, Brabbin’s Squire Meynell, Simpson’s Queen Victoria, 
Hepworth’s Hamlet, Ely’s Lord Milton, Appleby’s Prince of Wales, 
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and Norman’s Duke of Wellington; 3d, Mr. Headley, for Ely’s Lady 
_ Ely, Hugo Meynell, Appleby’s Prince of Wales, Unknown, Ely’s Prince 
of Wales, Wood’s William [V., Wakefield’s Paul Pry, Headley’s Royal 

Chancellor, Duke of Sutherland, Ely’s Lord Milton, Holmes’ Count 
Pauline, and Mrs. Alney; 4th, Mr. J. Reeves, for Flora’s Garland, 
Roi du Capucins, Colcut’s Brutus, Young’s Double X, Tomlyn’s 
Briseis, Park’s Syren, Grenadier, Jacques’ Georgina, Sharp’s Defiance, 
Iron’s Conqueror, Pollard’s First-rate, King Alfred; 5th, Mr. J. 
Edwards, Holloway. In the same class, for Nurserymen, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, for Mansley’s 
Beauty of Woodhouse, Young’s Double X, Ely’s Duke of Bedford, 
Flora’s Garland, Ely’s King of Scarlets, Hale’s Prince Albert, Hep- 
worth’s Hamlet, Ely’s Lord Hardinge, Cyclops, Ely’s Prince of 
Wales, and Easom’s Admiral Curzon; 2d, Mr. Norman, of Wool- 
wich, who shewed Ely’s Lord Hardinge, Headley’s Royal Chancellor, 
Hepworth’s Antagonist, Williams’ Earl of Errol, Ward’s Sarah 
Payne, Hale’s Prince Albert, Flora’s Garland, Puxley’s Prince Al- 
bert, Ely’s King of Scarlets, Ely’s Lovely Ann, Cartwright’s Rain- 
bow, and Headley’s Achilles; 3d, Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for Hep- 
worth’s Hamlet, Brooks’ Flora’s Garland, Roi du Capucins, Bar- 
nard’s Duke of Roxburgh, May’s Ariel, Ely’s Lord Hardinge, Puxley’s 
Princess Royal, Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse, Young’s Seedling, 
Ely’s Lord Morpeth, Wilson’s Harriet, and Addenbrook’s Lydia. 

Pricotreres.—In the Amateurs’ Class, the first prize was awarded 
to Mr. Newhall, of Woolwich, whose stand contained the following 
varieties : Headley’s Venus, Halliday’s Delicata, Mrs. Barnard, Wild- 
man’s Isabella, Burroughes’ Amy, Youell’s Gem, Headley’s King 
James, Edmonds’ Jenny Lind, Cox’s Regina, Burroughes’ Fairy 
Queen, Giddens’ Queen Victoria, and Sharp’s L’Elegant; 2d, J. 
Pond, Esq., for Seedling, Mrs. Bevan, Cole’s Mrs. Tendall, Seedling, 
Wain’s Queen Victoria, Burroughes’ Amy, Headley’s Venus, Mat- 
thews’ Enchantress, Edmonds’ Jenny Lind, Seedling, Wildman’s 
Isabella, and Mrs. Barnard; 3d, Mr. Perkins, who shewed Wilmer’s 
Princess Royal, Dickson’s Charles Stanford, Trahar’s Rosalind, 
Dickson’s Mrs. Trahar, Victoria Regina, Mrs. Barnard, Wildman’s 
Isabella, Burroughes’ Amy, Sharp’s Duke of Wellington,, Edmonds’ 
Jenny Lind, Sharp’s L’Elegant, and Wilmer’s Princess Royal ; 4th, 
Mr, Sandilands.—In the Nurserymen’s Class, the first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for Marris’ Prince Albert, Bur- 
roughes’ Amy, Green’s Queen, Delicata, May’s Juliet, Wilmer’s 
Princess Royal, Edmonds’ Ernest, Headley’s Venus, Wildman’s 
Isabella, Mrs. Barnard, May’s Portia, and Edmonds’ Jenny Lind ; 
2d, Messrs. Norman, Woolwich, for Headley’s Captivation, Seedling, 
Mrs. Barnard, Sharp’s L’Elegant, Burroughes’ Amy, Wilmer’s Prin- 
cess Royal, Headley’s Ariel, ‘Edmonds’ Jenny Lind, Headley’s King 
James, Youell’s Gem, Headley’s Venus, and Regina. 

A large collection of PELaRGoniuMs (not for competition) were 
exhibited by Mr. Dobson, gardener to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, com- 
prising most of the varieties raised at Worton Cottage. They were 
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in good condition, and contributed their due share to the gaiety of 
the exhibition, 

There were several well-grown collections of Fucustas exhibited - 
both by private growers and nurserymen. The varieties were the 
sume as we have noticed at former shows. The leading flowers 
among the light varieties comprised Dr. Jephson, Napoleon, Delicata, 
One-in-the-Ring, and White Perfection ; and among the dark sorts, 
Corallina, Smith's Eximia, Exoniensis,. and Willmoreana were the 
most distinct. For these Fuchsias prizes were awarded: among 
private growers, to Messrs. Shukford, Robinson, and Over; and 
among nurserymen, to Messrs. Fowle and Jennings. 

Some very good stands of VernENas were shewn. Mr. Smith, 
who generally takes the lead in this class, exhibited a stand with the 
following sorts: La Reine, Vixen, Cyclops, Valentine de Savuse, 
Clotilde, Desirable, Defiance, Comte de Paris, Gem, Advancer, 
Magnet, Madame Dehu, Seedling, Captivation, Imperatrice, Jose- 
phine, Champion, White Perfection, Seedling, Vivid, La Coquette, 
Fire King, Duchess of Sutherland, Tricolor, and St. Margaret. 

Prizes were offered in Class 1 (private growers), for Antirrhi- 
nums in pots, by Mr. J. Fowle; and by Mr. J. Chapman, to nur- 
serymen and florists for the same. This produced a very good dis- 
play of these flowers, and the prizes were awarded as follows: to 
Mr. Hook in Class J, and to Mr. Fowle in the Nurserymen’s Class. 
—Prizes were also offered for cut blooms of Hollyhocks. The first 
prize was awarded to Mr. A. Parsons, whose stand contained some 
very fine varieties, principally of light sorts; in Mr. Chater’s col- 
lection the best flowers were among the richly coloured darks.— 
A tray of cut blooms of Pelargoniums, exhibited by Messrs. Bragg 
and Bright, were remarkable for richness of colour; and other exhi- 
bitions of cut flowers were also much admired, especially the Roses 
of Messrs. Paul and Francis. 

SEEDLINGS.—The Seedlings were numerous among Picotees. 
Two certificates were awarded, both for light-edged purple varieties, 
with large broad petals; first belonging to Mr. Sandilands; the 
other, named Witch, from the Rev. H. Matthews; the same to Mr. 
Wood, Huntingdon, for a crimson bizarre Carnation—a very pro- 
mising flower; and a rose flake, from Mr. May, of Sonning, a 
variety of very fine qualities.—In Antirrhinums, two were selected 
from Seedlings exhibited by Mr. Dobson, gardener to Mr. Beck, 
named Jane, large white flower with crimson stripe, and Lady of the 
Lake, a bright yellow. A variety, named Brilliant, from Mr. Ivery, 
a finely formed flower of a bright bronzy scarlet. A certificate to 
Mr. Smith, of Hornsey, for a Verbena, named Beauty of Hornsey, a 
clear light pink. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue last Show for the season, held by the Society in their garden 
at Chiswick, took place on the 12th ult., and this time the Fellows 
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and their friends, amounting in all to 14,084, were favoured with 
one of the most lovely of July days—hot, but not oppressive. The 
garden was in excellent condition, and, in connexion with it, the 
beautiful grounds at Chiswick House were kindly thrown open to 
the visitors by the Duke of Devonshire, rendering the scene ex- 
tensive, varied, and delightful. The Show, too, was a capital one 
for the season. In collections of stove and greenhouse plants it was 
well sustained, and Orchids and Heaths were abundant and fine. 
Roses in pots, though perhaps rather out of season, were numerous, 
and of cut Roses there was a large display. Of new plants, the 
most beautiful was Pleroma elegans, a splendid greenhouse shrub, 
with deep violet flowers, from Messrs. Veitch, who also sent a yel- 
low-eyed salmon-coloured Echites; Chzetogastra strigosa, a rosy pink- 
flowered Melastomad ; Tropszeolum umbellatum, Angelonia moschata, 
the Thibaudia, Lisianthus, and Moulmein Hoya formerly exhibited, 
and Agalmyla staminea; Messrs. Rollisson showed Ixora odoratis- 
sima and Macleania cordata; Mr. Harrison, of Richmond, Lopho- 
spermum Cliftonii; Mr. Linden, Alloplectus speciosus, and Maranta 
albo-lineata and rosea lineata—the latter two with the most beau- 
tifully striped foliage ; and from Kew, Mr. Smith sent the large lilac- 
flowered Chirita Moonii, and some little purple and white flowered 
-Gesnerad. 

Among the florists’ productions, the Carnations and Picotees 
were the chief source of attraction, and these were produced by the 
exhibitors in very fine condition; the Pelargoniums were still in 
good order, and, in the quality of colour, had never been shewn 
better. In collections of new and first-rate varicties, first, among 
the Amateurs, stood Mr. Cock’s collection, containing Forget-me- 
not, Lord Stanley, Mount Etna, Paragon, Hebe’s Lip, Emperor, 
Hector, Negress, Ariel, Aurora, Pearl, and Sikh; 2d, to Mr. Staines, 
who shewed Ariel, Duchess of Leinster, Camilla, Orion, Pearl, Mus- 
tee, Duke of Devonshire, Sunset, Isabella, Vesuvius, Bianca, and 
Hebe’s Lip. In the same class, for Nurserymen, Mr. Dobson, gr. 
to Mr. E. Beck, exhibited twelve well-sclected varieties, rich and 
brilliant in colour; the sorts were Cruenta, Adolphus, Centurion, 
Cassandra, Seedling, Star, Sundown, Rosamond, Blanche, Princess, 
Ariel, and Rufus; 2d, to Mr. Gaines, for Forget-me-not, Melpomene, 
Talisman, Lord Warden, Oriflame, Rosetta, Orion, Painted Lady, 
Sylvia, Mrs. Brock, Paragon, and Rosy Circle. For collections of 
six varieties, grown in 11-inch pots, Mr. Parker, gr. to J. Oughton, 
Esq., exhibited six finely-grown specimens, in perfect health and 
covered with bloom ; the sorts were Susanna, Rosetta, Matilda, Rosy 
Circle, Sir R. Peel, and Duke of Cornwall. Mr. Staines, of the New 
Road, obtained the 2d prize; his collection contained, Milo, Cham- 
pion, Sir R. Peel, Matilda, Duke of Cornwall, and Pluto. Mr. 
Gaines’ was the only collection in the nurserymen’s class; it con- 
tained Magog, Milo, Shield of Achilles, Lady Kitty, Camilla, and 
Exoniensis. Two collections of Fancy Pelargoniums were exhibited, 
the Ist, from Mr. Gaines, contained Yeatmanyanum grandiflorum, 
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Queen Victoria, La Belle Africaine, Anais, Maid of Anjou, and Bou- 
quet tout fait; the 2d was from Mr. Staines, which were Nymph, 
Statinski, Yeatmanyanum, Lady Flora Hastings, Madame Miellez, 
and Lady Rivers. Mr. Miller, gr. to G. Moseley, Esq., exhibited a 
collection of six scarlet Pelargoniums ; the sorts were, Frost’s Su- 
perb, Compactum, Tom Thumb, Mrs. Mayler, and Prince of Wales. 
CARNATIONS and PicoTEES.—NSome fine stands of these favour- 
ite flowers were exhibited, and excited much admiration from the 
company. For Carnations in pans of 24 distinct varieties, the first 
prize, in the Amateurs’ Class, was awarded to Mr. J. Edwards, 
Wace Cottage, Holloway, for Flora’s Garland, Mansley’s Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Hale’s Prince Albert, May’s Hotspur, Duke of Suther- 
land, Village Maid, Miss Thornton, Count Pauline, Earl of Leicester, 
Strong’s Duke of York, La Bailbulaise, Sir H. Hardinge, Lady of the 
Lake, Thiers, True Briton, Ward’s Sarah Payne, Isonia, President, 
Hugo Meynell, Sir R. Peel, Sylvius, Orlando, Earl Spencer, and 
Puxley’s Prince Albert; 2d, Mr. Newall, of Woolwich, for Halli- 
day’s Lord Rancliffe, Ely’s Mrs. Bunkill, Wilmer’s Hero of Middle- 
sex, Ely’s Sir Hugh Gough, Hodge’s Bright Phoebus, Flora’s Garland, 
Count Pauline, Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse, Jacques’ Georgina, 
Ely’s King of Scarlets, Appleby’s Prince of Wales, May’s Orlando, 
Puxley’s Prince Albert, May’s Ariel, Ely’s Duke of Bedford, May’s 
Hotspur, Simpson’s Queen Victoria, Eason’s Admiral Curzon, - 
Holmes’ Mary Ann, Scaley’s Purple, Chamber’s Kate, Scaley’s Prin- 
cess Royal, Ely’s Lord Milton, and May’s Hotspur; 3d, to Mr. 
Ellis, Woolwich.—In the same class, for Nurserymen, Mr. Turner, 
of Chalvey, was awarded the first prize, for Flora’s Garland, Eason’s — 
Admiral Curzon, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Turner’s William Penn, 
Count Pauline, May’s Prince Arthur, Martin’s President, Greasley’s 
Village Maid, May’s Ariel, Standard, Earl Spencer, Colcut’s Brutus, 
May’s Cardinal Wolscy, Hale’s Prince Albert, Squire Trow, Duke of 
York, Hale’s Sir H. Smith, May’s Lorenzo, Beauty of Woodhouse, 
Arabella, Ibrahim Pasha, Ely’s King of Scarlets, Ward’s Sarah 
Payne, and Ely’s Margo; 2d, Messrs. Norman, of Woolwich, Wil- 
mer’s Conquering Hero, Wilson’s Harriet, Hepworth’s Hamlet, 
Jackson’s Squire 'Trow, Wood’s William IV., Wilmer’s Hero of Mid- 
dlesex, Burroughes’ Earl Spencer, Hale’s Prince Albert, Flora’s 
Garland, Squire’s Defiance, Beauty of Woodhouse, Halliday’s Lord 
Rancliffe, Ely’s Duke of Bedford, Holmes’ Count Pauline, Milwood’s 
Premier, Ely’s Lord Hardinge, Whalea’ Chance, Wilmer’s Telemachus, 
Admiral Curzon, King of Scarlets, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Barren- 
ger’s Premier, Ely’s Sir R. Hill; 3d, Mr. Ward, who shewed Cart- 
wright’s Rainbow, May’s Ariel, Ward’s Sarah Payne, Smith’s Wel- 
lington, Hepworth’s Hamlet, Wilmer’s Duchess of Kent, Hale’s 
Prince Albert, Ely’s Lord Milton, Flora’s Garland, Turner’s William 
Penn, Wilson’s Harriet, Don John, Colcut’s Brutus, Bright’s Phe- 
bus, Puxley’s Queen, Lodge’s True Briton, Parker's Sophia, Squire’s 
Defiance, Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse, Ely’s King of Scarlets, 
Elliott’s Martha, Count Pauline, Strong’s Duke of York, Ward's 
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No. 3. In Picoress, the first prize was awarded to Mr. Edwards, 
Holloway, for the following 24 varieties: Lee’s Privateer, Sharp’s 
L’Elegant, Wildman’s Isabella, Ely’s Favourite, Brinkler’s Lady 
Chesterfield, Emma, Princess Alice, May’s Sebastian, Matthews’ Ne- 
plus-ultra, Gidden’s Teaser, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Burroughes’ 
Mrs. Bevan, Wood’s Queen Victoria, Matthews’ Enchantress, Ed- 
monds’ Jenny Lind, Costar’s Triumph, May’s Portia, Yorkshire 
‘ Hero, May’s Jessica, Lady Alice Peel, Mrs. Barnard, May’s Olivia, 
Edmonds’ Ernest, and Jessop’s Sir. W. Middelton; 2d Prize, 
Mr. J. W. Newhall, for Mrs. Bevan, Matthews’ Enchantress, 
Barraud’s Borderer, Wildman’s Isabella, Mrs. Barnard, Kirtland s 
Augusta, Crask’s Queen Victoria, Sharp’s L’Elegant, May’s 
Portia, Cox’s Regina, Nulli secundus, May’s Sebastian, Edmonds’ 
Jenny Lind, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Burroughes’ Duke of 
Newcastle, Gidden’s Teaser, Youell’s Gem, Lord Hardinge, Nor- 
man’s Beauty, Tolworthy’s Isabella, Headley’s King James and 
- Venus, Vespasian, Wilson’s Fanny Irby ; 3d, to -Mr. Ellis, of Wool- 
wich, for Gidden’s Diana, Wain’s Queen Victoria, Burroughes’ Lady 
Douro, Headley’s Venus, Garret’s Lady Dacre, Headley’s King James, 
Vespasian, Hector, Burroughes’ Mrs. Bevan, Wilson’s Fanny Irby, 
Wildman’s Isabella, Mrs. Barnard, Crask’s Prince Albert, Lady Alice 
Peel, Burroughes’ President, Wilmer’s Agnes, Anacreon, Seedling, 
Matthews’ Enchantress, Sir W. Middelton, Ophelia, Seedling, Brink- 
ler’s Hope, Miss Desborough.—In the Nurserymen’s Class, the 1st 
prize was awarded to Messrs. Norman, of Woolwich, for Burroughes’ 
Duke of Newcastle, Matthews’ Enchantress, Burroughes’ President, 
Cox’s Regina, Prinnet’s Bendigo, Burroughes’ Margiana, Wildman’s 
Isabella, Wain’s Queen Victoria, Headley’s Generalissimo, Sharp’s 
L’Elegant, Burroughes’ Amy, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, May’s Juliet, 
‘Burroughes’ Ajax, Mrs. Barnard, Headley’s King James, Burroughes’ 
Lady Smith and Mrs. Bevan, Crask’s Queen Victoria, Headley’s 
Venus, and Burroughes’ General Jackson ; 2d, to Mr. Turner, Chal- 
vey, for May’s Rosalind, Marris’ Prince Albert and Celia, Edmonds’ 
Jenny Lind, Regina, May’s Jessica, Halliday’s Minerva, Lee’s Pri- 
vateer, May’s Portia, Mrs. Bevan, Crask’s Prince Albert, Venus, 
May's Sebastian, Ne-plus-ultra, Hermione, May's Juliet, Costar’s 
Richard Cobden, May’s Olivia, Burroughes’ Amy, Turner's Ernestine, 
Wildman’s Isabella, Lady Dacre, Burroughes’ Miss Burdett Coutts, 
and Mrs. Barnard; 3d, to Mr. Ward, Woolwich, for Mrs. Barnard, 
Burroughes’ President, Belle of the Village, Gidden’s Diana, Crask’s 
Queen, Crask’s Prince Albert, Hardstone’s Sarah, Wildman’s Isabella, 
Lady Dacre, Wilson’s Fanny Irby, John’s Prince Albert, Sir W. 
Middelton, Smith’s Lord Hardinge, Matthews’ Enchantress, Ward’s 
No. 3, Mrs. Bevan, Burroughes’ Lady Alice Peel, Wilmer’s Bride, 
Princess Augusta, Misa Desborough, Brinkler’s Purple Perfection, 
Beauty of Cray, and Barraud’s Bride. 

CALCEOLARIAS were exhibited by Mr. Gaines; his collection 
consisted of Van Tromp, Ariel, Lady Blantyre, Rodolph, Tricolor, 
and Queen of May; and a collection of well-grown Fucusias was 
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shewn by Mr. Bray, gardener to the Baroness de Rothschild, of the 
following sorts, Dr. Jephson, Fame, Corallina, Cassandra, Exoniensis, 
and King of Beauties. Mr. Gaines exhibited a Seedling fancy Pelar- 
gonium, named Shylock, to which a certificate was awarded; it was 
a very pretty variety, light purple rose ground, bright mulberry top 
petals, with a patch of the same on the lower petals, a margin of the 
ground-colour round the flower. 





ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 


Tue third and last exhibition of the season of this society took 
place in their garden in the Regent’s Park, on the 5th ult. The 
day was all that could be wished, and the exhibition a good one. 
Collections of stove and greenhouse plants were produced in a con- 
dition highly creditable to the growers, the glowing red flowers of 
the brilliant genus Kalosanthes, of which many species were present, 
taking the place of the Azaleas, Cacti, and other shewy gems of 
spring. Of Orchids, too, there was a fair display for the season, 
and the lovely genus Erica contributed its due share of attraction. 
Novelties were chiefly from the nursery of Messrs. Veitch, who sent 
a cut specimen in a pot of Fuchsia spectabilis, that lovely species, of 
which we have, in a former number, given a coloured plate ; a pale 
yellow Lisianthus ; a pretty Peruvian Thibaudia, with long rosy pink 
flowers tipped with white ; Begonia albo-coccinea, and some A‘schy- 
nanths. With the exception of Adamia versicolor, a greenhouse 
plant from Mr. Henderson, of Wellington Nursery, and a variegated 
vaniety of Thunbergia aurantiaca, called Doddsii, from Mr. Dodds, 
other new plants were not remarkable. Colleetions of Ferns were 
present, and were much admired, as were also some well managed 
groups of Alpines and other plants, the names of which our limited 
space prevents us from mentioning. 

We now come to the florists’ flowers, and foremost among these 
stand the PELARGOoNiuUMs, which were numerous, and generally in 
fine condition. In the Amateurs’ Class, for 12 first-rate varieties, 
the first prize was awarded to Mr. Black, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., 
Clewer, for The Doctor, Sylvia, Phillis, Victory, Ondine, Norah, 
Alonzo, Ariel, Armada superb, Lalla Rookh, Orion, and Lamartine ; 
and a first prize also to Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, for Aurora, Forget- 
me-not, Hector, Negress, Paragon, Pearl, Hebe’s Lip, Lord Stanley, 
Orion, Ariel, Emperor, and Sylvia; 2d, to Mr. Staines, of the New 
Road, for Forget-me-not, Bianca, Minerva, Mustee, Orion, Duke 
of Devonshire, Pearl, Satellite, Clarinda, Camilla, Ariel, and Sunset; 
3d, to Mr. Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., Pimlico, for Orion, 
Pearl, Magog, Pluto, Aurora, Beauty of Clapham, Rosetta superb, 
Negress, Milo, Shield of Achilles, Aurora, and Queen of Trumps.— 
In the Nurserymen's Class the first prize was awarded to Mr. Dob- 
son, gardener to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, for Rosamond, Sundown, 
Gustavus, Cassandra, Rosa, Criterion, Cavalier, Blanche, Star, Prin- 
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cess, Rufus, Gulielma; 2d, to Mr. Gaines, Battersea, who shewed 
Mrs. Brock, Negress, Princess Olgar, Talisman, Salamander, Rosy 
Circle, Rambler, Oriflame, Melpomene, Minerva, and Milo. For 
collections of six specimens, grown in 1]-inch pots, the first prize 
was awarded to Mr. Parker, gardener to J. Oughton, Esq., for Meteor, 
Sunrise, Matilda, Duke of Cornwall, Louisa, and Rosy Circle; 2d, 
to Mr. Staines, for Rosetta, Matilda, Camilla, Champion, Pluto, and 
Sir R. Peel. In the same class for Nurserymen, Mr. Gaines ex- 
hibited Champion, Magog, Milo, White Surrey, Rosetta, and Sarah 
Jane.—For six varieties of Fancy Pelargoniums, a second prize was 
awarded to Mr. Staines, whose collection contained Lady Rivers, 
Statinski, Anais, Nymph, Lady Flora Hastings, and La Belle Al- 
liance ; and a first prize to Mr. Gaines, for Anais, Ibrahim Pasha, 
La Belle Africaine, Nosegay, Queen Victoria, and Bouquet tout fait. 

Mr. Gaines exhibited a collection of CALCEOLARIAS, for which 
he obtained a first prize ; the sorts were—Caro, Queen of May, Royal 
Standard, Pickwick, Alphonso, and Tricolor. 

In collections of Fucusras, the first prize was awarded to Mr. 
Bray, gardener to Sir J. L. Goldsmid, Bart., for six admirably grown 
specimens. These were trained in a pyramidal form, the lower 
branches extending beyond the pots, and the upper parts terminat- 
ing in a single stem. The sorts were—Exoniensis, Fame, Corallina, 
Miss Roberts, Sir H. Pottinger, and King of Beauties ; 2d, to Mr. 
Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., for Napoleon, Trafalgar, 
Nymph, Exoniensis, Prince Albert, and Esmeralda; 3d, to Mr. 
Gaines, for Bianca, Lord Hill, Beauty of Leeds, Queen Pomare, De- 
licata, and Matilda. 

Though early in the season, stands of CarnaTIons and PIcoTEES 
were exhibited. In the former, the first prize was awarded to Messrs. 
Norman, of Woolwich, whose stand contained Hepworth’s Hamlet, 
Puxley’s Princess Royal, Smith’s Duke of Wellington, Martin’s Pre- 
sident, Beauty of Woodhouse, Colcut’s Juba, Ely’s Lovely Ann, Ad- 
denbrook’s Lydia, Holmes’ Count Pauline, Toon’s Ringleader, Jack- 
son’s Squire Trow, and Wilmer’s Telemachus; 2d, to Mr. Ward, of 
Woolwich, for President, Colcut’s Brutus, Elliot’s Matilda, Cart- 
wright’s Rainbow, Puxley’s Royal Adelaide, Ely’s Regular, Hale’s 
Prince Albert, Cartwright’s Rainbow, Cheetham’s Alice, Young’s 
Earl Grey, May’s Edgar, and Burley’s Music; 3d, to Mr. Turner, 
of Chalvey, for Colcut’s Brutus, May’s Caliban, Smith’s Vernon, 
Count Pauline, Hale’s Prince Albert, Lord Byron, Beauty of Wood- 
house, Smith’s Vernon, Admiral Curzon, Hero of Middlesex, King 
Arthur, and Edgar.—In Picorees, the first prize was obtained 
by Mr. Norman, for Burroughes’ Mrs. Bevan, Garrat’s Lady 
Dacre, Costar’s Mr. Cobden, Burroughes’ Magician, Barraud’s 
Pride, Burroughes’ Duke of Newcastle, Ely’s Emperor, Mat- 
thews’ Ne-plus-ultra and Enchantress, Mrs. Barnard, Halli- 
day’s Bridal Ring, and Crask’s Prince Albert; 2d, to Mr. Ward, 
for Hardstone’s Beauty of Cray, Lady Dacre, Hardstone’s Prince 
of Wales, Matthews’ Ne-plus-ultra, Shaw’s Beauty, Wilmer’s Prin- 
cess Royal, Mrs. Bevan, Dickson’s Trip to Cambridge, Matthews’ 
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Enchantress, Sir W. Middelton, Burroughes’ Duke of Newcastle, 
and Crask’s Prince Albert; 3d, to Mr. Turner, Chalvey, for Bur- 
roughes’ Mrs. Bevan, May’s Olivia and Portia, Kirtland’s Mrs. An- 
nesley, Matthews’ Ne-plus-ultra, Miss Desborough, May’s Portia 
and Sebastian, Brinkler’s Lady Chesterfield, Mrs. Barnard, May’s 
Miranda, Lady Dacre, and May’s Isabella. 

Pinks.— Several stands were exhibited, but, as the season for 
these pretty flowers was on the decline, one prize only was awarded ; 
this was obtained by Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for George Glenny, 
Mr. Edwards, Hale’s Queen of England, Kirtland’s Lord Valentia, 
Criterion, Young’s X. X., Ward's Great Britain, Morning Star, Seed- 
ling, Norborough Nymph, Whipper-in, and Costar’s Alfred Morri- 
son, Esq. 

Prints for PanstEs were awarded,—first, to Mr. Turner, for 
Homer, Milton, Youell’s Supreme, Berryer, Arethusa, Alexis, Seed- 
ling, Lord Hardinge, Seedling, ditto, Polyniceus, White Sergeant, 
Seedling, Candidate, Climax, Goliath, Pizarro, Duchess of Rutland, 
Seedling, Orestes, Seedling, Aurora, Marquis of Lothian, and Seed- 
ling ; 2d, to Mr. Thompson, of Iver, for Premier, Tom Pinch, Su- 
perb, Notabilis, Seedling, Madonna, Supreme, Satirist, Seedling, 
Optimus, Arethusa, Star, Duchess of Rutland, Coronation, Aurora, 
Gloria Mundi, Seedling, Exquisite, Seedling, Candidate, Seedling, 
Pizarro, Seedling, and Zabdi. 

SEEDLINGS.—From the seedling Pelargoniums, the judges 
awarded prizes to the following varieties: first, seedlings of 1847, 
Maleager (Mr. Gaines), a flower of good form, edges of the petals 
clean and even; the general colour of the flower is a scarlet rose, 
with a small feathery spot in the top petals. Certificates to the 
following sorts, seedlings of the present year: Helax (Mr. Beck), 
deep maroon top petals, with a narrow margin of light rose, white 
centre, and painted bottom petals; Zelemorphus, Mr. Hoyle, flowers 
rather small, of fine form, light pink under petals, deep maroon top 
petals, with a narrow margin of rose; the same to Mr. Hoyle, for a 
seedling named Flavia (being a near approach to scarlet), a very 
brilliant flower; a little too much frilled on the edges of the petals; 
also to a fancy Pelargonium, from Mr. Gaines, named Madame 
Rosati, ground-colour French white ; spot in the top petals lighter 
than the ground-colour, and with a spot in each of the bottom 
petals ; to Mr. Ayres, for a scarlet named Brookland’s Scarlet, a very 
brilliant flower, with a small white centre, trusses compact, and 
foliage handsome. Mr. Story exhibited a seedling Fuchsia, named 
Elegantissima, scarlet tube and sepals, and dark purple violet corolla : 
a very handsome variety. 





WILD FLOWERS OF PALESTINE. 


Tue following passages from Lord Nugent’s Travels in Palestine 
may suggest to some of your readers the idea of importing seeds or 
plants from that most interesting country. The association of 
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thought with the scenes of Scripture might render them more 
valuable to some florists. 

‘‘The whole expanse of this great flat (the plain of Gilgal) is every 
where broken into patches of green and flowery shrubs ; the Tama- 
risk, Dwarf Oak, Myrtle, Oleander, the Thorn, called by Dr. Pocock 
the Myrtobalanum of Pliny, and a kind of wild Bramble Rose, which 
I believe to be peculiar to this country.” And again: ‘Alas! for 
the little wild flowers of England that here and there peep forth 
and sparkle among the brambles of the thicket, or cluster in bunches 
far apart, upon the short turf of the open grove, when compared 
with the blaze of rich Ranunculus, Anemone, and gaudy Iris, car- 
peting the greensward of the woods of Palestine ; and the Cyclamen 
that absolutely perfumes the air far around.” 

‘“‘ From Nazareth we set forth for Mount Tabor; our road ran 
through a succession of small hills and vales, clothed with fine open 
groves of ancient Oaks and Karub trees, and carpeted with the richest 
turf and wild flowers; sweet smelling Cyclamen, Anemone, and 
Asphodel, and the largest variegated Iris I ever saw, springing up 
in the most glowing luxuriance.”’ 

‘‘The richness of the whole valley (the Vale of Many Waters, 
near Nablous) 1s hardly to be described. Between the gardens and 
the road, the margin is lined with a natural and abundant growth of 
Aromatic Bay-trees of great size, and Pomegranates and Medlars in 
full bloom, thus early in the year (the beginning of March). In 
many places they overarch the road for some distance.” 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


Avricutas should be repotted this month, if not done in the month 
of May; the earlier the better. Take advantage of moist weather 
if it offers. Proper instructions for proceeding have been given in 
a former number ; it will be found on reference to No. V., p. 121. 
Many young and thrifty plants will require shifting into larger 
sized pots ; this should be done without breaking the ball; merely 
remove the crocks from the bottom, if it can be done without break- 
ing the fibres, and fill up with fresh compost; slightly press the | 
soil, to render it firm. Offsets with fibres may be removed, those 
without will be better left till February. Examine the tallies, and 
see that the names or numbers are all legible. Plants repotted in 
May should now have the surface of the soil stirred, a little of 
it taken away and earthed up with fresh. It is also advisable to 
remove the whole stock of plants, and rake the surface of the 
standing place; clean it of weeds, and destroy insects before 
replacing them. : J.T. NEvIuue. 


CaxLceoLarias.—Attend to the young cuttings, which we may hope 
are rooted by this time. Do all you can, by shading from the 
heat of the sun, and by exposure to the dews of night, to get 
them into vigorous growth, so as to have strength in them before 
the time of rest arrives. We have attended the Metropolitan 
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exhibitions, and regretted not to have seen more of the new varie- 
ties in the collections. Sow seed, as you obtain it, in shallow 
- pans, just covering it with light soil; taking care to shade it from 
the sun, and watering carefully, so as not to bring the seed to 
the surface. W. H. Houmgs. 
Sudbury, Derbyshire. 


Carnations and Picorres.—Layering will be the principal operation 
in this month; the piping should have been completed early in 
July. Care should be taken of any choice variety that is in a 
fair way of producing seed, by placing a small glass over the pot, 
and protecting it from earwigs. The thrips has been very destruc- 
tive this season in some localities, destroying two-thirds of the 
flowers, by eating the colour when in a young state, particularly 
Scarlet Bizarres. However, the season has produced a few fine 
varieties, aud the prizes have been well contested at the principal 
shows, at which there have been some superior and beautiful 
stands exhibited. C. Turner. 

Chalvey. ; 


Cingerarias.—Sow seed for new varieties, if not already done; the 
old ones will not be tolerated much longer. This is an age of 
improvement. Flora has the schoolmaster by her side, and hoth 
point onward. Plants that were bloomed early will now be 
throwing up suckers; these should be carefully taken off, potted 
into small pots, put into a cold frame, and shaded until well 
established. Compost light and generous. 

Stoke Newington, July 14. A. Kenpatt, Florist. 


Daztias.— Hitherto the weather has been as much in favour of this 
fine flower, as it was against it in 1847. The plants we have seen 
are vigorous and forward, many of them with fine bloom already ; 
but these we deem too forward for the principal shows. Plants that 
have not been securely staked and tied, should not be delayed. 
The same with mulching and turning up the ground between the 
plants, and, at this advanced time for this operation, care should 
be taken not to injure the young fibrous roots. Ifa dry time 
occurs during August, abundance of water will be required at the 
root, and slight watering over the foliage with soft water after 
the sun has left them in the evening. ‘lhe plants must now be 
gone over once a week, pruning out all superfluous shoots; the 
young small branches proceeding from the bottom of the plant 
will be the principal to cut away; but here discretion must be 
exercised. Much will require to be cut awdy from such varieties 
as Nonpareil, Bermondsey Bee, Queen of Roses, &c.; but use 
the knife sparingly with such flowers as Miss Vyse, The Hero, 
and Beeswing, flowers at all times large enough, when forcing - 
would not only make them too large, but coarse as well. Disbud 
on the same principle. In our opinion, too much importance is 
given to size. We do not advocate small flowers: there is a 
medium, and that we prefer. Earwigs should be exter- 
minated if possible. This is our practice, instead of protect- 
ing the flowers from them; numbers can be often taken in 
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an old blossom. From what we have already seen, Fancy 
Dahlias have made a great stride this last season. Oillet par- 
fait is a most remarkable striped variety, from the continent, 
and is very constant. These should not be thinned, or dis- 
budded to the extent of the ordinary varieties. Before another 
number of The Florist is published, the exhibitions will have 
regularly commenced; we anticipate a fine general bloom, and 
nothing but great care and attention will ensure a first prize in 
1848. C. Turner. 


Epacrises.—Follow the directions given for Ericas. 


Ericas.—Examine carefully your stock, to see that all have been 
shifted. Should any have been overlooked, lose not a day in 
correcting the omission. Devote an hour now and then in 
looking beneath and around each pot, to see that no presump- 
tuous snail or slug has concealed itself; also sweep up and remove 
any litter or dead leaves the wind may have lodged between the 
pots; dead foliage should be looked to and rubbed off, loose 
branches confined, and weeds pulled up. Discontinue stopping 
for this year. Water abundantly when needed; never do it in 
dribblets. W. H. Srory. 


Fucusias.—See former numbers. 


Pansies.—Sow all seed under glass that has been saved and pro- 
. perly dried. Heat is not required at this time; continue to save 
seed from good varieties ; also to propagate the scarce ones. 
Chalvey, C. TuRNER. 
[N.B.— Pressure of engagements prevented my usual contribu- 


tions to the Calendar from reaching the Editor until too late 
for No. VII.] 


PELarconiums.—The plants that were cut down last month will 
now be sufficiently broke at the eyes to shake out and disroot. 
Place them afterwards in small pots, and plunge them into a 

_ little bottom heat for a week or two. When there is not this 
convenience, keep them in a close frame until the roots shew 
themselves at the sides of the pots, which, of course, may be seen 
by carefully turning them out on the hand. When the roots are 
through, let them have abundance of air, night and day, sheltering 
from heavy rains, and keeping them clean. Any cuttings that 
may have been taken early should be shifted on, and stopped 
when long enough. Seed should now be sown (if not already 
done) in pans or pots, in open soil, and just covered. Water, 
when required, should be given through a very fine rose. At the 
request of several growers, I propose, in No. IX., to give a de- 
scription of the flowers I have exhibited this season, and with 
which I have obtained the six gold medals—describing their 
character as early or late bloomers. Of the seventy-two plants 
so exhibited, seventy-one were raised at Worton Cottage. 

Isleworth. Joun Dosson. 


Pinxs.—The beds intended for the reception of these plants for next 
year's flowering, if properly sweetened and manured, may be 
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leveled and prepared for planting. Do not spare manure: Pinks 
are fond of rich soil. Though it is the custom of a number of 
old florists to leave this part of the business till the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October, any time this month is prefer- 
able. We recommend it to be done while the fibres are young, 
that they may thoroughly establish themselves in the soil they 
are to flower in before the winter approaches. Select the most 
sturdy and healthy-looking plants, according to their different 
habits. ‘The common mode of planting is in beds of three feet 
six inches wide, in parallel lines six inches apart, which is the 
most convenient for hoeing and weeding. Another mode is, to 
plant them eight inches apart each way, and one plant in the 
centre of each square, calculating that one shade or glass will 
cover the five plants when in flower; this is a matter of taste, 
best left to the grower, for they flourish equally well either way. 
With proper attention, cuttings will root, and flower next season, 
if taken at this time. Continue to transplant the rooted cuttings : 
they should not be left long in the piping-bed, if rooted. 
J. T. Neviue. 


Po.tyantuvus.—The roots of Polyanthuses may still be parted ; those 
under pot-culture will do much better if turned into the north 
border till next spring. J.T. NE&vitvr. 


Rosrs 1n Pots.—No one has yet offered to take this ial of the 
Calendar in Mr. Dobson’s place. 


Tu.tirs.—Look over the bulba in the boxes, examine seh root mi- 
nutely, take off the loose skin, and separate those offsets which 
have a collet of their own, and are likely to bloom next year; 
those that are attached closely to the old root had better not be 
removed, but allowed to remain and be planted with the bulb in 
October. See that the top of the bulbs are free from aphis or 
green fly; for in some seasons they are very numerous, completely 
covering the point of the bulb. If any small speck of rust or 
canker be visible, let it at once be cut out with a sharp penknife. 
Towards the end of the month, a bed should be prepared for the 
offsets, which should be planted the latter end of this or the be- 
ginning of next month. The bed for these should consist of one 
half road-grit (washed or river sand is best, if it can be obtained), 
and the other half of pure fresh loam: these should be well 
mixed together, and screened; the offsets should be planted about 
two and a half to three inches deep, leaving the surface of the 
bed, when planted, highest in the middle. We had intended to 
have submitted an article on the Tulip generally, for the sus- 
tenance of the body of our infant Florist ; but the various local 
exhibitions we have attended, and other engagements, have tres- 
passed so much on our time, that we have been obliged to defer 
it for the present. J. Hunt. 


[We need hardly say how truly acceptable such an article 
would be to our readers, coming as it would from such a superior 
cultivator as our correspondent.— Eb. | 


Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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PINKS. 


TuE flowers which form our illustration to the present number 
are two Pinks, in the possession of Mr. C. Turner, florist, of 
Chalvey. They have been exhibited very freely and success- 
fully at the shows in and about the metropolis, singly and in 
collections, and maintained a high character throughout the 
season. They have also appeared at the shows in the Midland 
Counties, and other places, where their fine qualities have been 
fully appreciated. 

Young’s Double X was raised by P. Young, Esq., of Twy- 
ford, near Winchester —a staunch florist, and very successful 
raiser of Carnations, as well as Pinks; and, though arrived 
at a good age, his floricultural ardour is unabated, and he per- 
severes with his favourite flower, the Pink, with the fondness 
and enthusiasm of youth. This variety has been cultivated 
two seasons at Chalvey; it is a strong healthy grower, and 
very hardy. 

The variety No. 2 was raised at Oxford, and named after 
John Edwards, Esq.—a very successful amateur. It is a fine 
full flower, with smooth petals. It has not been so much ex- 
hibited as the former, owing to the stock being very limited. 
Our representations of these flowers have been carefully en- 
graved from drawings by Mr. J. Wakeling, from exhibited 
specimens, and they were executed with his accustomed ac- 
curacy and skill. 

Great improvements have been effected, within a com- 
paratively short period, in bringing the Pink nearer perfection, 
particularly in that essential point, smoothness on the edges 
of the petals. Most of the new flowers are free from the 
serrature that disfigured the old varieties: as examples of 
this improvement, we may mention Maclean’s Criterion and 
Narborough Nymph, and, from the same source, Narbo- 

NO. IX. R 
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rough Buck, a fine full flower; Smith’s Whipper-in and Hark- 
forward, Keyne’s Mrs. Herbert, Read’s Jenny Lind, Ellis’s 
Mary, &c. Indeed, it is as easy to select twenty-four varieties 
for a stand now, as it was to exhibit nine a few years ago. 
This must have been evident to those who attended the June 
meetings in and about London. 

Much has been said and written about the “ wide differ- 
ence” which exists between the taste of the. northern and 
southern growers of the Pink. An impression formerly pre- 
vailed, that in the south we preferred a full flower even to the 
sacrifice of quality; and this supposition had some apparent 
foundation, from observing in the winning stands such flowers 
as Colonel Baker, Rubens, George Glenny, &c. “But this im- 
pression is now fast wearing away; and it does not follow as a 
matter of course, that because these varieties are generally too 
dark and confused in the centre, that they cannot be so 
reduced, by skilful treatment, as to make them acquisitions. 
Our northern friends may be sure such is the case whenever 
they have seen them returned as winning flowers, or they 
would: not have occupied so prominent a position, for the 
southern growers have a keen appreciation of the qualities of 
a fine flower. From what we have observed, the northern and 
midland growers do not object to, but prefer, a full flower 
with good qualities ; and the southern florists do not like flowers 
without such properties. Ifthe subject be examined impar- 
tially, a similarity of tastes will be really found to exist, and 
the difference but imaginary. But should any prejudice re- 
main, the best way to remove it is by friendly competition. 
Now that railroads have contributed to “‘ annihilate both time 
and space,” exhibitors can take a wider range. Let growers in- 
terchange productions. The southern florists should attend 
the Manchester and Birmingham shows, and the growers from 
those parts bring their flowers to the south: this, we are con- 
vinced, would prove beneficial and satisfactory to all parties; 
and if any difference remained, would tend to correct it, and 
establish that unity of opinion and friendly feeling which is so 
desirable, and which the pursuit of floriculture is so well cal- 
culated to foster. 


LD IIPPI ID OW I PIV ew 
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ON RAISING CROSS-BRED PLANTS. 


Ir is surprising, considering the interesting nature of the pursuit, 
that there are so few persons engaged in the hybridising of plants, 
and that few mainly consisting of those who confine their atten- 
tion to what are called ‘‘show-flowers.” If the art were difficult, 
and success hopelessly rare, the scanty numbers of its followers 
might readily be accounted for; but seeing that it is a game both 
easy and pleasant, and all the players at it winners, the reason for so 
small a number being devoted to the pleasurable pursuit becomes 
less obvious. Yes, all are winners; for if there be some whose en- 
deavours have not been rewarded with a novelty, they have never- 
theless enjoyed that greatest blessing of mankind—the pleasure of 
hope. There is no fear, however, that a person of moderate skill, of 
common sense, and with a slight botanical acquaintance with plants, 
would fail to prove that a well-grounded hope may be realised. 

If such a one is at a loss for new, subjects on which to try his 
maiden skill, there is no reason to suppose, from what already has been 
done, that he may not produce novelties from the old ones. Though 
the writer got similar results from twice crossing Lonicera pubescens 
with L. sempervirens, he has this year two very distinct productions 
from fertilising Potentilla leucochroa with P. formosa. One of these 
mules has a scarlet flower, and the other flowers of yellow ground, 
variously stained with red on all but. the middle part of each petal, 
some being slightly and others more deeply tinged. Here, then, is 
pink upon yellow producing scarlet ; and in another instance the co- 
lours struggle for superiority, and refuse to combine; whilst yellow 
upon pink, as in the example of Potentilla tormentilla- formosa, 
gave such a union of colours as might be obtained by mixing paints 
of similar hues. Mr. Maund procured a@ result of the same kind in 
his P. atrosanguinea-pedata. 

As the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle has recommended the 
crossing of various Honeysuckles, it may prove serviceable to say, that 
the operator upon such plants should attend every evening about eight 
o'clock to cut out the stamens of such flowers as seem ready, or nearly 
ready, to disclose them, which may be easily ascertained by gently 
twisting the end of the tube, when, should it be ripe for a disclosure, 
the segments will be unlocked and stand asunder. The same writer 
considers it desirable, too, that the sweet-scented Honeysuckles should 
be married to the Trumpet Honeysuckle, in the hope of a nich union 
of fragrance and colour being effected in the expected produce. This 
has been accomplished already, the L. Caprifolium having been ferti- 
lised in May, or early in June, with L. sempervirens, and with such 
success, that berries have been obtained from the union, and com- 
mitted to the earth with every probability of proving the practica- 
bility of procuring a progeny combining the good properties of the 
parents. The Dutch Honeysuckle was tried with the Trumpet Ho- 
neysuckle last year; but though a few berries were produced, the 
seed if any, has not come up. It has also been tried again this year ; 
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but though there are berries on the branches operated upon, they are 
not yet ripe. 

Some plants, such as Rhododendrons, cross readily without art ; 
and my garden has plants of Speedwell in it, which sprang up ona 
bed of Veronica taurica, and on one of V. multifida, which I consider 
to be mules. From seed gathered from Berberis empetrifolia I have 
some plants which, in leaf and habit, are quite different from that 
species, the leaf being very much larger, ofa different colour, and the 
mode of growth more erect. They are also plants of larger growth, 
having already far outstripped the true progeny of the same batch. 


July 1848. R. T. 





SUITABLE REFLECTIONS FOR A GARDEN. 


Arpent florists, like other eager followers of any favourite pursuit, 
are apt to be so much engrossed in their immediate object, as to for- 
get the Great Author of all blessing. Yes, there are those that 
‘forget God’’ in the midst of occupations, and standing in scenes, 
that might be supposed naturally to remind the soul of Him. May 
it not be a useful remembrance to those who are living much in their 
gardens, dressing and keeping their flowers and plants, that it was in 
the first garden the first sin was committed—that it was, in fact, 
surrounded by every tree that is pleasant to the sight (made so by 
God) that man first turned aside from his Maker? And are we, 
who inherit Adam’s fallen nature, free from temptations in our gar- 
dens ? No, certainly not. 

But whilst the thought of the first garden being the place of 
the first sin, and man’s consequent driving out from thence, may 
serve to humble the thoughtful mind, we have other associations 
with the garden given us in:the Bible. 

It is a solemn thought, that the place chosen for the resort of 
Christ—the second Adam—whilst here below, was a garden also 
(John xviii. 1, 2). He whocame to put away sin, taught His disci- 
ples, suffered His dreadful agony on account of sin, and was delivered 
up to death—in a garden. How beautifully suitable was the place! 
how condescendingly gracious the association! Eden—the place of 
the sinner’s shame ; Gethsemane—the place of the Lord’s deep humi- 
liation for sin, may be associated for ever in the mind of one who 
believes the truth. Nor is this all. After the great Sacrifice had 
been offered up, the Saviour’s body was laid in a garden nigh to 
Calvary (John xix. 41, 42); and it was in this third garden that 
the news of accomplished salvation was proclaimed in the words, 
‘‘The Lord is risen from the dead!’ If the great truths connected 
with the mention of these three gardens were fixed in our hearts, we 
should be happy indeed, and the garden might become to us not only 
a place for healthful recreation of the mind, but for the enjoyment of 
communion with the invisible God. 
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OUR PINK REVIEW. 


Nor for years has there been a more gratifying and encouraging 
Pink season than the past one of 1848; not only must it be pro- 
nounced a good season, blooms having been unusually large and well 
laced, but also a long one, setting in with the Royal Botanic Society’s 
June exhibition, and handsomely continued to their concluding one 
in July. The most critical observer cannot but admit that a vast 
improvement has been effected, and seedlings produced of high merit, 
1848 having fairly overrun the production of 1847, both numerically 
and meritoriously. Let us here enumerate from our Note-book, XX. 
(C. Turner), a flower fully described by us in a former Number, and 
of which we have seen at the several exhibitions no fewer than 56 
blooms, the bloom in the first pan at Slough being quite perfection ; 
colour, a soft purple. The Hon. Mrs. Herbert (Keynes), a dark 
purple lace, and full flower, petals of medium size. Jenny Lind 
(Harrison), alias Mary Ann (Reads), a flower of very good qualities, 
and one likely to please our northern friends; dark, heavily laced 
Narborough Nymph and Captain Tysson (Maclean) must be long 
prized. Mr. Edwards (Turner), of the rose-coloured class, full and 
fine. Mrs. Edwards (Keynes), also a sweet rose-coloured flower; a 
flower by Ellis of Woolwich, an improvement on Masterpiece, named 
Mary; King (Henbrey), dark and good, but thin. Harkforward 
(Smith), a beautiful purple. Lola Montes (Costar), an improvement 
on Gay Lad. ‘To these add Morning Star and Nonpareil. We have 
also memorandums of two or three others, but were unable to find 
either the owners’ or the flowers’ names. Enough have been 
described to bear out the assertion, that the past has been a prolific 
season. Some of our readers may remark (as they have done on 
Mr. J. Edwards’s lists in our 2d and 3rd Numbers), that we should 
take a wider range, and report from the midland and northern coun- 
ties. The fault is not ours; we have attended personally not a few 
exhibitions, and at varied distances from the metropolis. The seve- 
ral reports of the late Pink Shows given in The Florist, are from per- 
sonal observation. Sheffield, Manchester, Nottingham, and other 
places, must not think themselves neglected ; our disposition 1s to 
report all. We solicit the aid of volunteers from those quarters, and, 
should future circumstances justify it, we shall not forget our promise, 
and engage, from time to time, a full, and we hope an efficient staff of 
provincial correspondents; in the mean while contributions from our 
distant friends will be highly esteemed. To resume: the following 
varieties have appeared in winning stands, thus: Harriett (Kerr) 12 
times ; Rubens (Henbrey) 10 ; Melona (Hodges) 9; Gay Lad (Kirt- 
land) 8; Alfred Morrison (Costar) 8; Diana (Smith) 7; Prince Al- 
bert (Heartstone) 9; George Glenny (Bragg) 6; Oxoniensis (Smith) 
6; Alpha (Garrat) 6; Goliath (Smith) 6; Gem (Costar) 6; Great 
Britain (Ward) 6; Henry Steers (Norman) 6; Lady Mildmay 
(Young) 6; Lord Valentia (Kirtland) 6; Omega (Unsworth) 5; 
Queen of England (Hale) 5; Whipper-in (Smith) 5. Let not this 
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list mislead our renders, to the prejudice of other first-rate varieties. 
It must be remembered that the above may be of earlier characters, 
or in many growers’ hands, whereas Criterion (Maclean) ; Narbo- 
rough Buck, Goliath (Hellyer); King of Purples, Bob Tickler, 
Lord J. Russell, Kentish Hero, Hero (Young); Merry Monarch 
(Norman); Mrs. Fry (Walters) ; Princess Royal (Smith); Twyford 
Rival (Young); &c. &c., although in several first-rate as well as 
winning collections, and more than a match for some of their more 
fortunate companions, require another season's growth and a greater 
distribution before they can be found as frequently amongst the com- 
peting collections. 





COTTAGERS’ PRIZES AT HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


GENERALLY these are offered for vegetables or fruit, and but little, 
if any, encouragement is given to the production of flowers. Yet 
this, in my opinion, is most desirable. What is more refreshing to 
the eye when walking, than to see the nicely kept and prettily stocked 
garden of the cottager, with its various flowers! How it raises one’s 
opinion of the inmates! How desirable to induce the working-man 
to attend to his little plot, and desert the beer-shop and skittle- 
ground! Whilst it is true that he has but little leisure time, yet it is 
often found that he encourages his family to take a pride in his 
favourite flowers, and thus a taste is generated that is hardly ever 
effaced, and which shews itself on many a window-sill in our crowded 
cities. The cultivation of flowers is not sufficiently attended to by some 
cottagers near our large towns. I believe that bouquets of the sim- 
plest varieties would meet with a ready sale, if nicely made up at a 
small price, and offered fresh from the garden. Some of the more 
influential readers of The Florist may perhaps suggest this to the 
parties alluded to. 


Stamford. A Novice. 


PANAALIS. 


COMPOSTS. 


Now is the time to replenish your heaps of turfy loam, loam, cow- 
dung, peat, &c., that the winter may find you well provided with 
materials for exposure to its frosts. Prepare also, for the renovation 
of your flower-borders and beds, such composts as shall be requisite 
to restore or replace their exhausted soil. All gardening operations 
require forethought. What a pitiable object is a gardener or ama- 
teur looking about for materials at the moment he requires them for 
use ! MenrTor. 
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AMARYLLIDS. 


In cultivating Hippeastrums from seeds, a list of the imported bulbs 
which I found best for hybridising, and some remarks on preserving 
the bulbs during their period of rest, may prove interesting. 

When residing at Highclere, I gained much experience in the 
cultivation of Amaryllids. The late Earl of Carnarvon, like his 
brother, was a great admirer of this beautiful tribe, and constant 
exchanges between the seedlings raised by the late Dean of Man- 
chester at Spofforth and Highclere took place. We endeavoured 
always to have our show of bloom at the time his lordship was 
expected in the country, viz. at Easter and Whitsuntide; and at those 
_ times we had plenty of visitors to the garden to examine our Hip- 
peastrums, which appeared like a gorgeous bed of tulips, but, if pos- 
sible, were ‘more varied in colour, and many of them were very fra- 
grant. The strong-growing varieties, each of which had two flower- 
ing stems to a bulb, nearly four feet high, intermixed with the small 
growing sorts, such as H. splendens, &c. &c., formed a truly beauti- 
ful effect, which only required to be seen to be admired. I fear, 
however, that many of the fine varieties then in cultivation are now 
lost, and can only be again obtained by commencing anew. Some 
of the original bulbs raised at Highclere are still in excellent health 
at Syon. 

A short time ago, on examining the bottom heat in one of Mr, 
Beck’s glass-houses at Isleworth, I could not help wishing that, with 
a pit so heated, I had an opportunity to commence growing Hip- 
peastrums again; for, with such means, and having the imported 
varieties mentioned below, I could, in the course of two or three years, 
have a splendid collection of flowering bulbs. 

The principal varieties which formed the basis of our stock were— 
Hippeastrum regine, H. equestre, H. solandreflorum, H. striatum, 
H. miniatum, H. rutilum, H. fulgidum, H. vittatum superbum, 
H. crocatum, H. psittacinum, H. calyptratum, H. stylosum, H. 
striatifollum, H. pulverulentum, H. aulicum platypetalum. H. vit- 
tatum superbum, crossed by Regine, produces beautiful varieties of 
the H. Johnsoni ; this again, fertilised by Johnsoni, produces splendid 
flowers. Seedlings from Johnsoni, by Rutilum, are of a most bril- 
liant colour, well deserving the name of Splendens, which was given 
them by the late Dean of Manchester : they flower very freely. Seed- 
lings from Johnsoni, by Psittacinum, are truly beautiful, and Psittaci- 
num, or any of those seedling varieties, crossed with Striatifolium, 
produce lovely delicate flowers, traced like net-work. 

Great care should be observed in drying the bulbs, so as not to 
allow the least appearance of mildew to take place during their time 
of rest. I have lost many fine sorts through a little neglect in this 
way. All the varieties by Striatifolium produce fine flowers. Johnsoni, 
by Solandreflorum, produces fine varieties, some of them beautifully 
striped, and a few quite red or pink, but all with the shape of Solan- 
dreflorum. Equestre, crossed with any of the varieties, brings forth 
fine flowers. Indeed, all the sorts named, and some since that time 
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introduced, are well worth crossing, with a view to the production of 
new varieties. 

I have given some account of the principal imported bulbs which 
I employed in crossing ; the cultivator will, of course, in re-crossing, 
select the best-formed flowers for the purpose, as being those from 
which most is to be expected. I may add, that I have invariably 
found crossed seedlings to grow stronger than those produced with- 
out hybridisation. 

In cultivating them, as soon as the seed is ripe, sow it in pots or 
pans, and place them in a good heat. Cover the seed with a little 
sand. When the leaves are three inches long, pot off, three in a pot, 
still keeping them plunged in heat, and shifting as required. Indeed, 
the treatment afforded the Pineapple, when properly grown, will 
nearly suit the Hippeastrum. The leaves should never be allowed to 
die down till the bulbs have attained a flowering size, which will be in 
two years, if properly treated, after the bulbs are potted from their 
seed-pots. A few will throw up their flower stems the previous 
autumn, when the leaves are in great luxuriance. 

Bulbs grown in this hasty manner will throw up large flower- 
stems with fine heads of bloom. Great care must be taken to allow 
the stems and leaves to die down gradually; if placed in heat fora 
short time after flowering, it will assist in hardening the bulbs, which 
should be, when put to rest, as hard as a well-dried onion. This is 
essential to their flowering well in the followimg season. 

H. calyptratum retains its foliage during the winter, and only 
requires less water than in summer. H. aulicum and Aulicum pla- 
typetalum have a similar tendency, but flower much finer if allowed 
to die down. 

H. striatifolium retains its foliage. I have found this bulb rather 
difficult to keep. It should not be allowed tobe quite dry in the 
winter. I have grown it well in peat earth ; and in a good heat and 
moist temperature, it will flower well in autumn or spring. Hy- 
brids from this may be induced to flower at any season from October 
to June. All the other varieties of Hippeastrum grow best in a good 
loam, mixed with sand, without manure. 

In growing from seed, I generally kept the bulbs under ground 
till they attained a flowering size; 1 then potted the large growing 
sorts singly, and gradually exposed the bulbs; but when young, they 
certainly grow quicker when potted deep. When the bulbs attain 
maturity, keep them in moderate-sized pots; and, instead of shifting, 
occasionally shake the mould from the roots when they begin growing 
in spring. 

A dry shed or room, where the frost cannot penetrate, is the best 
place to keep the bulbs during their period of rest. If it is not 
required to have a show at any particular season, I would advise 
some bulbs to be placed in the forcing house every week, or every 
fortnight, from October to May. As spring advances, look carefully 
to your bulbs. ‘Take them out occasionally, and give a little water, 
so as not to allow them in the least degree to wither or become soft. 
As they begin to push, place them in the forcing house. 


Isleworth. JAMES CARTON. 
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BECK’S PELARGONIUMS, 
AND THEIR SEASON OF FLOWERING. 


BY J. DOBSON. 


Havine frequently been asked by cultivators, both amateurs and in 
the trade, to give them some information upon the varieties of Pelar- 
gonium raised at this place, by which they may be guided in their 
practice, I propose in this paper to inform them of their habit as 
early or late bloomers, &c. Few flowers are subjected to such 
rigorous criticism as the Pelargonium ; and as some varieties come in 
perfection early, some late, and some are always good, it certainly is 
desirable, particularly for exhibitors, to know how to treat them, 
lest they should prepare them for exhibition at a time when they are 
not in perfection. The first I shall notice are those that are finer 
in May and the early part of the season, and which lose their colour 
as the year advances, from the effect of powerful light. Such are 
Rosamond, Aurora, Hebe’s Lip, Cruenta, Arabella, Bacchus, Rosy 
Circle, and Resplendent. Now if these are cut down in the month 
of July, and are allowed to grow on without stopping, they will come 
into bloom, and be in perfection, in the early part of May and first 
two weeks in June. The second class will include Cassandra, Des- 
demona, Honora, Mustee, Grandiflora, and Isabella, of the older varie- 
ties, and Emilia, Sundown, and Delicatissima, which will be sent out in 
October. None of these are in their true character till June and July ; 
they should all be stopped back the last week in December or the 
first week in January, to get them into flower in June. The third 
division, or those that are good all through the season, will include 
Gulielma, Centurion, Cavalier, Competitor, Gustavus, and Blanche ; 
and of the new varieties, Mont Blanc (Story’s No. 2), Refulgent, 
Symmetry, Princess, and Star. Of the two latter, Princess will be 
found quite novel in colour; and Star, from the imperfect formation 
of its pistil, and never bearing seed, its dwarf habit and profuse 
blooming, will no doubt form not only a valuable plant for exhibition, 
but also for bedding out; the latter is of course only speculation— 
it has not been tried. The greater portion of the plants I have exhi- 
bited in the past season were two years old, grown and treated ex- 
actly as is stated in the Treatise ; and it gives me pleasure to say, that 
many gentlemen have told me that, since they have followed the 
directions it contains, their flowers have been as fine as our own, and 
some that have been sent or brought here have proved that others 
could produce beautiful trusses, in every way equal to our own. As 
‘the Treatise is now out of print, I shall be excused adding, that we 
have no secrets, and that it would be better to confess inability to 
cultivate, than to imagine, as some have done, that we have withheld 
in that work information on which success depends. , 


Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 
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TOWN ROSES. 


BY MR. 


EDWARD DENYER. 


Havine grown Roses largely for years, even under the hazy, 
smoky atmosphere of our great metropolis, I beg to hand you a list 
of varieties that will do well within three miles of town, hoping that 
it may prove of some service to my suburban neighbours. 


PROVENCE, OR CABBAGE ROSES. 


Aspasie, delicate blush. 

Blanchfleur, white, blush centre. 
Cabbage, red. 

Cristata, bright rose, globular. 
Duchesse d' Angouléme, rose, cupped. 
Dutch Provence, blush, scented, df. 
Glory of France, fine large, red, df. 
Globe, white hip, cupped. 

La Volupté, vivid rose, large, cupped. 
Rose de Meux, red, df. 

Unique, white, df. 

Spongs, pale rose, df. 


Prune them to six or nine inches, 
taking care to thin out the old wood. 
Those marked df. will be found to bloom 
most abundantly as dwarf plants, the 
others will do well as standards: they 
are all very fragrant. 


GALLICA, OR FRENCH ROSES. 


Assemblage de Beauté, carmine. 
Belle Auguste, or Lee, pale blush. 
Boula de Nanteuil, crimson, large. 
Berlize, violet crimson, spotted. 
Burgundy Major, red. 

Cecile Boireau, rose, marbled. 

Cerise, bright cherry, cupped. 
Colbert, dark crimson, shaded. 
Cynthia, lilac blush, cupped. 
Cambronne, crimson purple, large. 
Duc d’Orleans Pontuée, spotted rose. 
Fleur d’Amour, shaded crimson. 
Guerin’s Gift, bright rose, very perfect. 
Grand Tuscany, crimson, yellow centre. 
Henrieuse Surprise, crimson purple. 
Kean, crimson scarlet, fine, cupped. 
La Moscowa, dark crimson, cupped. 
Leopold I., crimson. 

Madame Dubarry, crimson purple. 
Nelly, blush tinged with fawn, cupped. 
Ohl, dark crimson, scarlet shaded. 
Pharericus, rosy red, large. 

Petroville, fine red. 

Roi de Naples, blush, rose centre. 
Rouge Admirable, purplish red. 
Rouge Eblouissante, crimson scarlet. 
Tricolor, purple, mottled, compact. 
TricolorSuperba, crimson, white stripes. 


Triomphe de Flore, red, fine, compact. 
Vesta, scarlet crimson, very large. 
Violette Rouge, violet, marbled. 
Village Maid, purple-striped. 
Village Maid (New), red striped. 
William IV., bright rose, large. 
William Tell, rose-edges, blush, large. 
This class of Roses are very showy, 
and brilliant in colour; they make 
good show Roses. Prune six to twelve 
inches in length, thinning the old wood 
out moderately. Rich and rather stiff 
soil will suit this class well. 


HYBRID CHINA. 


Aurora, crimson purple, striped. 

Belle Marie, pale rose, red centre. 
Becquet, crimson centre, edges purple. 
Blairii, No. 2, blush, rose centre, p. 
Beauty of Billiard, bright crimson. 
Camuzet Cameée, delicate pink. 
Coupe d’Amour, deep rose, cupped p. 
Comtesse de Lacepede, pale blush. 
Chenedole, crimson, large, cupped. 
Chancellor, purplish crimson, compact, 
Colonel Coombes, red, lilac, spotted. 
Duke of Devonshire, lilac rose, striped. 
Daphne, carmine, distinct, double. 
Fimbriata, bright red. 

Fulgens, crimson velvet, cupped p. 
General Lamarque, violet purple. 
General Christiana, cherry, distinct. 
General Allard, rosy red. 

General Kleber, purplish red. 

Grand Mogul, dark crimson, fine form. 
Hypocrate, rose, superb. 

Hortensia, deep blush. 

Hooker’s Prince Albert, pink, cupped. 
La Tourterelle, dove colour. 

La Grandeur, rose, compact. 

Lord Nelson, velvety, black lake. 
Marie de Nerrea, light pink blush. 
Magna Rosea, blush, large, cupped p. 
Marechal Soult, vermilion, double. 
Madame Plantier, white, double. 
Ne-plus-ultra, carmine, globular. 
Pucelta de Jaques, dark puce, compact. 
Princess Augusta, purple crimson, p. 
Promothée, rosy lilac. 

Pierre Petite, rosy violet, compact, p. 
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Stadtholder, blush, large and double, p. 
Smith’s Seedling, carmine, large. 
Volney, lilac, large and compact. 
Victor Hugo, rosy lilac, large and full. 


These should be pruned carefully, 
say the shoots to be shortened and left 
from twelve to eighteen inches long 
Thin out the old wood. Those marked 
p. are best adapted for pillar Roses, 
and have a beautiful effect on short 
stems about 2ft. in height. They all 
form fine standards. 


‘HYBRID BOURBON. 


Celine, rose. 

Charles Duval, rose, large, double, 
Coupe d’ Hebe, deep pink, large. 
Dombrowskii, scarlet, distinct. 
Double Margin Hip, pink margin. 
Elizabeth Plantier, crimson and purple. 
Great Western, crimson and purple, 
Henrie Barbet, crimson, cupped. 

Las Casas, rose, very large. 

Lord John Russell, rose, large. 
Richelieu Duval, pink, large, double. 


These are all beautiful, and form 
fine standards or dwarfs. They are all 
robust in habit, and make the finest 
pole and climbing Roses for this locality. 


MOSS ROSES. - 


Blush, fine, distinct and compact. 
Celina, crimson, large. 

Kclatante, rose, large and double. 
Luxembourg, purplish crimson. 
Prolific, dwarf, cupped. 

Princess Royal, dark crimson, large. 
Red Moss, large and double. 
Scarlet Moss, large and double. 
Unique de Provence, white. 

White Bath, often striped, mossy. 


The above will be found best as 
dwarf or half standards ; they require 
to be pruned closely : all very fragrant. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Augustine Mouchelet, purplish rose. 
Aubernon, crimson. 

Aricia, lilac pink, globular and double. 
Baron Prevost, pale rose, large. 
Comte de Paris, dark crimson, large. 
De Neuilly, rose, large. 

Duchess of Sutherland (Laffay’s), rose. 
Duchesse de Nemours, rose, large. 
Doctor Marx, carmine, very large. 
Ear] Talbot, deep rosy pink, very large. 
Edward Jesse, dark purple, shaded. 
Fulgorie, deep rose. 

Grand Roi, rose, very large. 

Ladoiska Marin, bright rose. 
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Louis Bonaparte, rosy crimson, large. 
La Reine, bright rose tinged with lilac. 
Lady Alice Peel, rosy carmine large. 
Lady Sefton, lilac blush, large. 
Madame Laffay, rose, superb. 

Mrs. Elliott, rosy lilac, large. 
Marechal Soult, red, purple shaded. 
Marquissa Boccella, pink, large. 
Melanie Cornu, reddish crimson. 
Madame Dameme, rosy lilac, large. 
Princesse Helene, lilac rose. 
Prudence Reser, pink, fawn centre. 
Rivers (Laffay’s), red tinged lilac. 
Reine de la Guillotiére, crimson. 
Robin Hood, rosy red, large. 
William Jesse, crimson, black tinged. 


This class of Roses are found to grow 
and flower most luxuriantly as short 
standards and dwarfs. 


NOISETTE ROSES. 


Aimée Vibert, white. 

Fellenberg, crimson. 

Jaune Desprez, reddish yellow. 
Luxembourg, or Hardy, purplish rose. 
La Biche, pale rose and white. 
Lamarque, sulphur yellow. 

Sir Walter Scott, rose. 


These are good pillar or climbing 
Roses, and adapted for wall or trellis 
work ; they are all perpetual bloomers. 


DAMASK PERPETUAL. 


Antinous, dark crimson, double. 
Crimson Four Seasons, 

D’ Angers, delicate rose. 

Four Seasons, red, semi-double. 
Fabert’s Grand Perpetual, rose, large. 


DAMASK ROSES. 


La Ville de Bruxelles, rose. 
Madame Hardy, white, cupped, large. 
Painted Damask, or Leda, blush. 


. ROSA ALBA. 


Felicité Parmentier, rosy flesh. 
Josephine Beauharnais, rosy flesh. 

La Séduisante, white, bush centre, large. 
Princesse de Lamballe, white. 
Pompone Blanc, delicate rose. 

Queen of Denmark, blush, rosy centre. 
Sophie de Marcilly, pale flesh, large. 


BOURBON ROSES. 


Augustine, Lelleur, compact. 
Armosa, or Napoleon, pink, globular. 
Acidalie, white, large, globular. 
A’petales creneles, rich, ribbed rose. 
Bouquet de Flore, light carmine. 
Celimene, clear blush, double. 
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Comice de Seine et Marne, variable. 
Ceres, rose. 

Duc de Chartres, deep rose, large, full. 
Emilie Courtier, pale rose, large. 
Julie Deloynes, white, double. 
Latifolia, rose, double. 

Lady Canning, rosy lilac, double. 

La Gracieuse, red crimson, large. 
Luxembourg, carmine, superb. 

Le Grenadier, purplish crimson. 
Madame Nerard, delicate blush, large. 
Madame Lacharme, delicate flesh. 
Nerine, rose, double. 

Phenix, reddish purple, double. 
Pierre de St. Cyr, pale rose, robust. 
Queen, fawn-coloured rose. 

Reine des Vierges, flesh, large. 
Souchet, deep crimson, large and full. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, flesh, large. 
Theresita, deep rose, cupped. 

This is one of the most beautiful 
classes of autumnal Roses we have, 
the foliage being good, colours bril- 
liant; they grow and bloom freely, 
and are very hardy. 


TEA-SCENTED CHINA. 


Adam, blush rose, large and double. 
Aurora, sulphur tinged with pink, large. 
Bougere, deep rosy bronze, very large. 
Barbot, yellow edges tinged with rose. 
Caroline, delicate pink, rosy centre. 
Comte de Paris, flesh-coloured rose. 
Duchesse de Mecklenburgh, straw. 
Devoniensis, creamy white. 

Goubault, rose centre, buff, large. 
Gloire de Hardy, pink, large. 
Hymenée, blush, centre sulphur. 
Hardy, deep pink, large and double. 
Irma, deep blush, large and double. 
Macarthay, bright rose. 

Niphetos, creamy white, large and full. 
Safrano, bright fawn. 


Loughborough Nursery, Brixton. 
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Taglioni, creamy white, centre buff. 


These grow and flower freely, requir- 
ing the same protection during winter 
as China Roses. This and the fol- 
lowing class of China Roses are well 
adapted for pot culture. 


CHINA. 


Archduke Charles, shaded rose. 
Cramoisie Supérieure, velvety crimson. 
Fugene Beauharnais, amaranth, large. 
Fitz Eliza, blush, large and double. 
Fabvier, scarlet, semi-double. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, flesh, large and double. 
Madame Chavent, rosy pink, large. 
White. 

Yellow. 


BRIERS, AUSTRIAN. 


Harrisonii, bright yellow, cupped. 
Persian Yellow, orange yellow. 
White Banksia. 

Yellow Banksia. 


EVERGREEN ROSES. 


Adelaide d’Orleans, pinkish rose. 
Félicité Perpetue, cream. 
Princess Marie, bright pink. 
STANDARD WEEPING ROSES. 
Worked on Tall Stems. 


‘| Ayreshire Rugo. 


Boursault Amadis. 

Boursault Elegan s. 

Multiflora Laure Davoust. 
Noisette La Biche. 

Noisette Jaune Desprez. 
Noisette Luxembourg. 
Sempervirens Félicité Perpetue. 
Sem pervirens Princess Maria. 
Sempervirens Princesse Louise. 





CHEAP PROTECTING HOUSES. 


A suort time since I paid ‘‘a visit to the Roses at Sawbridgeworth,” 
and entirely unite with the writer of the interesting article under that 
title in the feelings of gratification which it is evident that visit 
afforded him. I also saw, and was much interested in, some very 
light, yet apparently very durable and certainly very cheap, erections, 
which, though filled with fruit-trees, were equally well adapted to 
plant cultivation. Now, if Mr. Rivers would furnish you with a de- 
scription of these, their cost, the mode of heating &c., with sketches 
to illustrate the same, it would form a most interesting paper in the 
winter months, and greatly oblige very many besides. 


. Dursley Mere. J. Horon. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL INFORMATION. 


Dr. Mactean of Colchester, whose name is well known as a success- 
ful florist, has very kindly handed us the accompanying paper. We 
very heartily respond to his wish, that ‘‘ others may follow his exam- 
ple, and in a similar manner enrich our pages with their practical 
observations.” How many there are, both able and willing, who are 


deterred from contnbuting by a dread of appearing in print, even . 


under an initial! This is much to be regretted. Ep. 


ROSE INSECTS. 


In compliance with your request, I send you a paper for The Florist, 
and in so doing, only hope that many others, far better qualified 
than myself, may follow my example, because I feel assured that 
your valuable periodical has been begun in the right spirit, has 
already acquired for its editor much credit, and must eventually be- 
come a valuable medium of communication with all those who take 
an interest in the cultivation of flowers. 

You may feel surprised that I should have chosen an entomolo- 
gical subject, because I am only known to you as an amateur florist ; 
I am, however, quite as partial to the study of entomology as to that 
of flowers, and I felt assured that the history of any insect which 
proves destructive to our favourite of all favourites—the Rose — 
could not be otherwise than interesting to the readers of The Florist. 
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About eight years ago, my Roses were devoured by the larve of 
a species of Tenthredo* (an insect at first sight not very unlike the 
gooseberry caterpillar) to such an extent that many buds of choice 
kinds, which had been inserted into stocks the preceding autumn, 
and which had grown with great luxuriance, were completely stripped 
of their foliage by these destructive creatures. Some of them were 
consequently imprisoned and fed with their natural food till they 
had perfected their growth, when they constructed for themselves 
small hard cases (cocoons). In these they remained till the following 
spring, when, to my great satisfaction, beautiful orange-coloured in- 
sects (similar to figures 1 and 3 in plate) were produced from them. 
Having discovered the perfect insect by artificial means, my next 
object was to find him out in his natural habitation, and before many 
days I had the good fortune to detect the female in the very act of de- 
positing her eggs in the succulent shoot of a Rose-bush. (See fig. 1.) 
The eggs are, indeed, deposited beneath the bark, and the insect seems 
to make use of great exertion in perforating it with its ovipositor. From 
ten to twenty or more eggs are deposited in each shoot, which, in about 
twenty days, give birth to young larve of a greenish colour. These 
larve soon find their way to the foliage, upon which they feed till 
they have arrived at their full growth, which is in rather more than 
a month. 

Considerable mischief is done to the young wood of the Rose by 
this insect. For on that side of the shoot in which the eggs are 
deposited the bark dies, and consequently ceases to elongate; on the 
other side, however, elongation continues, which causes a peculiar 
twist in the branch, and renders it very unsightly. (See fig. 6.) 

The perfect insect is by no means shy, but allows itself to be 
taken by the hand, and the larve are very conspicuous; so that no 
great trouble will be required in preventing them from becoming too 
numerous. 

Considerable irregularity occurs in the appearance of this insect, 
some coming forth as early as the end of May, others not till the end 
of July; hence the larve are feeding upon the leaves of the Rose 
during the whole summer. I have seen some of them full grown by 
the beginning of June, others feeding as late as the beginning of 
Septcmber. 


TREATMENT OF THE RANUNCULUS. 


Tue past month being the flowering season of the Ranunculus, many 
a happy meeting of connoisseurs has taken place around the beds of 
enthusiastic cultivators. Discussions, full of warmth and life, have 
been held about the properties of the new-come flowers; priority 
being given to seedlings for the first time bloomed, then to new im- 
ports, and lastly to the old standing favourites. Here one is extolled, 

* Hylotoma Rose; vide Curtis’s British Entomology (fol. and pl. 65), in 


which a description of the genus, and minute dissection of one of its species, will 
be found well worthy of the reader’s inspection. 
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there one condemned, and for some hard by, excuses are urged with 
eloquence—the season, the soil, the late planting, the wireworm, 
the early frost or the later drought, or this and that ill-grown, half- 
developed bloom would have been splendid! It is a great fact, that 
all floral meetings are not happy ones. There is now and then a call 
for sympathy and condolence. The hopes of April are not realised 
in June, and the cause must be discovered, argued, settled. ‘ ’Tis 
the drought, and no mistake,” exclaim three elderly practical-looking 
gentlemen in an instant. ‘‘ But,’’ says Mr. Newbegin, ‘‘ Dr. Horner, 
in The Florist for June, lays down emphatically as a rule, ‘ Let not 
one drop [of water] be given in hot, droughty weather. ’’ Heat and 
drought, but no water! and here arises matter for a whole after- 
noon’s argumentation. 

I do not propose to follow the dialogue ; but having been a grower 
for some years, and having treated some beds with, some without 
water, some with shade and some without, also in soils of greater 
or less tenacity of moisture, I am constrained to come to a conclusion 
in antagonism with that of your respected correspondent. Water 
without shade is admitted to be a great injury in hot weather; but 
with shade and judicious administration, I feel assured of its utility 
and necessity in the majority of seasons. It will be of great advan- 
tage to your readers to know whether Dr. Horner’s practice relates 
to one or two-year old seedlings only, or to old flowers : if confined 
to the former, his directions must be restricted to that class of flowers, 
and are almost valueless to the general cultivator. It would be use- 
ful also to be informed of the character and depth of his subsoil; and 
whether there is any thing in the situation of his garden in respect 
of supply of moisture from beneath the surface, coolness of tempera- 
ture, or other features not generally to be found in the garden of the 
Ranunculus grower, and which would justify, in his case, the aban- 
donment of artificial watering, when, as a general rule, it might not 
be dispensed with. 

I trust that the opinions of observant and experienced men on 
this matter may find their place in some future Numbers of your 
valuable work, for the profit of many who are hitherto not altogether 
satisfied with their culture of this beautiful flower. 


July 5. EXPERIMENTES, 


A FEW REMARKS 


ON THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE BLOOM OF THE - 
PRESENT SEASON, NEW VARIETIES, &c. 


FROM OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


Atrtuoues these flowers have been shewn generally in great perfec- 
tion this season, large and well marked, yet, in some localities, from 
thrips and other causes, the bloom has not been satisfactory. At 
the metropolitan exhibitions in July, these favourites formed the prin- 
cipal attraction, and merited all the encomiums bestowed on them. 
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Picotees have advanced towards perfection as rapidly as Carna- 
tions have been slow; and the former are decidedly the greater 
favourites. Much improvement has taken place in the manner of 
shewing these flowers of late, yet much remains to be done. So- 
cieties, in printing their list of prizes, should state dimensions of 
boxes, and other particulars, and enforce uniformity among the exhi- 
bitions, or provide stands for the purpose. In the Midland Counties 
we have seen them shewn in bottles; and though the flowers gene- 
rally were good, yet the mode of shewing entirely destroyed the 
agreeable effect that would have been produced by proper arrange- 
ments. 

The greatest drawback to a general good bloom was the sudden 
change from so much cold rain in Apni to the burning hot weather 
in May; and those who took the precaution of slightly shading 
their plants in the heat of the day, were well repaid for their trouble. 
‘‘Haythorn’s hexagon garden-net”’ is admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and has the advantage of being reasonable in price. In 
Seedlings there has not been a large number of first-rate flowers 
brought forward, but rather a falling off from the previous season. 

In Picotees, the best we have seen are Burroughes’ Lorina, light 
P. E., and Jenny Lind, light R. E.; Fellows’ La Polka, heavy rose ; 
E. Matthews’ Juno, light P. E., ditto Witch, of the same class. A 
good light purple was shewn at the Surrey, we believe by Mr. San- 
dilands. Mr. Matthews has two good light purples, Blanche and 
Ann Page. Borrenger’s Miss Turner, heavy R. E., and England’s 
Queen, are also fine flowers. Marris’s Prince Albert, heavy P. E., 
is a noble variety, having a good number of well-formed and well- 
arranged petals, without confusion, in the centre; and Prince of 
Wales, heavy R. E., is equal to the former: these are about the best of 
their respective classes. Ely’s Jenny Lind is a chaste heavy P. E., but 
not large; Youell’s Gem, light R. E., has proved to be fully up to the 
description given of it in No. Il. of The Florist, and is a very desirable 
variety. 

Those sent out last season, many of which may not be generally 
known, but are deserving a place in every collection, are the follow- 
ing—First must stand May’s Juliet, a noble light-edged variety, fine 
substance, with beautifully formed petals andflower. Burroughes’ Amy, 
light P. E., has well maintained its high character. Headley’s Venus, 
heavy scarlet, a fine variety, and very good grower; ditto King James, 
heavy, R. E., a little undersized, but the best of its class, and very 
attractive. May’s Jessica, heavy P. E.; ditto Portia, heavy P. E., have 
been produced in very superior condition. Edmond’s Jenny Lind, 
and Ernest, both light R. E., have fully maintained the opinion given 
of them last season. The former is the better of the two, but small 
compared with the latter. Mrs. Trahar, a flower that had raised so 
much expectation, has been quite a failure, being httle more than 
semi-double. Cox’s Regina is one of the best formed, light P.E., 
but rather small. Holliday’s Countess of Spencer is a flower in the 
heavy P. E. class, and a very good flower it is ; also Holliday’s Queen 
of Roses, heavy rose E., a flower of good promise—we believe these 
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latter two are not yet out. Some remarkably fine specimens of Mrs. 
Barnard have been shewn; this flower is a universal favourite, and 
it is almost as universally the opinion of florists that it is a break 
from Miss Desborough, and not a new variety from seed. Princess 
. Royal, Princess Alice, Duke of Newcastle, Enchantress, and Wild- 
mar’s Isabella, have been very fine among the older varieties. In 
Carnations we have not so much progress to report. 

There have been but few Seedlings shewn, the best being May’s 
Prince Arthur and Romeo, both fine “full rose flakes. Of those sent 
out last season, Earl Spencer, P. F., has been first-rate, although 
we hear in some localities it has not done well. May’s Ariel, fine 
full R. F., and Lorenzo, also good; both remarkably well marked, 
and very dissimilar in shade of colour. Slater’s Gladiator, C.B., 
full, but very inferior in white and marking. Holliday’s Lord Ran- 
cliffe, S. B., ditto Grand Master, C. B., Queen of Purples, P. F., and 
Thomas Hewlett, C. B., are deserving flowers. Ward's Sarah Payne, 
delicate P. P. B., beautiful white, at times deficient in marking. 
Puxley’s Ibrahim Pasha, a novel and good flower in the same class. 
Holliday’s J. Sharp, Esq. is a C.B. of most excellent quality, but 
not large. May’s Edgar and Caliban have good white, are well 
formed, good in size, but occasionally rather pale. Headley’s Lord 
Hardinge, J.B., has been shewn fine, but this variety, we believe, 
has not been sent out. In old kinds, Admiral Curzon, S. B., Flora’s 
Garland, R. F., Lady Ely, R. F., Lovely Ann, R.F., King of Scar- 
lets, S.F., Beauty of Woodhouse, P. F., Milwood’s Premier, P. F., 
Puxley’s Prince Albert, C. B., ditto Princess Royal, R. F., Lord Mil- 
ton, C. B., Count Pauline, C. B., Brutus, S. B., Splendid, S.B., _ have 
been exhibited in truly excellent condition. 





NORFOLK AND NORWICH HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society held its Carnation and Picotee show on Wednesday, 
July 26. 

The Carnations and Picotees were fndly grown, and would have 
made a rich display with uniform stands. We hope to see the 
example of the Horticultural Society of London followed here; no 
one would be more pleased than the exhibitors themselves by such 
an arrangement. 

The leading Picotees were, Fellowes’ La Polka, heavy rose; Bur- 
roughs’ Lorina, light purple; May’s Juliet, ditto; Youell’s Gem, 
Headley’s Venus, and Burroughs’ Amy. 

Mr. Bircham of Hedenham exhibited some fine Hollyhocks, 
seen to advantage by shewimg the principal part of the spike. The 
best were, Sanguinea, Queen of Roses, Bircham’s No. 1, Rosea 
Superba, Model of Perfection, Black Prince, and Napoleon. The 
awards were made as follows: 

Carnations. — Members’ Prizes. Best twelve, Rev. Charles 
Fellowes, for Puxley’s Princess Royal, Count Paulina, Seely’s Prin- 
cess Royal, Bright Venus, Colcut’s Juba, Strong’s Linneus, Village 
Maid, Flora’s Garland, Hales’ Prince Albert, Mrs. Brand, Harriet, 
Puxley’s Prince Albert. Second best, the Rev. J. Burroughes, for 
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Privateer, Norwich Rival, Flora Maclvor, Sherwood's Corynthus, 
Lady Gardner, Lord Stanley, Admiral Curzon, Norman’s Duke of 
Wellington, Lady Ely, No. 105, Wallace's Bonny Lass, Jeeve’s 
Maryanne. 

Picorrres.—Best eighteen, Rev. C. Fellowes, for La Polka, Lady 
Douro, Mrs. Barnard, Green’s Queen Victoria, Sir W. Middleton, 
Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Mrs. Bevan, Astrea, Enchantress, Wild- 
man’s Isabella, Hermione, Burroughs’ President, Lady A. Peel, 
Cook’s President, Vespasian, Agnodice, Brinklow’s Duchess, Wain’s 
Queen Victoria. Second best, Robert Fellowes, Jun., Esq., for Pre- 
sident, Gertrude, Enchantress, Burroughs’ President, Mrs. Barnard, 
Sir W. Middleton, Lady Chesterfield, Duke of Newcastle, Isabella, 
Juliet, Sebastian, Jenny Lind, Fair Flora, Portia, Ancelin, Duke of 
Wellington, Mrs. Traher, Purple Perfection. Third, Rev. J. Bur- 
roughes, for Sir William Middleton, Youell’s Gem, Craske’s Queen, 
Wildman’s Isabella, Mrs. Bevan, Vespasian, Wilmer’s Princess 
Royal, President, White Bob, Lorina, May’s Jessica, Headley’s 
Venus, Masterpiece, May’s Sebastian, Lady Peel, Madam Bo- 
sanquet, King James, Sharpe’s Duke of Wellington. Best twelve, 
Robert Fellowes Esq., for Sir W. Middleton, Juliet, Queen Vic- 
toria, Mrs. Bevan, Queen Mab, Gertrude, Enchantress, Mrs. Bar- 
nard, President, Princess Royal, Amy, Isabella. Second best, Rev. 
C. Fellowes, for Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Sir W. Middleton, Mrs. 
Bevan, Lady A. Peel, Lady Douro,’ Clarendon, Green’s Queen Vic- 
toria, Cavaignac, Enchantress, Vespasian, Wildman’s Isabella, As- 
trea. Third, Rev. J. Burroughes, for,Lady Alice Peel, Youell’s Gem, 
Lorina, Mrs. Bevan, Wildman’s Isabella, President, Wilmer’s Prin- 
cess Royal, May’s Sebastian, Ajax, Headley’s King James, General 
Jackson, Headley’s Venus. Best six yellows, Robert Fellowes, Esgq., 
for Merope, George the Third, Euphemia, Unique, Queen Victoria, 
Countess of Ashburnham. Second best, ditto, Rev. C. Fellowes. 

Batsams.—Best collection, Mr. Stacy. 

Fucusras.—Best twelve, G. Morse, Esq.; best eight, J. N. 
Waite, Jun., Esq.; ditto single plants (Corymbiflora and Fulgens), 
Mrs. Hodge. 

Rosgs.—Equal best twelve, R. Fellowes, Esq. and Rev. J. Bur- 
roughes. 

Various other prizes were awarded for stove and green-house 
plants, fruits, vegetables, &c., for the enumeration of which we are 
sorry to say we have no room. 


MIDLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue second exhibition of this Society was held in the Lecture Hall, 
Derby, on Tuesday, the 25th July. The Carnations and Picotees 
formed the principal attraction, to which we shall confine our report. 
A very large number was put up for competition ; and, although 
generally small, they were in good character. Mr. Dodwell’s blooms 
had the advantage of size as well as quality, and proved that a good 
full flower is as much prized in the Midland counties as in the South. 
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. We noticed an improvement, viz. that of shewing the blooms on 
cards; but a still greater reform is wanted, namely, to exhibit stands 
of twelve dissimilar Picotees as well as Carnations, instead of the 
odd way of shewing Carnations and Picotees mixed, and the still 
greater oddity of shewing eleven blooms. Class-shewing is also 
carried to too great an extent; three in a class would be quite suffi- 
cient. Mr. Merryweather’s new scarlet flake, Jenny Lind, is a full- 
sized, well-formed flower, but has a dull, bad white. 


COLLECTIONS OF CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 


For the best collection (an extra prize offered by Mr. Dodwell), 
Mr. Adams, for Admiral Curzon, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Milwood’s 
Premier, Bottomley’s Beauty of Brighouse, Brooks’ Flora’s Garland, 
Wood’s Princess Alice, Burroughs’ Amy, Burroughs’ Mrs. Bevan, 
Wilmer’s Princess Royal, Barnard’s Mrs. Barnard. 

For the best pair of Carnations (also offered by Mr. Dodwell), Mr. 
Merryweather, for Hepworth’s True Briton and Merryweather’s Jenny 
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For the best pair of Picotees, Mr. Adams, for Wood’s Princess 
Alice and May’s Sebastian. 

For the best collection (Society’s prize), Mr. Dodwell, for Admiral 
Curzon, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Cardinal Wolsey, Brooks’ Flora’s 
Garland, Milwood’s Premier, May’s Portia, Sharp’s L’Elégant, Wild- 
man’s Isabella, Edmonds’ Jenny Lind, Headley’s Venus, and Bar- 
nard’s Mrs. Barnard. Second, Mr. Merryweather, for True Briton, 
Puxley’s Prince Albert, Lady Gardner, Mansley’s Beauty of Wood- 
house, Wilson’s William the Fourth, Unknown, Field Marshal, Mrs. 
Bevan, Duchess of Cambridge, Green’s Queen, and Lady Alice Peel. 
Third, Mr. Pearson, for Hale’s Prince Albert, Ely’s Lord Milton, 
Wilson’s Harriet, Wigg’s Earl of Leicester, Queen of Sheba, En- 
chantress (Matthew’s), Favourite, Sir William Middleton, Green’s 
Queen, Wain’s Queen. No fourth pan could be placed, three exhi- 
bitors being disqualified for want of a light rose Picotee. 


SINGLE BLOOMS IN CLASSES.— AMATEURS’ CLASS, 


Scarlet Bizarres. Premier, Mr. Dodwell, Admiral Curzon, ditto, 
Elliott’s Duke of Sutherland; Mr. Pearson, Jolly Dragoon; Dodwell, 
Admiral Curzon; Merryweather, Hepworth’s True Briton; Adams, 
Duke of Sutherland; Pearson, Twitchett’s Don John; Dodwell, 
Colcut’s Juba.— Crimson Bizarres. Premier, Mr. Dodwell, Ely’s 
Great Britain, Ditto, Ely’s Duke of Bedford; Mr. Pearson, Ely’s 
Lord Milton; Broughton, Wood’s William the Fourth; Merry- 
weather, Paul Pry; Dodwell, Puxley’s Prince Albert; Ely’s Duke 
of Kent; Broughton, Wood’s William the Fourth.—Scarlet Flakes. 
Premier, Mr. Dodwell, Addenbrook’s Lydia; Mr. Merryweather, for 
his Jenny Lind; Broughton, Unknown; Merryweather, Wilson’s 
William the Fourth ; Dodwell, Beauty of Brighouse; Parkinson, 
O’Brien’s Fireball; Lowe, Hufton’s Foxhunter; Pearson, Unknown. 
— Rose Flakes. Premier, Dodwell, Lady Gardner ; Pearson, Ely’s 
Lady Ely ; Dodwell, May’s Lorenzo; Merryweather, Wilson’s Har- 
niet ; Dodwell, Brooks’ Flora’s Garland, Barringer’s Apollo, Ely’s 
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Lovely Ann; Parkinson, Wood’s Rosabella.—Purple Flakes. Premier, 
Mr. Dodwell, for Milwood’s Premier; Merryweather, for Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Martin’s President, and Brabbin’s Squire Meynell ; 
Dodwell, Ely’s John Wright; Adams, Turner’s Princess Charlotte ; 
Pearson, ‘Taylor's Lord Byron.— Heavy Purple Picotees. Premier, 
Adams, Wood’s Princess Alice; Dodwell, Ely’s Field Marshal, and 
May’s Olivia; Merryweather, Field Marshal ; Dodwell, Wood's 
Princess Alice, Burroughs’ President, May's Jessica; Merryweather, 
May’s Jessica.—Light Purple Picotees. Premier, Dodwell, Bur- 
roughs’ Amy, Sharp’s L’Elégant, Burroughs’ Amy; Merryweather, 
Seedling; Pearson, Matthew’s Enchantress, Gidden’s Vespasian ; 
Dodwell, Burroughs’ Duke of Newcastle; Lowe, Sharp’s Gem. 
—Heavy Red Picotees. Premier, Dodwell, Headley’s King James, 
Wildman’s Isabella, Duchess of Cambridge, May’s Sebastian, Ely’s 
Sir Robert Sale; Merryweather, Duchess of Cambridge; Dodwell, 
Sir William Middleton; Parkinson, Ely’s Mrs. Horner.—Light-edge 
Red Picotees. Premier, Dodwell, Mrs. Bevan, ditto, Northampton 
Bride, Gibbon’s Catherine, Costar’s Delectus, Kirtland’s Princess 
Royal, Burroughs’ Emma; Lowe, Sharp’s Gem.—Heavy Rose Pico- 
tees. Premier, Dodwell, Green’s Queen, Wilmer’s Princess Royal, 
Proconsul, Headley’s Venus; Merryweather, Green’s Victoria, May’s 
Prospero; Adams, Easom’s Rosa Mundi; Dodwell, Headley’s Venus. 
—Light-edge Rose Picotees. Premier, Dodwell, Mrs. Barnard, Mr. 
Merryweather, Lady Alice Peel; Dodwell, Garratt’s Lady Dacre, 
Marris’s Madeline, Duchess of Beaufort; Merryweather, Gidden’s 
Diana. 
NURSERYMEN’S CLASS. 


Scarlet Bizarres. Premier, Lakin, Admiral Curzon, 1 and 2, ditto, 
ditto.— Crimson Bizarres. Premier, Lakin, Lord Brougham, King 
Alfred.—Scarlet Flakes. Premier, Lakin, Wilmer’s Venella, O’ Brien’s 
Transcendent, Wilson’s William the Fourth.—Purple Flakes. Pre- 
mier, Thomas Gibbons, Squire Meynell; Lakin, Bellerephon, Pre- 
mier.-—Rose Flakes. Premier, Thomas Gibbons, Lady Ely; Lakin, 
Miss Walker ; Gibbons, Lady Ely.— Heavy Purple Picotees. Premier, 
Gibbons, Trip to Cambridge; Lakin, Nulli Secundus, ditto.— Light 
Purple. Premier, Gibbons, Enchantress; Lakin, Perfection, John’s 
Prince Albert.—Heavy Red. Premier, Lakin, Mrs. Horner, Catherine ; 
Gibbons, Gidden’s Teazer.— Light Red. Premier, Gibbons, Youell’s 
Gem, Mrs. Bevan; Lakin, ditto.—Heavy-edged Rose. Premier, Gib- 
bons, Wilmer’s Princess Royal; Lakin, Ely’s King of Roses, Bar- 
ringer’s Rose. 


I PAIN YE DU On, 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


AvagicuLas.—Auriculas make considerable growth this month. The 
fine summer foliage is fast withering, and giving place to the 
more sturdy and compact of autumn. The plants must be kept 

_ clean, and a moderate supply of water given, to keep a growing 
moisture ; let them have light showers in preference to watering. 
Slightly stir the surface of the soil occasionally, and add a little 
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fresh compost when you find the roots bare. If any of the fine 
plants selected for next spring’s exhibitions throw up their trusses 
of bloom, they must not be allowed to flower; the safest way to 
prevent this is, to carefully rub the buds off the tops of the stems. 
This plan is safer than breaking the stem ; for by the latter mode 
rapid decomposition often follows the wound, endangering the 
loss of the plant. The foliage is also liable to die off in a soft 
pulpy state when this is the case; if the leaf is not ripe enough 
to remove, cut out the affected part, and never suffer this sort of 
decay to reach the stem. About this time several sorts of cater- 
pillars attack Auriculas, and sadly disfigure the foliage; search 
for, and destroy them, at every opportunity. J.T. Nevivux. 


CARNATIONS AND Picotgrs.— This is the least exciting month through- 
out the year with these flowers. The soil for potting the layers 
in should be prepared, and kept tolerably dry; the potting may 
be commenced towards the end of the month, placing a pair of 
plants in large 60-sized pots, or one plant in a middle-sized 60. 
We have a decided objection to very early potting. We remember 
secing, in 1846, a large collection potted up for wintering about 
the 20th of August, and being anxious to know how they suc- 
ceeded through the winter, we made inquiry of the owner of this 
collection in the following spring, as to how they had wintered. 
The answer was, that they had ‘nearly all gone off.’’ Never- 
theless, pot in time, in order that the roots may feel the pot before 
winter commences. The compost for spring potting should also 
be prepared. C, Turner. 


Dauuias.—Protecting the blooms will be the principal occupation of 
the Dahlia grower this month, unless he has a late piece, which 
will require tying, thinning, and disbudding, as directed in the last 
Number of The Florist. If the shades or other contrivances used 
for protecting the blooms do not admit of plenty of air, they 
should be removed a short time during morning and evening. 
Many fine blooms are rendered useless by placing them under 
the shade in too young a state, by making them so tender that 
they will not stand the journey to the exhibition; we prefer 
them, generally, one-third grown before shading ;. but, as soon as 
the petals elevate themselves above the disc, secure the heads in 
such a manner that they cannot sustain injury from other parts 
of the plant by friction. Seed should be secured as soon and 
as often as it can be found ripe. The best Dahlia show of the 
season, both for seedlings and named varieties, will take place on 
the 13th September, in the Surrey Zoological Gardens, under 
the auspices of the Royal South London Floricultural Society. 

C. Turner. 


Epacrises.—These need not be disturbed, although in some measure 
suffering from continued heavy rains; a few dry days, which we hope 
to be blessed with by-and-by, will put them all to rights. Keep the 
pots free from weeds as well as the surrounding ground ; nothing 
looks more slovenly than to see them peeping their heads up be- 
tween the flower-pots. Should this month prove genial, and 
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even the two first weeks in October, Epacrises are better out of 

doors than in; about that time many varieties will shew for 

flower, when they should be directly housed, and the temperature 

of the house regulated according to whether you want an early or 

late bloom ; by this means you may hasten or retard at least six 

weeks, Water in moderation. W. H. Srory. 
Whitehill, 19th Aug. 


Ericas.—The long continuance of heavy rain, with occasional gleams 
of sunshine, and a close, dense atmosphere, renders it necessary 
to immediately remove this class of plants into the house. Mine 
are become perfectly soddened, with unmistakeable symptoms of 
mildew. I have had them removed into their winter quarters, 
giving all the air possible, by removing the side and end lights. 
I would recommend the adoption of this treatment to all who have 
been visited with such torrents as have fallen lately in this part 
of the country. Presuming my suggestion has been acted upon, 
the outsides of the pots nicely washed, drainage looked to, slugs 
and snails destroyed, weeds and moss removed, and the plants 
stayed, go carefully through them, one by one, to detect and, 
where found, to sulphur every mildewed spot. As this operation 
requires care, in order that the plant may not be disfigured more 
than is necessary, I will describe my mode of proceeding. When 
mildew first commences its attack, it will be seen in small blotches 
on the present or previous year's growths; the stem, as well as 
the foliage surrounding it, being often infested with what a casual 
observer would suppose to be a little whitish dust; this in a short 
time turns to a rusty brown, and the leaves, after a slight ex- 
posure to the sun, will separate from the stem on the slightest 
touch. It is by no means uniform in its ravages: sometimes it 
will confine itself to isolated spots, and die off, merely leaving a 
remembrance behind in the shape of an inch or so of leafless 
stem; at another it will confine itself to one or perhaps two 
branches of the plant; then again you may observe the entire 
summit of the plant destroyed. But m whatever shape it may 
appear, or to whatever extent, a watchful person cannot fail to 
detect it; and the moment he does, let him fly to the sulphur- 
box. Should the disease but slightly manifest itself in a few 
detached spots, I merely scatter from between my finger and 
thumb a pinch of sulphur vivum, holding the pot sideways over a 
sheet of paper, taking care it shall not lodge on any other part of 
the plant; if the disease has spread in blotches all over, which it 
will do if not timely checked, there is no other remedy than dusting 
the plant, using an old pepper-box for the purpose, washing it off 
with the syringe next day. Having thus done all in your power 
to destroy this pest to Heath-growers, give the plants as much 
air, night and day, as the house will afford (roof-lights to be down 
in dry weather). Should the sun again present his glowing face 
before the middle of the month, a little shading will be necessary 
in the middle of the day. The great object from henceforth will 
be to check growth as much as possible ; consequently, water 
should be sparingly administered. I do not mean that it should 
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be applied in dribblets every day, but altogether withheld until 
the surface of the ball feels dry. Some gardeners are very expert 
in ascertaining the state of the soil, by striking the sides of the 
pots sharply with the knuckle: if the sound emitted be flat and 
solid, no water is needed ; if, on the contrary, a slight ringing or 
vibratory sound follows, water is required. This mode, however, 
will only act on tolerably large pots. As, at this particular time, 
Air is more than usually essential, to aid in restoring the plants 
to a healthy state previous to their winter confinement, lose not a 
breath of it: place your plants on inverted pots, should your 
stage or rack happen not to be composed of open rails, which, 
for this class of plants, is certainly the most desirable mode of 
fitting up a green-house. No doubt some decayed foliage will 
require rubbing off, stray branches confined, and a broken stick 
here and there will present itself: let these little matters be looked 
to; it casts an air of neatness and carefulness through the house. 
Speaking of sticks reminds me of the propriety to use as few as 
possible, supporting only the main branches of those thin, weak- 
wooded varieties, incapable of sustaining their own weight. I 
am induced to repeat this recommendation now, from the fact that 
this mode of confining the plant during the damp weather of 
winter often engenders mildew. Above all things, do not crowd: 
let there be plenty of space for air to circulate freely. 
Whitehill, 19th dug. W. H. Story. 


Fucusias.—Plants that are intended to be started in heat about 
February should be now cut down, kept tolerably dry, and as 
cool as possible. Seedlings of a promising character should be 
treated in the same way, if you do not want to seed them; by 
this means you will get them into growth earlier in the spring, 
and bloom in July, instead of, perhaps, September. The seeding 
a plant no doubt retards its next year’s bloom, as well as weakens 
the constitution of the plant. My seedlings of 1847 have suffered 
much from this cause. W. Hz. Srory. 

Whitehill, 19th Aug. 


PanstEs.—Prepare beds for planting, the first week in October, those 
intended for early spring bloom. Keep the young plants clear, 
and free from all dead or diseased foliage, mildew, &c. Sow 
seed. C. Turner. 


PgLtarconiums.—General attention to the plants of all kinds is re- 
quired to keep them clean from green-fly. Readers must not be 
tired of hearing this, for if they are allowed to accumulate, the 
beauty of the tender foliage will be quite destroyed, and they are 
sure to select it. I have often brushed them off the young shoots, 
and have considered the plant quite clean; but have found, in 
looking them over a few days afterwards, that they were as bad 
as ever; therefore fumigation must be attended to. It will be 
desirable in this month to get the different soils in an open shed, 
ready for repotting for a final shift this year. Stop back young 
plants when ready, allowing them to have two or three eyes to 
break from ; this will make them bushy plants. Seedlings should 
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be shifted from the seed-pans into small pots as soon as they get 

four leaves. Shade them for a few days, until they get established, 

watering them with a fine rose. . 
Isleworth. J. Dosson. 


Pinxs.—The recommendations given in last Number, if not carried 
out, should be attended to as early as possible. Look over your 
Note-book, and give early orders for the new varieties selected 
during the season. Look to the nursery-beds, hoe between the 
plants, and cut down the young weeds, as soon as the soil is suf- 
ficiently dry to admit of it.. Finish putting out the late-rooted 
pipings, and pot off a few pairs of the delicate growing and scarce 
varieties, to insure a stock for next season. J.T. NEvILLE. 


Potyantuusres.—The roots of Polyanthuses may be parted, if 
done at the beginning of the month. Hoe the soil between the 
plants, and keep them clear of weeds. Look over the seedling 
beds, and mark any promising variety that may happen to throw 
up an autumn bloom. Slugs are very numerous this season; the 
beds will require frequent looking-to to keep them clear. Lime 
water will be found of great service for the discovery of slugs in 
the day-time. Commence by well sprinkling a small portion of 
the bed at a time, over the foliage and all, and in a few seconds 
they will be seen quitting their hiding-places in search of a more 
safe retreat. The lime water causes them to throw off a white 
slime, by which they are easily traced and destroyed. 

J.T. NeviLyr. 


Ranuncutuses.—This is a good season for improving the beds by 
deep digging, and the addition of a few barrows of good retentive 
loam, that has been well turned and pulverised. Enrich them 
with a dressing of two or three inches of o/d stable manure. 
Where the soil is esteemed hight for the Ranunculus, the use of 
cow manure is to be preferred. The manure should be well 
forked in, and the soil left in ridges, so as to be exposed to atmos- 
pheric influence. Sow seed in boxes of any portable size, not 
less than five inches deep; let them be well drained. The loam 
for the seed-box should be rather lighter than that in which ma- 
ture roots should be grown: this may be effected by the addition 
of a little vegetable mould. Make the surface fine and even, but 
the soil should not be sifted: press flat with a board, and sow 
regularly. Sprinkle with fine soil just sufficient to hide the seeds. 
The boxes may be plunged in the ground surrounded with some 
material (as soot or lime) to prevent the approaches of slugs. 
Provide means for shelter from heavy rains. Moisture in excess 
is very prejudicial, but a regular and moderate supply is of great 

. importance in the early stages of growth. Tyso anp Son. 


Tux1ips.—The bulbs are now at rest, safely, I hope, in the boxes and 
bags, where we will allow them to remain until our attention is 


again required. J. Hunt. 
High Wycomb. 


Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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PHLOXES. 


WE are indebted to our indefatigable supporter, Mr. Rivers, 
of the Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, for the opportunity of 
figuring the beautiful subjects of our illustration. He for- 
warded to us, in August last, the two spikes from which our 
drawing was made; that of Coelestis (No. 1) was 12 inches 
in length, Nitens (No. 2) measured 9 inches. We wish we 
could convey to our correspondents a just conception of the 
admirable manner in which they were packed; we think it 
would induce them to imitate his example, and thereby give 
us a better opportunity to decide on the merits of the various 
flowers sent us, and also enable us to increase the number 
of our coloured memorandums; for we should frequently use 
seedlings for this purpose if they reached our censors in better 
condition. The following particulars, from Mr. Rivers, re- 
specting the Phloxes cannot fail to interest our readers. 

‘* Phlox ccelestis and Phlox nitens are varieties of Phlox 
suffruticosa, recently imported from the Continent. There 
are several other foreign seedlings of this race of great beauty. 

‘* Phlox ccelestis is a very vigorous and robust grower: in 
a rich moist soil it will attain the height of 3 feet, and 
form a fine shrubby herbaceous plant, remarkable as being 
the only blue suffruticose Phlox known. It commences to 
bloom in July, and continues giving flowers till September. 
Phlox nitens is not quite so vigorous in its habit as the pre- 
ceding; its average height is 2 feet 6 or 8 inches. This very 
beautiful variety continues to put forth abundance of flowers 
from the middle of July till the commencement of September ; 
_indeed, it is now (September 12th) in fine bloom. 

‘¢ These Phloxes require but little care—they seem to grow 
well in every soil; but those who wish them to continue in 
bloom for a ne season, will give them a rich soil, some 
manure on the surface, and plenty of water in dry weather.” 

NO. X. T 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON ROSES. 


BY MR. RIVERS. 


MOSS ROSE8&. 


One was almost inclined to think that the march of improvement in 
Roses was at an end, so very beautiful are many varieties in each 
family ; it is therefore doubly gratifying to find such a long step made 
in the right direction as the creation of a family of Moss Roses that 
will give us their fragrant flowers in autumn,—in other words, Per- 
petual Moss Roses. It is now many years since Monsieur Laffay 
sent over to England, for sale, plants of his Perpetual White Moss, 
a variety of the Four Seasons Kose, which produces occasionally, in 
some soils, in autumn, dense clusters of its white flowers, covered 
with spines, approaching to what we call Moss; but we have now 
two very pretty Roses, which flower freely in autumn, having the 
fragrance of the Moss Rose, both in their leaves and flowers. The 
Perpetual Red Moss, or Mousseuse Perpetuelle (Mauget),—s0 called 
from its being raised by a grower at Orleans of the name of Mauget,— 
is a very pretty variety, of a very dwarf habit, which produces, early 
in summer, abundance of flowers of a delicate rosy crimson; in 
autumn they are not quite so deep in colour. They are very double, 
elegantly shaped, and highly fragrant; nearly every shoot made by 
the plants in August and September gives a cluster of flowers. The 
habit of the plant is rather delicate, and it seems to require a rich, 
moist, fertile soil. 

The Crimson Perpetual Moss, or General Drouot, a variety raised 
from seed at Angers, is a far more vigorous-growing variety, with 
flowers, not quite double, of the most brilliant crimson, slightly tinted 
with purple. ‘This variety puts forth very vigorous shoots, and is not 
quite so prolific in flowers in autumn as the preceding, still it does 
bloom very beautifully in September; and as it bears seed freely, 
it will probably be the parent of some valuable varieties. These 
Roses are the result of a cross of the Moss Rose with some Autumnal 
Rose, consequently they are hybrids, not pure Moss Roses; their 
moss is not of the graceful nature peculiar to the old Moss, or that 
of Moss Lancel, remarkable for the extreme beauty of its green mossy 
buds; it is rather what may be called spiny moss, like that of Moss 
Lanei, and other hybrids. 

There are two or three Perpetual Moss Roses with single flowers ; 
but these are of little interest, except as to the probability of their 
being the parents of some double Roses which will retain their 
habit of blooming in autumn. 

Among Summer Moss Roses there are but few novelties worthy 
.of notice: Princesse Royale (Portemer) is really a very nice Rose, 
with flowers much like the Perpetual Rose Bernard: its babit is 
most vigorous and hardy. Diaphane, Lanei, and Aixa, are Moss 
Roses, raised by Monsieur Laffay,—all hybrids, and just on the verge 
of losing the mossy character; still they are pretty varieties. Com- 
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tesse de Noe is a crimson Rose: a delicate grower. Celina is as yet 
the best of the dark crimson Moss Roses. 

The Prolific Moss, or Gracilis, is now an old variety, the character 
of which is not so well known or appreciated as it deserves. It is 
exactly like the old Moss Rose, but much more dwarf in its habit, 
and most prolific in flowers; it is a very eligible variety for potting, 
for forcing, or for forming beds. There are many varieties of Moss 
Roses introduced into catalogues that are now only worthy the 
attention of the collector ; such are,—A Feuilles Luisantes, Angelique 
Quetier, Blush (Hooker), Brilliant, Catherine de Wurtemberg, Char- 
lotte de Sor, Delphinie, D’Orleans, Globuleuse, Heléne Mauget, 
Lansezeur, Louise Colet, Miniature (Rivers), Princess Royal (Rivers), 
Rosinella, Striped, Varacel, Vieillard, and probably some others. © 

Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth. 


AANAA ARAAARAANNAAKAAAAN 


COURT versus POOR MAN’S GROWING FLOWERS. 


Our facetious contemporary Punch is surely carrying his joking too 
. far, when he pretends to have picked the following report out of the 
Leicester Mercury. 

“ FLOWERS ‘OUT OF PLACE.’-—It is a case tried at the Leicester Borough 
Court, a Mr. Hildyard Recorder and Judge :— 

“* Liggins v. J. Shaw. — Claim 1/. 15s. for garden crop. Plaintiff said he had 
entered into defendant's service, and in addition to his wages was to have the 
use of a piece of garden-ground. In June last, when he had got the ground into 
good order, and had well stocked it with vegetables, he was suddenly dismissed, 
defendant telling him to get the garden-stuff valued, and he would pay for it. 
This was accordingly done, and the value put on was the amount sued for, 
which defendant refused to pay. Defendant now said plaintiff might have the 
vegetables ; but it appearing he had formerly refused this proposition, the Court 
made an order for 1d. 13s., deducting 2s. for flowers, which it considered out of 
place in a cottager’s garden.” 

Flowers out of place in a cottager’s garden!! No, no; Punch 
must not try to persuade us that any court could have pronounced 
such a decision. But if it should turn out that one really has done 
so, then we say that it is contrary to the opinion of all the courts 
we are acquainted with. They have invariably given a verdict in 
favour of flowers, even when they were the produce of the poorest 
man’s garden; in fact, the courts have always assumed a more 
cheerful aspect on the appearance of such a cause. Even Bolt Court, 
where we took our chop the other day on the way to our printer’s, 
gave a pleasing verdict in favour of sundry Verbenas and pots of 
Nasturtiums, which that court held under its especial protection. 
True, like other clients, they seemed to long for a purer atmosphere, 
looking attenuated and worn, like Chancery suitors; and in very 
charity we could have carted them into the country for a little fresh 
air, and to revive their drooping spirits. We repeat, if such a ver- 
dict as the one we allude to has been pronounced, then we say, strip 
the court of wig and gown, and turn him out of court for ever. 
Flowers in the poor man’s garden, say we ! cs 
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REMARKS ON 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH ROSE CATALOGUES. 


For some few years I have been a great lover of Roses, more par- 
ticularly those which bloom in the autumn; and although not an 
old Rose-grower, I am inclined to think that I know something of 
their habits. I have made frequent visits to the Rose-nurseries of 
France, which, although far inferior to those of England in extent, 
yet derive interest from the number of new varieties annually raised 
from seed. The greater part of these new Roses,— being judged 
only by the raiser and his friends, and not submitted to public 
censorship, as is now the case with most of our new flowers in 
England,— have but little merit: there are this season some few 
new Autumnal Roses, but none of very striking qualities. Dr. Arnal, 
a red Rose, not very brilliant, is pretty; and Joan of Arc, flesh- 
colour, is the same. Leonora, something like the Rose de Neuilly, 
and Madame Pepin, are simply pretty Roses: there is no novelty in 
colour; nothing striking, like those fine Roses Géant des Batailles 
and Comte de Montalivet. The great fault, however, with the - 
French Rose-growers is, their minute division of some families of 
Roses into groups, so that it is really difficult to know where to 
find them in their Catalogues. Monsieur Vibert, one of the oldest 
Rose-growers in France, has carried this to the greatest extent; his 
divisions of Summer Roses are too tedious to follow; they amount to 
twenty-two.* But what I wish most to call the attention of Rose- 
growers to is, the (I think) unnecessary dividing of Autumnal Roses. 
Monsieur Vibert has— 


PERPETUALS. First Drvisron. 
‘ Seconp Division 


The first includes the Roses known in England as Perpetual Da- 
mask Roses,—a name appropriate enough; the second includes 
Roses which he professes to have raised from a very old autumnal 
blooming Rose, called Belle de Trianon; their names are as follows : 
Antigone, Adele Mauzé, Amandine, Amanda Patenotte, Blanche 
Vibert, Comte de Derby, Crillon, Delphine Gay, Duc de Devonshire, 
Jasine Hariet, Léone de Leroy, Lesbie, Louise Bordillon, Nuobé, 
Olivier de Serres, Petite Marie, Psyche, Sapho, Sidonie, Trianon 
Double, and Yolande d’Aragon. 

These are priced in the Catalogue of M. Vibert from five to 
twenty-five francs each, and yet I firmly believe that, with the excep- 
tion of Sidonie, there is not one really fine Rose amcng them. This 
ought to caution us against taking seedling Roses at the rate of their 
value by the raiser. Following the Catalogue, I find our Hybrid Per- 
petuals all in one group, as ‘‘ Hybrides incertaines remontantes,” 


* Mr. Paul, in his * Rose-Garden,” I believe, makes nearly forty groups or 
divisions, 
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and this includes all our popular Hybrid Perpetual Roses. Turning 
to the Catalogue of M. Verdier, another eminent pone I find 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses divided as follows : 


GROUP I. 


Varieties having resemblance or affinity to Bourbon Roses. 


This group includes many, to me, anomalous varieties; for I 
find Ernestine de Barante, Psyche, Eliza Balcombe, and Mrs. Cripps, 
which seem far removed from any likeness to Bourbon Roses. 


GROUP II. 


Varieties having resemblance or affinity to Hybrid Bengal or 
Chinese Roses. 


In this group I find Amanda Patenotte, Amandine, Montaigne, 
Niobé, and Yolande d’Aragon, Roses claimed by M. Vibert as belong- 
ing to his group of Belle de Trianon Roses. 


GROUP III. 
Hybrid Noisette and Prudence Reeser. 


GROUP IV. 
Hybrids of which the origin is unknown. 
L’Inflexible, Soleil d’Austerlitz, and Victoire d’Austerlitz. 


I give the above extracts to shew how “ doctors disagree,’ and 
to point out to our English growers the utter uselessness of imitating 
their French brethren, whg, for some few years, have made these 
inconvenient divisions. On turning to our English Rose-Catalogues, 
which, on the whole, do credit to their compilers, I find, under 
«* Autumnal Roses,” in that of Mr. Rivers, 


‘* Damask Perpetual Roses, Hybrid Perpetual Roses, and Dwarf 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses.” 


The latter includes some few of those denominated by M. Verdier 
as varieties having resemblance to Bourbon Roses. This is so far 
convenient as making it easy to select Roses for small beds; but I 
am quite inclined to cut short this grouping. 

In the Catalogue of Messrs. Lane and Son I find a close imita- 
tion of the French growers, as follows : 


DAMASK PERPETUAL,— HYBRID PERPETUAL, 
First DIvisIon. 
Containing, with La Reine, Madame Laffay, Baronne Prévost, and 


other established favourites, Crillon, Olivier de Serres, Sidonie, and 
Niobé, Roses of the Belle de Trianon group of M. Vibert. 
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HYBRID PERPETUAL. 
Sreconp DIvIsion. 
Contains Bossuet, Brehon, Comte d’Eu, La Bedoyére, Gloire de Roso- 


méne, and Grand Capitaine. The two latter for several years were, 
if I mistake not, reckoned as Bourbon Roses by Messrs. L. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL. 
Tuirp Division. 


Contains Clementine Duval, Coquette de Montmorency, Psyche, 
Duchesse de Montmorency, and others. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL. 
Fourtu Division. 


Contains Prudence Reser. 


Here, as in the Catalogue of M. Verdier, are four divisions; but 
the Roses of the second and third are all included in those of Ver- 
dier having resemblance to Bourbon Roses. Why, then, are they 


here separated ? 
Turning to the Catalogue of Messrs. Paul, I find the Autumnal 
Roses of the preceding families arranged as follows : 


DAMASK PERPETUAL,— HYBRID PERPETUAL. 
Group I. : 
Varieties resembling in growth and foliage the Hybrids of the 
Chinese .* 


Which contains all the leading Hybrid Perpetual Roses, and in- 
cludes Sidonie, a Belle de Trianon Rose, according to M. Vibert, 
and Prudence Reser, the third group of M. Verdier; also Madame 
Desgaches, Renufe d’Osmond, and Duc de Chartres, in the ‘‘ third 
division” of Messrs. Lane; and L’Inflexible and Soleil d’Austerlitz, 
the “‘ uncertain Roses” of M. Verdier. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL. 


Grovr II. 


Varieties having more strikingly developed the characteristics of 
the Bourbons. 


Which contains nearly all the Roses in the second and third divi- 
sions of Messrs. Lane, and part of those in Group I. of M. Verdier. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL. 
Group ITI. 
Varieties possessing the character of the Rose de Trianon. 


This is the family of Roses raised by Monsieur Vibert. Messrs. 


* Chinese what ?—Printer’s Devil. 
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Paul differ from him in not placing Sidonie in this group: they 
admit only eight varieties, M. Vibert has twenty-two in his Cata- 
logue. I have seen these Roses under the most favourable circum- 
stances both in France and England, and am compelled to say, that 
there is not one, except Sidonie, really worthy of cultivation, while 
we have such Roses as La Reine, Baronne Prévost, Duchess of 
Sutherland, &c. 

It is probably only a certain rage for novelty which the French 
florists have that has induced them to cultivate the Roses of this 
group, and to place them in their Catalogues. I write this merely 
to point out to our young Rose-growers the inconvenience of imi- 
tating French follies. Nothing, in my opinion, shews more forcibly 
the inutility of thus dividing Hybrid Perpetual Roses than the fact, 
that two French and three English florists, extracts from whose 
Catalogues I have given, all differ in their classification. How, 
then, is it to be expected that the mere lover of Roses can follow 
this absurd system? They are beautiful and popular flowers; let 
them not, therefore, create a distaste to them by too subtle distinc- 
tions, which fatigue, and are apt to disgust, the real admirer of 
Roses. Common Sense. 


HINTS TO AMATEUR TULIP GROWERS. 
BY MR. R. J. LAWRENCE, OF HAMPTON. 


Loox over and arrange your bulbs for planting; take off all the 
offsets and the /oose skins—if they are tight, they are better left on. 

If you intend to get in new varieties, order them, and have them 
forwarded before they begin to grow, as they are not then so sus- 
ceptible of injury in transit. 

In planting, rake your bed level with the top of the boards which 
enclose the mould, and plant on the surface ; cover the outside rows 
about three inches, and the middle, five ; which will round the bed 
sufficiently to throw off an immense quantity of water in winter, 
and so do away with the necessity of covering from heavy rains 
until the plants are two or three inches out of the ground, and the 
foliage begins to hold water. I consider this practice to be as es- 
sential to good cultivation as thorough under - draining, and good 
sound loam free from wireworm, &c. The mould should never be 
allowed to sink below the side-boards, as then the whole of the 
water runs into the bed, instead of on to the path, which should 
have a trifling inclination from the bed. I have no doubt that the 
principal cause of failure with amateurs arises either from a super- 
abundance of water retained in the bed by the side-boards, or from 
continually covering them against heavy rains in winter, which draws 
the plants up weakly, and renders them incapable of encountering 
severe frost. | 

The best time for planting is October, before the bulbs begin 
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to vegetate, as you are not so likely to injure the young fibres in 
pressing them into the soil; and though first planted, they will most 
likely be the last to make their appearance, although they will be 
much the strongest when they do come. If planted as here directed, 
they will not require much attention until they are well out of ground, 
when they should be covered with garden-mats every night, the last 
thing, and not allowed to have any rain (except the weather is very 
hot and dry) until blooming time; if canvass is used for covering, 
care should be taken to keep the sides up on warm nights, or during 
warm rains, to prevent the plants from drawing up weakly. 


~~ 





A LIST OF THE BEST HYACINTHS IN CULTIVATION. 
BY MR. JOHN SLATER, FLORIST. 


Now that the season of Hyacinths is at hand, I beg to submit to the 
notice of your readers a list containing most of the best varieties in 
cultivation. From this a selection may be made either of the newest 
and dearest varieties, or of those which are more common and there- 
fore less expensive, as well as of those most suitable for forcing, 
glasses, and open-ground culture. With respect to scent, about 
which some inquiry has been made, I am not aware that one is more 
highly scented than its neighbour; but my attention has not been 
directed to this particular. I grow a large collection, and have only 
taken the properties of the flowers into consideration... 


FOR GLASSES. 


DOUBLE RED. 
Bouquet Tendre, alias Waterloo, deep 


SINGLE YELLOW. 


Heroine, bright citron. 
La Pluie d’Or. 
Roi de Pays Bas. 


SINGLE RED. 
Ami de Ceeur, good red. 


red. 
Lord Wellington, new, rose, very grand. 
Milton, extra deep red. 
Perruque Royale, large, pale rose. 
Rose la Mignonne. 


DOUBLE BLUE. 


A-la-mode, shaded purple eye. 
Laurens Koster, very fine, dark. 
Passe tout, shaded blue. 
William, large blue. 


DOUBLE YELLOW. 
Bouquet d’Orange. 


DOUBLE WHITE. 


Anna Maria, pink eye. 

A-la-mode, pink eye. 

Don Gratuil, yellowish eye. 

La Tour d’ Auvergne, pure large truss, 
La Déese, pure. 

Prins van Waterloo, good white. 


Appelius, deep red. 

Duchesse de Richmond, fine, red. 

Felicitas, good red. 

HerstedeVrede, alias,/a Paird’ Amiens, 
pink. 

Homerus, very early pink. 

Lord Byron, fine, deep red, 

Lord Wellington, rose. 

Princess Royal, fine, rose. 

Temple van Apollo, rose. 


SINGLE WHITE. 


Grand Vedette, large bell. 
Vainqueur, fine, white. 
Hannah Moore. 

Helena, fine. 

La Virginité, fine. 
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Madame Talleyrand, fine. 

Reine de Pays Bas, fine. 

Tubalflorum, fine, rosy white. 

Victoria Regina, splendid, one of the 
best out. 

Voltaire, wax-like. 


SINGLE BLUE. 
Appius, dark. 
Blucher, dark. 
Camper, light. 
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Emilius, good blue. 

Emicus, indigo, white eye. 
Grand Vedette, large, porcelain. 
Lord Nelson, shaded blue. 
L’Ami de Ceeur, dark blue. 
Nimrod, fine, porcelain, 
Orondatus, light. 

Prince Albert, fine, black, extra. 
Ronkjuweel, fine, porcelain. 
Voorst Metternich, fine, dark, 
Vulcain, dark. 


FOR FORCING. 


DOUBLE RED. 


Acteur, fine, deep rose. 

Aurora, deep rose, early. 
Amphion, good red. 
Comte de la Coste, fine, large, red. 
Comte de Grouchy, good rose. 
Comtesse de la Coste, rose, dark eye. 
Duchesse de Parma, fine, rose. 
Flora’s Rozenkrantz, good red. 
Groot Voorst, rose, very large. 
Lavater, fine, rose, large eye. 
Marquis de la Coste, very fine, rose. 
Panorama, fine, deep rose. 

Princess Royal, rose, extra. 

Rouge Julie, good red. 


DOUBLE WHITE. 


Belle Blanche, pure white. 
Couronne Blanche, pure. 

Elise, fine. 

Johanna, alias La Vestale, pure. 
La Dame Blanche, pure. 

Pirene, large, pure, with green tips, 
Venus, fine white. 


DOUBLE YELLOW. 


Chrysolora, good. 

La Favorite, orange. 
Pyramide Jaune, good yellow, 
Pure d’Or, semi-double. 


DOUBLE BLUE. 
Activité, fine, light. 
Bloksberg, grand porcelain, extra. 
Bucentaurus, dark porcelain. 
Blue Fonce, dark. 
Belle Mode, bright blue. 
Buonaparte, large dark blue. 
Duc de Buffon, large, and grand eye. 
Duc d’ Angouléme, porcelain. 
Gloria Mundi, extra, fine eye. 
King Alfred the Great, dark. 
Manteau Royale, fine, dark blue. 
Morillo, very fine, large. 
Orondatus, light, fine. 
Prince Frederick, fine, light. 
Wellington, good blue, dark eye. 


N.B. All single hyacinths are good 
for forcing; and the best single ones 
will be found in the list for out-door 
planting. 


FOR PLANTING IN BEDS IN THE OPEN GROUND. 


DOUBLE RED. 


Agatha Catherina, deep rose. 
Belle Vedere, fine, deep red. 
Bouquet Tendre, alias Waterloo. 
Cerus, good rose. 

Comtesse de la Coste. 

Eendracht, fine, red. 

Goethe, fine, rose. 

Hecla, deep red, large bells. 
Honneur d’Amterdam, fine, rose. 
La Beauté Supreme, red, fine eye. 
Lord Wellington, new, extra. 
Madame Zoutman, fine, rose. 
Catalina, large, rose. 
Marquis de la Coste, very fine, rose. 
Rouge Delicat, dark red. 

Rex Rubrorum, fine, large, red. 
William IV., deep red. 





DOUBLE BLUE. 
Acengarius, fine, porcelain. 
Ascalon, very dark. 
Bloksberg, grand, porcelain, extra. 
Comte de Bentink, light. 
de St. Priest, very fine, light. 
Directeur van Flora, large. 
Duc de Luxembourg, fine, light eye. 
Eendracht, fine, large, light. 
Keiser Alexander, dark, large bell. 





‘La plus Belle, dark, purple eye. 


L’Amitie, light purple. 

Madame Marmont, fine, light marble. 
Martinet, fine, blue. 

Morillo, very fine, blue, large. 
Necker, fine, light. 

Newton, new, extra large, porcelain. 
Pourpre Superbe, fine, dark purple. 
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Sartorius, light, fine. DOUBLE YELLOW. 
Zeebergen, very extra. Crevsus, large bells. 
. Duce de Berry, fine, pink eye. 

SENGEE Es Heroine, bright citron. 
Anna Louisa, dark red. La Grandeur, citron, large bells. 
Arcadia. Mars, fine, deep red. 
Cochinelle, deep red. Miss Cook, fine, red. 
Cometia, fine, red. Princess Elizabeth, fine, pink. 
Diebits, very fine, deep red. Poniatowski. | 
Defiance. Queen Victoria, fine, deep red. 


Duchesse de Richmond, fine, red. 


Julia, fine, red. SINGLE BLUE. 





La Dame Anglaise, fine, rose. Asterius, black. 
———— du Lac, fine, rose. Baton Noir, black. 
L’Felair, fine, deep red. Baron van Thuyll, large. 
Lady Louisa, fine, deep rose. Grand Vedette. large, porcelain. 
Madame Catalina, fine, red. Grand Lilac, porcelain. 
d* Holland, rose. Gumal, fine. 
Masterpiece, rose, very fine. General Lilac, porcelain. 


Lord Melbourne, fine, dark. 


DOUBLE WHITE. Nimrod, fine, porcelain. 


Blanchard, fine. Orondatus, fine, light. 

Carolina, pure. Passe ne-plus-ultra, large bells. 
Cour Noir, black eye. Plutarchus, fine, blue, large. 
Emperatrice Romaine, large pink eye. | Voorst Metternich, very fine, dark. 
Elise. Prince William, good blue. 


Gloria Florun, large. 


Suprema, fine, pink eye. SINGLE WHITE. 





Gonde Sceptre, pure white. Colossus, very extra. 

Grand Monarque de France, very large, | Grand Vainqueur, good and pure. 
rosy eye. La Dame Blanche, fine. 

Josephus Secunde, fine, violet eye. La Virginité, fine. 

Miss Kitty, large bells, Reine Blanche, fine. 

Og Roi de Basan, large, rosy eye. Rousseau, fine. 

Sceptre d’Or, good white. Victoria Regina, one of the best out. 

Sultan Achmet, pure, large. Voltaire, good. 

Sphera Mundi, blue centre, fine. Madam Vanderhooght, good. 


Cheetham Hill, near Manchester. 





ON THE MEANS FOR DESTROYING SNAILS. 
BY M. BRACONNOT. 


I DETERMINED to undertake the analysis of the small grey snail 
(Limaz agrestis), so frequently found in gardens and in the fields, and 
which has this year done so much damage to all kinds of cultivation, 
hoping that such an investigation might lead to the discovery of a 
means of preventing the too great increase of these creatures. My 
attention was especially directed to the glutinous matter which they 
continually secrete, and which serves to attach their bodies to the 
surfaces over which they pass. 

I endeavoured to find out in what way lime, which has long been 
recommended to cultivators as a means of destroying snails, acted 
upon them; and I have ascertained that lime-water diluted with 
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three times its bulk of water, was sufficient for their destruction. 
Water, scarcely rendered alkaline by the addition of potash, killed 
them still more quickly, causing a large quantity of slime to be 
thrown out. Solutions of the metallic salts, when added to this 
slimy matter, produce an abundant coagulated mass; that which is 
produced by the.action of nitrate of copper dissolves in an excess of 
potash, and produces a violet-coloured liquor. 

Of all the poisons which I have tried on the snails, there is none 
which has appeared to exert so deleterious an influence as the alka- 
lies. Ifa drop of caustic ammonia, or of caustic potash, be added 
to a quart of rain-water, an alkaline solution will be formed of such 
little strength, that it scarcely affects delicate test-paper, and causes 
no impression on the organs of taste; if, however, we place some 
snails in this solution, they soon die, whilst other snails placd in 
rain-water alone, escape out of the vessel in which they are placed. 

It would appear difficult to find more energetic poisons for snails 
than those I have indicated; I therefore think that a weak solution 
of caustic potash or soda, or, what would be still more economical, 
the refuse lyes which have served for the washing of linen, diluted 
with water to which a small quantity of quicklime has been added, 
will enable us to attain the object we have in view more readily and’ 
certainly than by the use of lime alone in the state.of powder, as this 
is speedily converted into a carbonate of lime by the action of the 
air, and thus loses its poisonous influence on the snails. 


TINIE LO LNA LD INL LIS LNININ DNDN 


ORIGIN OF SACRED GARDENS. 


In the course of my Hebrew researches I have met with some pas- 
sages in Parkhurst’s Lexicon, which may be interesting to the readers 
of the Florist, and instructive to the lovers of gardens. 

This learned author supposes that the Garden of Eden was 
intended not only as a place of pleasure, but for the spiritual instruc- 
tion of our first parents; and quotes a celebrated rabbi, who says, 
‘‘that the things of the garden, like those of the tabernacle after- 
wards, were types of heavenly truths.’’ This is the more probable, 
as the Garden of Eden is alluded to by the Prophets as a place of 
spiritual knowledge, joy, and happiness (see Isa. li. 3; Ezek. xxviii. 13, 
xxxvi. 35). And, in the New Testament, the name Paradise is 
applied to the intermediate state of happy spirits between death and 
resurrection, and even to the eternal joys of heaven (see Luke xxiii. 43; 
2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. ii. 7; comp. Rev. xxii. 1-3). 

It is to be observed, the Septuagint almost constantly use the 
Greek word Paradeisos for the Hebrew word Gan, when relating to 
the Garden of Eden. 

I hope I may be allowed to send you a series of short papers, 
which will shew that the garden, its flowers, &c. are indeed used in 
the Scriptures to teach spiritual and heavenly truths. 
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Parkhurst observes, “ that from the Garden of Eden we have the 
true onzin of sacred gardens among the Pagans. This opinion is 
confirmed by the allusions made in the Prophets to the use made of 
gardens by the idolaters, which was followed by apostate Jews. 
They sacriticed in gardens (Isa. lxv. 3); they chose gardens and oaks 
for their idolatrous rites (Isa. i. 29); and even so far distorted the 
tradition concerning Paradise, that they made a practice of carrying 
On their vain purifications behind one particular tree in the midst 
of those sacred gardens, and eating their detestable things there 
(Isa. Ixvi. 17). 

The gardens of Hesperides (probably derived from the Hebrew 
aitz peri, a tree of fruit), the gardens of Adonis, and of Flora, were 
famous among the Greeks and Romans. The term horti adonides 
was used by the ancients to signify gardens of pleasure, answering 
to the meaning of Eden and Paradise. It is also to be observed, that 
Adonai is the Hebrew name for the Lord. 

The fabulous descriptions of these gardens, and of the guard set 
over certain golden apples, &c., we need not here repeat. They are 
familiar proofs that, though the tradition of the Garden of Eden grew 
fainter and fainter, and was more and more perverted, it was not 
wholly lost, even in the awful depths of idolatry. 


September 16. 


[We trust our correspondent will favour our pages with the 
communications proposed ; they will be ‘‘ kindly welcome.” ] 


THE CHINESE PRIMROSE. 


AFTER a summer of unprecedented humidity, we have at last fine, 
dry, clear, autumn weather, and our flower-gardens still look fresh 
and beautiful; but however inviting the present appearance of the 
parterre may be, we know that this state of things cannot last. The 
long clear moonlight nights which succeed the shortening days bring 
cold and frost, and these speedily destroy our out-door flowers. It 
behoves us, therefore, to look to the winter decoration of our green- 
houses; and amongst all winter plants for this purpose, none are 
more deserving of attention than the Chinese Primrose. Sweet 
winter flower! it reminds us of the pretty Primroses which are so 
beautiful in the woods in early summer, and about which are inter- 
woven so many fond memories of early days. 

The single white and pink varieties ripen seeds in abundance, 
which afford a ready means of increasing them; and as the fringed 
sorts are the most beautiful, seeds of them should be preferred. The 
double varieties are multiplied from cuttings. The best plants are 
raised from seeds sown every year; they should never be kept 
beyond the second season. Two sowings, one in March, the other 
in May, will supply the greenhouse with flowering plants from 
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October till May, and even later. The produce of the first sowing 
must be prevented from flowering till the end of September, by 
nipping off the flower-buds as they appear. They should then 
(September) be well established in their pots, and they will require 
no care beyond ordinary attention, and keeping them from frost, 
to flower them well. The second sowing, the produce of which 
is intended to keep up gaiety in spring, should receive the final shift 
in September, and every blossom, as it appears, should be picked off 
till the beginning of January. 

I have said nothing about watering and shifting, but these opera- 
tions must, of course, be attended to. The plants should be placed 
a little deeper in the pots at every shift; and care must be taken 
to keep them from damping off in winter. As a preventive of this, 
feeders under the pots are recommended to be used, for the plants 
are very impatient of water administered to the soil. These feeders 
should be liberally supplied with water when the plants are in bloom. 
The Chinese Primrose, like its congenors, delights in soil composed 
of leaf-mould, loam, peat, sand, and a little charcoal. 

The above is a mode by which these may be grown successfully 
in pots; but they may be cultivated with equal facility, and better 
chances of success, planted out in summer in pits. As in the former 
mode of culture, sow at the same time, and forward the plants in 
pots in the greenhouse till the end of May, when they should be 
turned out of their pots, and planted in prepared compost in a frame 
under a north wall. Keep them close for a few days after planting, 
then remove all covering, and leave them freely exposed to the 
weather, night and day, till the time comes about for lifting them 
and potting them, which should be about the middle of September. 
After they are potted, replace them in the same frame, and shade 
them for a day or two, to keep them from flagging. In about a 
fortnight, remove them to the greenhouse, where they will bloom 
well throughout autumn. Seeds for specimens for spring-work 
should be sown abdut the middle of April, and treated as the autumn 
flowers, taking care to keep them free from frost and from damping 
off in winter. After they have done blooming, they may be planted 
out as before, and will flower well next autumn. 

I have seen plants not excited by fire-heat, or allowed to flower 
in the previous winter and spring, blossom well in the flower-garden 
during summer; and, not over-luxuriant, but strong old plants, put 
out in a west aspect in September, on an elevated dry border, under 
the shade of neighbouring Laurel-boughs, have been known to survive 
the winter near London, and to put forth flowers with the Crocus, 
Polyanthus, and other fair harbingers of summer. They did not 
suffer so much from frost or snow as from the cold winds of March, 
‘* while winter still lingers on the verge of spring.” 


Oswestry, September 13. JAMES WILSON. 
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FOUNTAINS. 


ALL writers on landscape-gardening are agreed as to the importance 
of water in dressed grounds in some form or other; and as fountains 
offer a tasteful and ready means of introducing it into small gardens, 
as well as into large establishments, we have ventured to devote 
a page or two to the subject. 

These highly elegant garden decorations are of great antiquity. 
In Greece, every principal town had its public fountain, some of 
which were of handsome design and beautiful execution. The 
ancient fondness for fountains still exists in Italy and the East; and 
the French are celebrated for their jets d'eau. Some of those about 
Paris, as every body knows, are splendid structures. We are sorry 
to say, that we cannot state so much of the fountains of our own 
metropolis. New public parks have been formed of late years, and 
those long in existence have been improved. The taste for decora- 
tive architecture, too, seems to be on the increase; but our efforts 
to erect tasteful public fountains have hitherto proved singularly 
unhappy. But if our public fountains are failures, those in some 
of the gardens of the nobility are triumphs. Witness the ‘‘ Emperor” 
at Chatsworth, which, from a single jet, is stated to throw a column 
of water nearly 300 feet high. The force of this fountain may be 
Imagined, when it is said, that in an hour it lowers an acre of 
water the depth of a foot. The fountain at the head of this article 
is a representation of one in the beautiful grounds of the Dowager 
Duchess of Northumberland, at Sion House. It is placed in front 
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of the Grand Conservatory, and surrounded on two sides by rock- 
work,-on the others by flower-beds and roses. Notwithstanding 
the celebrated instances just alluded to, with all the power of 
machinery at command, hydraulic embellishments have been, com- 
paratively speaking, but little attended to in this country; and this 
neglect of fountains has no doubt arisen from a want of knowledge 
of the principles upon which they should be constructed. Now, 
however, that the subject is beginning to be better understood, we 
may expect them soon to form an element of beauty in every gar- 
den; and it is for the purpose merely of drawing attention to the 
subject that this article has been undertaken, rather than that any 
thing uew or important may be elicited by it. 

‘In the construction of fountains,’ writes Mr. Roe, in his use- 
ful little hand-book on the subject, ‘‘ we have a wide scope for 
imitation afforded by nature. Art may be called in where nature’s 
productions do not suffice for the artificial scenery of the domain. 
The taste of the garden architect will naturally first suggest design. 
He will adapt this to natural or artificial resemblances, according 
to the effect of the scenery which he may wish to enrich by this 
aqueous embellishment. Where artificial aids are required, these 
may be readily found in abundance in the imitation of nature’s 
vegetable products. In this class we have the well-known Tazza, 
the simple Oak-leaf, or the ample Rafflesia. The most common, 
however, are what may properly be called classical fountains, from 
their connexion with mythology in the innumerable forms of heathen 
deities. These have always been the most popular designs.” 

In regard to materials for basins, &c., Carrara and other sorts 
of marbles are best. Of this there can be no question, but they are 
expensive. Stone, and artificial stone, is often employed; but these 
soon become covered with green slime, and, being softer and far 
more porous than marble, their architectural decorations become in 
time effaced. This has led to the employment of metals by some 
in the construction of fountains, and especially iron, which is cheap 
and durable, and can readily be made into any shape that is required. 
Zinc, too, has been, and may be, employed with advantage in small 
fountains, and, tastefully painted, looks well, and will last for years. 

It now remains to say something about the leading on of the 
water; and on this head we will only add, that where natural 
reservoirs of sufficient height cannot be commanded, it may be use- 
ful to know, that by means of Legg’s hydraulic engine, or the 
‘hydraulic ram, as improved by Roe, water, where a very little fall 
only can be obtained, may be raised to almost any height that is 
required. | 

In regard to the positions which fountains should occupy, a 
clever writer on landscape-gardening says, ‘‘ Fountains of a highly 
artificial character are happily situated only when they are placed 
in the neighbourhood of buildings and architectural forms. When 
only a single fountain can be maintained in a residence, the centre 
of the flower-garden, or the neighbourhood of the piazza or terrace- 
walk, is, we think, much the most appropriate situation for it, where 
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the liquid element, dancing and sparkling in the sunshine, is an 
agreeable feature in the scene, as viewed from the windows of the 
rooms; and the falling watery spray, suggesting ideas of coolness, 
is no less delightful in the surrounding stillness of a summer even- 
ing.” On this part of the subject, however, much must be left to 
circumstances, and the taste and judgment of the designer. 

It would be useless here to advert to the delightful effects of 
water in landscapes of every description, but especially in gardens. 
We therefore close this notice of fountains, in the hope, as we before 
stated, that it may have the effect of drawing attention to the sub- 
ject, which is all that we desire, and which, indeed, is all that is 
wanted ; for if once that is effected, British taste and ingenuity will 
speedily supply the rest. Cs 





THE RANUNCULUS. 


Wirna what pertinacity do men cling to their own ingrafted notions 
of things, especially when such notions have rather been instilled and 
handed down to them by their predecessors, than the result of mature 
reflection, or of experimental inquiry. 

That the new principles of practice which I set forth, in respect 
to the abstaining from watering the Ranunculus-bed in continued 
droughty weather, would meet with the opposition of some, I expected 
and foretold; but, that what I stated and restated would not be 
comprehended, I did not think a possible event, or, equally so, that 
it would be perverted to ‘‘ adorn a tale’’ or dialogue: for example, 
‘ Experimens,’ in alluding to the cause of failure in the Ranunculus, 
leads it to be inferred, or rather states, totidem verbis, that, while 
some attribute such failure to drought, I, on the contrary, suppose 
drought has nothing whatever to do with it, and rather recommend 
that not one drop of water should be given. This is unpardonable— 
since I have added line upon line, precept upon precept, throughout 
my communication, that moisture is a sine qua non. I have said, 
that the Ranunculus delights in moisture — that the soil in which 
it is grown should be of a retentive (of moisture) nature—that the bed 
should be made in a cool and somewhat shaded locality—that it 
should run from east to west, in order that it might the more readily 
and perfectly be shaded, by a tall side-awning, from the hot rays of 
the mid-day sun. I, moreover, recommended, as the great panacea 
for retaining moisture in the bed, that its surface should be covered 
an inch, or an inch and a half, with sand, moss, or spent tanner’s 
bark; and yet, further, I add, that no practice, however judicious, 
can fully compensate for a droughty season, as the Ranunculus 
delights in natural moisture! I abstain from all comment, beyond 
the expression of the hope, that ‘ Experimens’ feels the unjustness 
of his remarks. 

And here I beg to observe, that, when speaking of the importance 
of natural moisture, I do not allude simply to the soil, but compre- 
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hend in the term the atmosphere also, its condition being of at least 
equal, if not of greater importance, than that of the soil itself; a fact 
which is too much overlooked by florists. 

The readers of The Florist will bear me record, that, when I said 
that water should be withheld in hot droughty weather, when the 
atmosphere is dry, it was on account of its use increasing still 
further the evils of drought, and explained at length the theory and 
principles on which artificial watering produced its injurious effects, 
—the visible and evident results being, the speedy destruction and 
turning yellow of the foliage, the effect of the incongruous practice, 
which places in extreme antagonism, or opposition, the atmosphere 
and the soil, the roots of the plant and its foliage. In the cultivation 
of plants, gardeners ever observe, ‘“‘ What little good artificial watering 
seems to do” in droughty weather; whilst many varieties suffer 
evident injury, and are rather retarded thereby. 

I much fear lest ‘Experimens’ should be one of those routine 
florists to whom, I rightly prognosticated, my new principles of 
treatment would prove ‘‘a hard saying ;” so that he brooks not the 
disturbance of time-endeared notions, and would rather cast about 
for other and mystic causes of my successful results,—as, in the 
inquiry, was there nothing in the age of the roots, nothing peculiar 
in the subsoil, no secret springs, no dew-distilling shade, &c. ? 
‘Wash and be clean,’’ was too unostentatious a miracle for Naaman ; 
‘‘ shade, and cover the surface of the Ranunculus-bed with moss, 
sand, or bark, to keep in and preserve its natural moisture,” is too 
simple a plan for ‘ Experimens!’ and he still insists on the “ utility” 
and the ‘‘ necessity” of artificial watering. Yet its inutility in 
securing ‘‘a bloom” was generally made manifest this last season ; 
while the “‘ necessity” of its employment is refuted, not alone by my 
own extended experience, but by the fact, that also, in this last season, 
I obtained a general and profuse bloom, when all others around me, 
who resorted to artificial watering, failed. I certainly did not con- 
sider that the flowers were of so large a size, or so rich and distinct 
in colour, as in moist and favourable summers, “as nothing can fully 
compensate for a droughty season.” I may add, in further reply, that 
the “‘ sorts” were seedlings of from one to five years’ growth, to- 
gether with some of the old varieties, kept for seed; whilst the soil, 
situation, making up of the bed, and general management, were 
exactly as recommended in my Treatise, save that the bed received 
the sun till three o'clock in the afternoon. 

If, in the pleasant occupation of a leisure moment, what I have 
written in the pages of The Flortst may possibly be allowed to possess 
any interest, your readers will judge for themselves; but, while I lay 
no claim to infallibility, thus much I may be permitted to state, that 
my communications are at least the results of observation, experience, 
and experiment ; hence do I not feel satisfied with a correspondent’s 
mere denial of a fact or position, without he can, at the same time, 
refute or shew the fallacy of the reasoning or principles on which 
such facts and statements have been founded. I would dismiss the 
subject with the remark, that, when a writer authenticates his ob- 
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servations with his name, anonymous critics or correspondents, who 
dissent from his views and opinions, are not entitled to a reply ; and, 
With every sentiment of deference to the much-respected editors of 
The Florist, 1 would venture to hint the desirableness of discounte- 
nancing a practice which involves an evident infringement of courtesy. 


Hull, September 14. F. R. Horner. 


[We think the latter observation of Dr. Horner is based upon 
sound principles. It only remains for us to state, that our corre- 
spondent ‘* Exprrimens” gave us his name and address, without 
which the article under that signature would not have been pub- 
lished.—Eb1Tok. | 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Or all our winter flowers this is perhaps the most useful, and cer- 
tainly none are more easily cultivated. There is, however, a mode 
of culture pursued by some, which, we think, possesses some advan- 
tages over that commonly in use. It is that of raising the plants 
from layers instead of from cuttings. The benefits arising from 
this system are, lst, A greater quantity of plants can be produced. 
2d, Greater variety can be obtained in regard to size; a circumstance 
of some moment, when it is considered that the Chrysanthemum 
dislikes much stopping. And, 3d, Plants can be raised from layers 
at less expense and trouble than they can be produced by any other 
system. 

First, then, as regards the production of the plants. As soon 
as they have done flowering, plant them out on a prepared border, 
having a west aspect; top-dress with a little well rotted manure, 
and cover lightly with straw, to protect them from the full mgour 
of frost, which may probably set in after they are planted. So soon 
as favourable weather arrives, say in March, cut down the old stems, 
and encourage growth by forking-in the rotten manure with which 
they were top-dressed. When of sufficient length, let the young 
shoots be layered in the pots in which they are intended to remain, 
the early layered ones of course requiring the largest pots; ; stop the 
shoot at the time of putting them into the pots, and again as soon 
as circumstances will allow. The tops might be made into cuttings 
if required; but unless very few plants have been put out, no 
necessity will exist for this. 

2d. As to sizes, great variety may be obtained in this respect 
by allowing a month to elapse between the layerings, which will 
also give a succession in time of flowering. By this means, instead 
of having the plants all of uniform height, we have them of all 
heights, from three inches to three feet; and in the last layering 
(which should be effected by the end ‘of July or beginning of 
August), three or four stems may be tied together and layered in 
one small pot: these will be in beauty at Christmas. When the 
pots are properly filled with roots, and the flower-buds formed, 
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liquid manure may be given with good effect; it improves the size 
of the flower. I have seen plants not more than six inches high, 
with flowers the diameters of which were larger than the mouths of 
the pots in which they were grown, with foliage hanging over the 
side of the pot,—presenting, at least, a novelty in Chrysanthemum 
growing. 

3d. By this mode of culture the expenses of production are 
lessened materially, for no glass is required in striking the layers, 
nor in starting the plants into growth after they have been potted 
off. The pots in which they are layered are plunged in the ground, 
thereby rendering watering unnecessary, and the plants are stronger, 
from having the mother-plant to support them. Care must, how- 
ever, be taken to plant them well, leaving room for light and air to 
circulate freely amongst the plants. 

By this plan of cultivation plants may ‘be obtained in sufficient 
quantity to allow them to be introduced into the flower-garden 
when the beauty of other less hardy things has passed by. They 
may be planted, according to their colours, near the windows of the 
dwelling-house; and for this purpose the old plants should be only 
partly cut down, training them during the season to the ground, that 
their leaves may be all in one position, as they would take too long 
to recover themselves in November if allowed to grow promiscuously, 
and by growing them a good length they will cover the beds more 
effectually. In this way a few beds of Chrysanthemums have a good 
effect, and serve to relieve the gloom of winter, by shortening very 
considerably its duration. A very slight protection will save the 
foliage from getting browned, which sometimes happens after frost. 

I have found the yellow varieties best adapted for out-door work, 
being hardier than the white sorts; the dark-coloured kinds also 
stand very well. KS 





CYCLAMENS. 


PERMIT me to direct attention to that much-neglected but most 
beautiful plant, the sweet-scented Persian Cyclamen. Surely it must 
be an idea that it is difficult to cultivate, that keeps it so much a 
stranger to our greenhouses and drawing-rooms. How seldom do 
we see it there, and yet how well it is adapted to become one of the 
gayest and most welcome of our companions during the dark, dull 
season of our dreary winters. How few of Flora’s gayest produc- 
tions can vie with it; how different its shape, its form, from all 
others ; how lasting is its beauty, and how fragrant; not even the 
Hyacinth or Violet can surpass it in odour. To what, then, can we 
attribute the comparative scarcity of so gay, so handsome, and so 
desirable a companion, but to the mistaken idea, that it is difficult to 
cultivate ? 

Although this beautiful bulb has been upwards of a century in 
our possession, yet we do not seem to have made tliat progress in its 
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cultivation which its merits would give us reason to expect. No green- 
house should be without a dozen of them; no plant would repay 
more gratefully the kind attention of its cultivator. To the amateur, 
it would be the source of the greatest pleasure; to the nurseryman, 
one of profit. In the following Number I will lay down a few simple 
instructions for its more extensive cultivation, so simple, indeed, that 
no one shall mistake them; for the age of mystery in floriculture is 
past, and the time is now come, when he who teaches the plainest 
and the best will be most patronised. ALFRED KENDALL. 


Queen Elizabeth Walk, Stoke Newington. 





THE HOLLYHOCK. 


Or late years the cultivation of the Double Hollyhock has been, 
generally speaking, much neglected. We have seen and heard 
but little of it. In our travels, we miss it on the road-side. Oft 
have we stopped to admire its magnificent and stately stem, sur- 
rounded with bright expanded blossoms, adorning the sides of the 
mansion’s porch, or the front of the peasant’s humble cot; but, at 
the present time, such sights are rare. We are not without hope 
that this magnificent plant will soon again be seen as conspicuous as 
ever; for its cultivation has been pursued by some few individuals, 
who, by their perseverance, have produced a number of varieties very 
superior in character to those we have been accustomed to see in 
times past. 

The specimens exhibited at the Royal South London Filoricul- 
tural Exhibition last month, and also at Norwich the day prior, have 
gained for these flowers a multitude of admirers, and will continue 
to do so, so often as they are brought into public view. They were 
shewn in spikes of eight or ten blossoms each, beautifully symmetrical. 
The outer, or guard petals, extending about half an inch beyond the 
crown or centre, formed a perfect circle, free from indentation or curl, 
in the major portion of them. ‘The centres were unique: in form, 
half a globe, composed of innumerable smooth-edged petals, closely 
and neatly folded, one within the other. 

It has been intimated to me that a fund will be raised for the 
purpose of offering prizes for collections of these flowers, next season, 
at one or more of the London exhibitions, for amateur growers. This 
information reached me from a respectable quarter, and therefore 
there cannot be a doubt but it will be carried out with some spirit. 
We should advise an early notice, that every one may have a fair 
opportunity of preparing for the contest. J. T. NEVILLE. 
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JUDGING PANSIES. 


Havine paid considerable attention to Pansies for nearly fifteen 
years, the best mode of judging Pans has frequently attracted my 
attention, and I submit the following directions to Judges, for the 
consideration of parties having the management of Pansy exhibitions. 


Directions to Judges. 
varieties,—to be distinct, perfect, 





Every Pan must contain 
and legibly named. 

Every bloom must be 14 inch in size, measured either from top 
to bottom, or from side to side. 

No flower to have two distinct ground-colours (except yellow in 
the centre of the eye of white-ground flowers), but shades of the 
same colour to be considered defects merely. 

Every Pan of 24 or under, to contain not above one half yellow- 
ground varieties. 

Every Pan of 36 or above, to contain not above five-ninths 
yellow-ground varieties. 

The Judges to fill and sign the accompanying form, noting the 
several points of character of each Pansy, as herein set down, with 
one or more of the following distinctive marks of degrees of excel- 
lence ; viz. for good, O; medium, C; and bad, X. O to count 1; 
C, one-half; and X, 1 against. 


Form to be filled up by Judges. 


TickrTeD No. or Stanp (—). 








Round- | Smooth- |Uniformity Flatness | Arrange-| Quality 
Pansy.| ness of ness of Ground- | Belting. | Eye. of ment of of 
Outline. | of Edge. | Colour. Petal. Petal. Petal. 
No 
1 
2 
3 
4 
&c 
Total . . O 
Cc 
x 
[Judge's signature.] 


Remarks and Explanations of the above Characters. 


Rovunpness or Ourtiing.—See that the side and bottom fill well 
up where they join the upper, and that there is no notch at the 
bottom. 

Smooruness or Enez.—Whether rose or serrated. 

Unirormity or Grounp-Cotovur.—lIs sufficiently explicit. 
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Be.tine.—Observe the colour is uniform, and similar to the top 
petals, and that it docs not run into the ground-colour. 

Eyzr.—Should be bold, the rays (if any) clear, and must not join 
the belting. 

Fratness oF Petat.—See particularly that there is no crumple in 
the eye, that none of the petals curl, and all lie well on the stand. 

ARRANGEMENT OF PrEtTALs.—Note that the bottom, middle, or 
upper petals are not too large or small; that the middle petals meet 
over the eye; and that the flower 1s in good proportion. 

Quavity oF PeTaL.—See that it is of good substance—not thin : 
this is very material. R. J. 


PLUMBAGO LARPENT.. 


We have now in our possession a plant of Plumbago Larpente, 
which we obtained of Messrs. Knight and Perry, Exotic Nursery, 
King’s Road, Chelsea. We shall defer our description and remarks 
upon this beautiful addition to our flowering plants until our coloured 
illustration appears, the drawing for which is in the engraver’s hands. 
In the mean time we can safely recommend our readers to obtain it, 
and to keep it in the coolest situation they have under glass. We 
have hopes that it will stand our hardest winters. 


ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tuk Dahlia Show of this Society took place in the Surrey Zoologi- 
cal Gardens on the 13th ult., and for extent or perfection we have 
seldom seen it equalled. It certainly surpassed the Dahlia Shows of 
former years. The gardens were in good order, and there was a 
large attendance of company. 

In the Amateurs’ Class, for twenty-four dissimilar blooms, the first 
prize was awarded to J. Howard, Esq. of Burnham, whose stand con- 
tained Gloria Mundi, Springfield Rival, Mrs. Anderson,- Beeswing, 
Scarlet Gem, Essex Triumph, Raphael, Marquis of Aylesbury, Lady 
St. Maur, Captain Warner, Princess Radziwill, Louis Philippe, Miss 
Vyse, Shylock, Queen of Roses, Mynn, Conspicua, Captivation, 
Essex Bride, Nonpareil, Sarah Drummond, Competitor, Box, and 
Yellow Standard; Second, Mr. Robinson, of Pimlico, for Beeswing, 
Privateer, Marquis of Worcester, Yellow Standard, Lady St. Maur, 
Athlete, Caractacus, Louis Philippe, Cardinal Ferretti, Widnall’s 
Queen, Scarlet Gem, Miss Vyse, Mrs. Shelley, Cassandra, Captain 
Warner, Berryer, Essex Triumph, Toison d’Or, Conspicua, Lilly- 
white, Beauty of Sussex, Fulwood Scarlet, Nonpareil, and Shylock ; 
Third, Mr. Proctor ; Fourth, Mr. Hopkins ; Fifth, Mr. James ; Sixth, 
Mr. Cook; Seventh, Mr. Collison ; Eighth, Mr. Black. In the same 
class, for twelve dissimilar blooms, the first prize was awarded to 
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Mr. Pope, of Chelsea, whose stand contained Nonpareil, Delicata, 
Shylock, Mrs. Shelley, Essex Triumph, Captain Warner, Box, 
Yellow Standard, Princess Radziwill, Queen, Louis Philippe, and 
Gem ; Second, Mr. Squib, Southampton, for Mynn, Delicata, Ber- 
ryer, Gem, Captain Warner, Queen of Perpetuals, Beeswing, Essex 
Triumph, Shylock, Miss Vyse, Louis Philippe, and Victorine ; 
Third, Mr. Noke; Fourth, Mr. Wildman; Fifth, Mr. Holder; 
Sixth, Mr. Burgess; Seventh, Mr. Firth; Eighth, Mr. Miller. In 
the same class, for the best six Fancy Dahlias, the first prize was 
given to Mr. Miller, for Madame Wachy, Hermione, Emperor of 
Morocco, Bouquet de Brueil, Judy, and Roi de Points; Second, Mr. 
Hutchman, for Bouquet de Brueil, Master G. Clayton, Hermione, 
Madame Wachy, Miss Watson, and Adolph du Bras; Third, Mr. 
Pope ; Fourth, Mr. Edwards; Fifth, Mr. James; Sixth, Mr. Hol- 
der: and for the best six new Dahlias let out in 1848, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Pope, Chelsea, for Walter Hilson, Nell 
Gwynne, War Eagle, Gem, Golden Fleece, and Shylock; Second, 
Mr. Howard, of Burnham, for Hero, Crocus, Golden Fleece, Canary, 
Shylock, and Gem ; Third, Mr. Collison; Fourth, Mr. Cook; Fifth, 
Mr. James; Sixth, Mr. Black. 

In the Nurserymen’s Class, for the best twenty-four Dahlias, the 
first prize was awarded to Mr. C. Turner, of Chalvey, whose stand 
contained Beeswing, Nonpareil, Mrs. Anderson, Golden Fleece, 
Essex Triumph, Andromeda, Captivation, Yellow Standard, Captain 
Warner, Miss Vyse, Richard Cobden, Princess Radziwill, Sir R. 
Peel, Toison d’Or, Black Prince, Privateer, Louis Philippe, Gem, Box, 
Conspicua, Shylock, Mynn, Berryer, and Queen of Roses; Second, 
Mr. Bragg, of Slough, for Admiral Stopford, Box, Venusta, Lady 
Leicester, Prometheus, Nonpareil, Standard of Perfection, Princess 
Radziwill, Essex Triumph, Competitor, Miss Vyse, Delight, Marquis 
of Aylesbury, Toison d’Or, Scarlet Gem, Yellow Standard, Louis 
Philippe, Beeswing, Athlete, Bermondsey Bee, Marchioness of Corn- 
wallis, Mynn, Queen of Roses; Third, Mr. Cutter; Fourth, Mr. 
Keynes; Fifth, Mr. Barnes; Sixth, Mr. Drummond; Seventh, Mr. 
Mitchell; Eighth, Mr. Hunt. 

Fancy Dahlias in stands of twelve varieties: First, Mr. Turner, 
for Freund Schmidt, Picotee, Madame Wachy, Triumph de Magde- 
burgh, Vicomte de Ressiquer, Emilie Lehmann, Dulcinea, M. Che- 
reau, Jenny Lind, Empereur de Maroc, Hermione, Master G. Clayton; 
Second, Mr. Harrison, Richmond, for Surprise, Dulcinea, Tricolor 
Nouveau, Adolph du Bras, Mrs. Shaw Lefevre, Remembrancer, Ma- 
dame Wachy, Master G. Clayton, Mirocolant, Jenny Lind, Ocillet 
Parfait, and Empereur de Maroc; Third, Mr. Bragg; Fourth, Mr. 
Keynes; Fifth, Mr. Barnes; Sixth, Mr. Cutter. 

The Extra Prize of 10/. offered by Mr. J. G. Waite to Nursery- 
men, for the best six Dahlias let out by the exhibitor, was awarded 
to Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for Miss Vyse, Louis Philippe, Berryer, 
Scarlet Gem, Privateer, and Collison’s Shylock. 

The contest for the Seedling Sweepstakes by Messrs. Collison, 
Bragg, Keynes, and Turner, was decided in favour of the latter. 
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Of Seedlings generally, but especially of 1847, there was a large 
display. The following is some account of the awards made in this 
department ; which, however, may not be quite correct, for we had 
much difficulty in obtaining them, owing to the authorities having 
cleared the tents for the Censors only a short time previous to the 
gardens being opened to the public. 

Of the Seedlings of 1847 three blooms were shewn: first-class 
certificates were awarded to Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for a variety 
named “ Mr. Seldon; flower large, fine in form, with the centre 
well elevated, and filled with petals; flower deep, petals good and well 
arranged ; in colour the petals are deep purple at the base, shaded 
off to a light lilac purple: the same for a flower called “‘ Grenadier,” 
a deep rich red, flower symmetrical, centre well up, petals good shape 
and well arranged: ‘‘ Dreadnought,” Mr. Collison, of Bath, crimson 
maroon, petals finely formed and well arranged; first-rate in form : 
*¢ Fearless,’’ Mr. Barnes, Stowmarket, a flower rather novel in colour, 
being a bright lavender, large, and finely formed: ‘‘ Duke of Wel- 
lington,” Drummond, a light or orange scarlet, novel in colour; a 
promising variety: ‘‘ Lamartine,” Taylor, yellow, slightly tinged 
with red; a large flower of good shape : ‘‘ Victoria Regina,” Keynes, 
white mottled with lilac; a large flower, fine in form, with the 
centre well up: ‘ Duchess,’ Bushell, white; a very promising 
variety: ‘‘ Queen of Yellows,’ Harrison: ‘‘ Queen of the East,” 
Barnes, blush ; a finely formed flower. 

Fancy Dahlias, 1847.— First-class certificates: to J. Howard, 
Esq., for ‘‘ Miss Jane,’”’ crimson maroon, white tip, form good, re- 
gular, and with centre well elevated; ‘‘ Rainbow,” Keynes, red, 
with white tip—a flower of fine form and very regular; ‘‘ Mrs. Stan- 
ley,” Mitchell, light crimson maroon, white tip. 1848: to Mr. Pope, 
Chelsea, for ‘‘ Pride of Chelsea,” buff, with lilac back to petals—a 
singular coloured variety, form very superior: ‘‘ Queen of Beauties,” 
Drummond, a light lilac—a promising flower of good form. Fancy 
Varieties :—*‘ General Cavaignac,” Hunt, crimson maroon and white, 
fine circular form, with good centre. 

A new and very pretty seedling Verbena, named “ Princess 
Alice,” was exhibited by the raiser, Mr. Wyness, gardener to her 
Majesty at Buckingham Palace, and received a certificate; the truss 
is large, and the individual flowers well formed ; it is white, with a 
rosy spot in each division of the corolla, distinct, and very pretty. 
Several collections of Fuchsias were shewn; and the Japan Lilies, 
from Mr. Groom, made a good display. Stands of cut-flowers added 
to the gaiety of the Exhibition; and the Verbenas contributed by 
Messrs. Smith, Gaines, Wyness, Parker, and Robinson, to whom 
prizes were awarded, were much admired, A stand of Hollyhocks, 
from Mr. Chater, was shewn in spikes (a mode of exhibition well 
adapted for shewing this flower to advantage); among them were 
some fine varieties, perfect in form, clear and brilliant in colour. 
Antirrhinums also contributed their share to the interest of the Ex- 
hibition. 

One word, before closing, on the subject of not clearing the tents 
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early. We believe the rule is, that they should be cleared at a cer- 
tain hour, in order to allow the judges time to make their awards. 
This regulation is most judicious, and ought to be peremptorily 
enforced, but it is not so; and the consequence is, much annoyance 
and inconvenience, notwithstanding the lesson which all experience 
in such matters has taught, that Exhibition rules, once framed, should 
be preserved uninfringed. We trust the matter will be duly con- 
sidered by the Exhibition Committee, and that the evil will be re- 
medied in another year. 





SALISBURY DAHLIA AND HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue annual meeting of this Society was held August 24, in the 
beautiful grounds of Wilton House, which, together with the exten- 
sive display of flowers, attracted a large company. Dahlias were the 
principal feature of the exhibition: they were shewn in great perfec- 
tion, each prize being closely contested. Fuchsias were numerous. 
Of new plants, Mr. Wheeler, of Warminster, sent Achimenes venusta, 
rosy purple, and Tigridia conchiflora Wheelerii, scarlet with spots. 
Fruit was abundant and good; and the cottagers’ productions were 
much to theircredit. Of Dahlias, in Class 1, twenty-four blooms, open 
to all growers, equal first prizes were awarded to Mr. C. Turner, Chal- 
vey, and Mr. J. Keynes, Salisbury. Mr. Turner’s stand contained 
Marquis of Worcester, Beeswing, Shylock, Captain Warner, Essex 
Triumph, Crocus, Indispensable, Toison d’Or, Turner’s The Hero, 
ditto Louis Philippe, ditto Berryer, Yellow Standard, Boule de Feu, 
Box, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Marquis of Aylesbury, Nonpareil, 
Mrs. Anderson, Captivation, Standard of Perfection, Golden Fleece, 
Princess Radziwill, Miss Vyse, Queen of Roses. Mr. Keynes exhi- 
bited Optimus, Nonpareil, Marquis of Worcester, Beeswing, Yellow 
Standard, Felix, Admiral Stopford, Essex Triumph, Marchioness of 
Cornwallis, Boule de Feu, Widnall’s Queen, Marquis of Aylesbury, 
Standard, Princess Radziwill, Captain Warner, Aurantia, Dr. Gra- 
ham, Lillywhite, Queen of England, Shylock, Walter Hilson, Dazzle, 
Gloria Mundi, Mrs. Anderson; Second to Mr. Cutter, Slough, for 
Lady St. Maur, Essex Triumph, Golden Fleece, Beeswing, Yellow 
Standard, Louis Philippe, Sarah, Shylock, Marchioness of Corn- 
wallis, Box, Andromeda, Queen of Roses, Empress of Whites, Ber- 
ryer, Mrs. Herbert, Walter Hilson, Princess Radziwill, Sir C. An- 
trobus, Lillywhite, Raphael, Miss Sarah, Captain Warner, Queen of 
England, Boule de Feu ; Third to Mr. Drummond, Bath, for Eximia, 
Felix, Cleopatra, Caractacus, Marquis of Worcester, Essex Triumph, 
Biondetta, Admiral Stopford, Boule de Feu, Mrs. Anderson, Shylock, 
Marquis of Bath, Cassandra, War Eagle, Scarlet Gem, Queen of 
Sheba, Standard, Queen of England, Dazzle, Beeswing, Louis Phi- 
lippe, Andromeda, Queen of Perpetuals; Fourth to Mr. Walters, 
Hilperton, for Delicata, Essex Triumph, Rose d’Amour, Beeswing, 
Cleopatra, Gloria Mundi, Sir R. Sale, Box, Beauty of Sussex, Miss 
Vyse, Admiral Stopford, Shylock, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Scarlet 
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Gem, Mrs. Shelley, Standard, Marquis of Bath, Captain Warner, 
Princess Radziwill, Virgil, Essex Rosy Lilac, Antagonist, Widnall’s 
Queen, Yellow Standard; Fifth to Mr. Bragg, Slough, for Shylock, 
Louis Philippe, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Mynn, Toison d'Or, Essex 
Triumph, Miss Vyse, Fulwood Scarlet, Walter Hilson, Beeswing, 
Yellow Standard, Andromeda, Rose d’Amour, Essex Rosy Lilac, 
Mrs. Edwards, Standard, Beeswing, Minerva, Marquis of Worcester, 
Golden Fleece, Princess Radziwill, Cassandra, Queen of England, 
Nonpareil. 

Class 2.—Twelve blooms, Amateurs and their Gardeners: First 
prize to H. W. Collison, Esq., Bath, for Scarlet Gem, Louis Phi- 
lippe, Turner’s Privateer, Marquis of Worcester, Beeswing, Delight, 
Shylock, Captain Warner, Turner’s Canary, Essex Triumph, Mrs. 
Anderson, Nonpareil; Second to J. Edwards, Esq., Holloway, for 
Marquis of Worcester, Essex Triumph, Shylock, Louis Philippe, 
Indispensable, Nonpareil, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Mrs. Anderson, 
Beeswing, Queen of Roses, Princess Radziwill, Yellow Standard ; 
Third to Mr. Ross, Southampton, for Mrs. Shelley, Captain Warner, 
Privateer, Beeswing, Toison d’Or, Shylock, Marquis of Worcester, 
Gloria Mundi, Gem, Rembrandt, Louis Philippe, Essex ‘Triumph ; 
Fourth to Mr. Dodds, gardener to Colonel Baker, Salisbury, for 
Beeswing, Admiral Stopford, Optimus, Shylock, Yellow Standard, 
Nonpareil, Standard of Perfection, Dazzle, Princess Radziwill, Sa- 
muel Girling, Queen of England, Essex Triumph; Fifth to Mr. 
Barton, of Lacock, for Box, Essex Triumph, Toison d’Or, Bees- 
wing, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Shylock, Caractacus, Princess 
Radziwill, Gloria Mundi, Standard, Rose d’Amour, Admiral Stop- 
ford; Sixth to J. Howard, Esq., Burnham, for Box, Delicata, Essex 
Triumph, Marquis of Worcester, Golden Fleece, Admiral Stopford, 
Marchioness of Cornwallis, Beeswing, Essex Rosy Lilac, Princess 
Radziwill, Star, Shylock. 

Class 3.—Amateurs or their Gardeners, six blooms: First prize 
to Mr. Dodds, for Beeswing, Optimus, Shylock, Widnall’s Queen, 
Dazzle, Yellow Standard; Second to Mr. Ross, for Mrs. Shelley, 
Beeswing, Gem, Miss Vyse, Shylock, Turner’s Privateer; Third to 
Mr. Barton, for Box, Princess Radziwill, Essex Triumph, Beeswing, 
Rose d’Amour, Marchioness of Cornwallis; Fourth to Mr. Tyler, 
of Bath, for Nonpareil, Marquis of Worcester, Shylock, Marquis of 
Bath, Standard, Louis Philippe ; Fifth to J. Howard, Esq., for Bees- 
wing, Essex Triumph, Miss Vyse, Golden Fleece, Fulwood Scarlet, 
Cassandra ; Sixth to J. Edwards, Esq., for Golden Fleece, The Hero, 
Marchioness of Cornwallis, Cassandra, Toison d’Or, Marquis of Wor- 
cester. 

Class 4.—-Open to all Growers, twelve Fancy Dahlias: First 
Prize to Mr. C, Turner, for Emilie Lehmann, Miss Coveny, Surprise, 
Remembrancer, Vicomte de Ressequier, Robin Hood, Ludwig Pemsl, 
Jenny Lind, Adolph du Bras, Madame Wachy, Freund Schmidt, 
Iady Montgomery ; Second to Mr. C. W. Harrison, Richmond, for 
Lady Montgomery, Alfred, Picotee, Mrs. Lefevre, Vicomte de Res- 
sequier, Jennie Deans, Jenny Lind, Minerva, Ludwig Pemsl, Flo- 
rence Dombey, Hermione, Empereur de Maroc; Third to Mr. Bragg, 
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for Minerva, Madame Wachy, Florence Dombey, Remembrancer, 
Letitia, Master G. Clayton, Ludwig Pemsl, Mrs. Lefevre, Vicomte 
de Ressequier, Admirable, Lady Montgomery, Jenny Lind. 

Class 5.—Specimen Blooms, Scarlet: First prize to H. W. Col- 
lison, Esq., for Shylock; Second to Mr. J. Keynes, for Shylock. 
Yellows: First prize to Mr. Keynes, for Yellow Standard: Second 
to Mr. C. Turner, for Yellow Standard. Rose: First prize to Mr. 
Drummond, for Felix. Lilac: Firet prize to Mr. Walters, for Rose 
d’Amour. Self: First prize to Mr, Walters, for Marchioness of 
Cornwallis. Mottled or Edged: First prize to Mr. Bragg, for Prin- 
cess Radziwill; Second to Mr. Keynes, for Gloria Mundi. Dark: 
First prize to Mr. Keynes, for Captain Warner; Second to Mr. 
Walters, for Essex Triumph. 

Of Seedlings there were a considerable number, but only a few 
were in good condition ; the bad weather and earliness of the season 
are sufficient to account for this. Three first-class Certificates were 
awarded: to Mr. Turner, for ‘‘ Mr. Seldon ;”’ flower deep and sym- 
metrical, high close centre, petals good shape, numerous, and well-ar- 
ranged ; colour, purple at the base of the petals, shaded off with lilac : 
to H. W. Collison, Esq., for ‘“ Dreadnought,”’ a flower of excellent 
form, finely-shaped and well-arranged petals; colour, crimson: to Mr. 
Hunt, Paddington, for “ General Cavaignac,” fancy flower, good in 
form, and apparently constant ; colour, purple tipped with white. 

The extra prize of five guineas (given by Mr. Waite, of London), 
for the best Seedling exhibited, was awarded to Mr. Turner, for 
“ Mr. Seldon.” 

The first trial for the Sweepstakes of 5/. each, between Messrs. 
Keynes, Turner, and Bragg, was decided on this occasion, the con- 
ditions being for seedlings of 1847; four varieties, three blooms of 
each. The censors decided in favour of Mr. Turner’s flowers. 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


Auricuras.—At an early opportunity prepare a standing-place for 
the winter; have the frames and glasses (if not recently painted) 
brushed, or washed clean, and every thing in readiness for their 
reception. The plants are still growing, and moderate waterings 
must be given. Keep them clean; and slightly stir the surface 
of the soil, if closed. Look well for the insects noticed in the 
last Number. Cold nights coming on, they make for the walls 
and fences, in search of warmer quarters; but before winding 
themselves in their cocoons, generally feast on the plants nearest 
their intended resting-place. About the middle or latter end of 
this month the plants may be removed to their winter quarters. 
A western aspect is best. The temperature is more regular, 
and the plants are not exposed to those repeated changes that 
must follow from the reflected heat of a southern wall or fence; 
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they are also better protected from the easterly wind, which is 
more injurious than any other to these hardy plants. 
J. T. Nevi.uz. 


Catcroxtarias.—The shoots which were removed from the parent- 
plants, and are now well rooted, should be shifted into about 
4-inch pots, with plenty of drainage, for the winter. Seedlings 
which require it should also receive the shift which is to serve 
them until the days lengthen : these will not stand still like the 
old plants, and need not have so many crocks, but still good open 
drainage. Keep all the plants perfectly clear of green-fly. 


Sudbury, Derbyshire. W. H. Hoimegs. 


CaRnations AND Picorges.—Potting for winter should now be com- 
pleted. Care should be taken to remove all dead foliage caused 
by taking them from the parent plant; and they should be grown 
as hardy as possible. C. Turner. 


Cinerarias should now be in their winter quarters; a cold pit or 
frame, with a good dry bottom, suits them best. If frosty nights 
occur, roll a mat over them, but let the lights be drawn off at 
every opportunity. Some of them will now be forming their 
flower-stems: if early flowers are desired, a few should be placed 
in a greenhouse. Shift into larger pots such as require it; fine 
plants can only be obtained by giving every encouragement ; 
a Cineraria should never be pot-bound. Water should be given 
more sparingly ; still they should not be allowed to get dry. The 
Cineraria is a plant which grows throughout the winter. -Pay 
strict attention to the health of the plants; the green-fly and the 
mildew are the greatest enemies to the Cineraria. There is no 
excuse for the first: tobacco, either by fumigation or syringing 
with a solution, will extirpate that: the second is not so easily 
disposed of ; some varieties seem constitutionally disposed to it. 
Dust with sulphur on its very first appearance; it is an unsightly 
remedy, but the only sure one at present known. Let the com- 
post be,—1 barrow of good brown turfy loam, 1 ditto good old 
well-decomposed horse or cow dung, 4 ditto leaf-mould, } ditto 
silver sand. A. KEnpDALL. 


Queen Elizabeth Walk, Stoke Newington. 


Daxtias.—The frost in many localities will have closed the autumnal 
account of this noble flower, yet much seed can occasionally be 
secured after this time; therefore remove all dead petals, other- 
wise the seed will rot in the pods, there being so much moisture 
at this time. Great care will be required in drying it after 
gathered. Any choice varieties, seedlings, &c. may be either 
taken up, potted in large pots, and placed in the greenhouse to 
ripen off, or should have a little litter placed round the crown 
for security against a sudden frost, as the weather must regulate 
the time of taking up. See that all are correctly named’ before 
they are out of bloom. C. Turnger. 


Nursery, Chalvey. 
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Epacaiszs.—The sooner Epacrises are housed the better: let each 
plant be subjected to the same process of cleansing, weeding, 
tying out, &c. recommended a month or two ago for the Ericas. 
If required to bloom in their natural season, the same treatment 
and temperature recommended for that genus will best suit them ; 
otherwise you may, without risk, obtain a succession of flowers 
through the winter, from all the new introductions, and many of 
the old, by greater warmth. W. H. Story. 


Whitehill, Newton Abbott, Devon. 


Ericas.—The past summer has been marked by most ungenial 
weather for this class of plants,—heavy rains, and generally 
humid atmosphere, have induced a profusion of spindling, un- 
healthy growth, most sure to be the victim of mildew, leaving 
the plants in a sickly and exhausted state, at a time of the year, 
too, that they should be in health and vigour, to sustain them- 
selves during the dark damp days of winter, and exclusion of air 
consequent thereupon. We are now in October, at all times a 
trying month for the gardener, as at no period of the year does 
the thermometer take so wide a range,—June and January in 
twelve hours; his utmost vigilance is therefore necessary, night 
and day, to counteract as much as possible these extremes. More 
especially must he keep himself awake this October, for he has 
got to deal with plants in an unhealthy, sappy state, unfit and 
unprepared to resist sudden extremes of heat and cold. In such 
a condition are my Ericas, and even worse, for some of the 
spring-blooming varieties are now in flower; no doubt the col- 
lections of my brother-florists are in a similar condition. The 
question is, What are we to do with them? what course of 
treatment adopt? what nostrums apply? Verily, watchfulness, 
particularly from sunset to sunrise. We cannot diminish the 
heat of the day, but we may raise the temperature of the early 
morn, when the thermometer is always at its lowest. To lay 
down any specific mode of procedure under existing circum- 
stances would only tend to lead astray,—suggesting, however, 
that three things are to be accomplished if possible, viz. discourage 
further growth, ripen the new wood, and expel mildew. To 
effect the first, I keep my plants as dry as their constitutional 
powers will allow; for the second, admit all the sun and air 
possible, not even putting in the side-lights at night, though we 
have had two degrees of frost, which, by the bye, is, I think, about 
the extreme amount of cold almost any of the Cape varieties can 
be safely exposed to; hence the necessity for the vigilance of the 
cultivator to watch the indication of the thermometer before he 
goes to bed; should it stand within 8 or 10 degrees of frost at 11 
or 12 o’clock, let him shut the house up, opening it again as soon 
in the morning as it passes the freezing-point upwards; if it be 
a damp, drizzly, foggy morning, light a brisk fire, and drive out 
the enemy, without materially raising the temperature, which is 
well known can be done, by admitting a current of air through 
the liouse. I trust the weather during the month will not be 
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such as to render necessary a resort to means so undesirable, even 
at Christmas. ‘The third object to be attained, viz. expulsion of 
mildew, was so fully treated in the last Number of The Florist, 
that a repetition now would be unnecessary. These remarks, to 
the uninitiated in Heath-growing, will doubtless seem frivolous, 
and unnecessarily minute; they may also have the effect of 
deterring some admirer of this genus from growing them. To 
such a one I would say, ‘‘ Don’t be dismayed; the Heath re- 
quires no greater amount of care and attention to keep alive 
(and grow well too) than the Camellia, the Azalea, or the Epacris.”’ 
All that is necessary to insure as much success as usually falls to 
cultivators of any class of plants, is to- rightly understand the 
kind of treatment best suited to their natural habits. 


Whitehill, Newton Abbott, Devon. W. H. Srory. 


Fucusias.—Except as regards seedlings, the blooming-season is 
pretty well over, or at least it ought to be put an end to, by with- 
holding water, pinching off the bloom, and stopping, or cutting 
them back, as you would a Geranium; put the plants in a cool 
frame, and they will shortly go to rest. I am of opinion that this 
class of florists’ flowers is not so tender as we have supposed them 
to be. I have now several discarded seedlings, beautifully in 
bloom, that have withstood the frosts of three winters, no care 
having been taken of them, or protection afforded. I purpose 
directly bedding out forty or fifty plants of this year’s production, 
to substantiate or otherwise my present belief. Serratifolia is 
decidedly tender, twenty or thirty seedlings from that species, 
bedded out in October 1846, having died. ‘The seedlings I now 
mean to experimentalise upon have a cross of Ricartoni in them 
(the hardiest of all Fuchsias), and having larger and better 
expanding flowers, with equally good habits, will prove a great 
acquisition to the parterre, if they prove as indifferent to frost 
as their progenitor. For the encouragement of seedling-growers, 
I will inform them, that a portion of my seedlings this year has 
exhibited two new features (at least to me),—one is a purple and 
pink striped corolla, similar to the markings of a Carnation ; the 
other, a perfectly double purple corolla, extending over and 
adhering to the base of the sepals, displaying a purple mass the 
size of a hazel-nut; one of them having the upper portion of the 
corolla the colour of the tube and sepals, whilst the lower is the 
darkest conceivable blue. I shall hope to improve upon these 
another year. W. H. Srory. 

Whitehill, Newton Abbott, Devon. 


Pansies.—Plant out for early spring blooming without loss of time, 
that the plants may become established. The beds should be 
raised some few inches above the walks. It is well to propagate 
a larger number than will be required, that there may be a good 
choice of plants. The particulars for planting, such as soil, 
distance, &c. have been given in The Florist, Nos. I. &c. 

Nursery, Chalvey. C. Turner. 
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PgLarGoniums.—All young plants that are well rooted round the 
pots should be shifted in the early part of this month. A 6-inch 
pot will be large enough for any early-struck plants to winter in : 
this is presuming they have obtained a good size, from previous 
attention to shifting, &c. Water must now be given sparingly, 
and in the morning. Old plants that were cut down early, were 
shaken out, and have got well established again, may be shifted 
into 8 or 10-inch pots for early blooming ; they will not require 
another shift. We may be reminded, that in the Treatise it is 
recommended to shift in January. This was our practice at the 
time that work was published; but in varying our plans, which 
we do frequently, for experiment sake, we found that plants 
shifted the second week in October wintered well, and flowered 
well, and first. Seedlings will require but little water; if too 
much is given them they are liable to shank off. If wet weather 
sets in, and the edges of the leaves are loaded with globules of 
water, light a little fire, to rid the atmosphere of the house of the 
excessive moisture. J. Dosson. 


Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


Pinxs.—A slight hoeing between the rows will be of service; take 
the opportunity of performing this operation while the soil is in 
a friable state, that it does not clog together. This part of the 
management is of great importance; it tends much to increase 
their size, and improve the health. If not already done, finish 
planting out; there is but little more time for growing this 
season. J.T. NEvILuE. 


PotyantTHusES.—Towards the end of the month, see that the stems 
are not exposed ; if so, be sure you earth them up to the foliage, 
by adding fresh soil, if necessary. Clear away weeds, and all 
harbours for slugs: these pests will commit their ravages all 
through the season, when the weather is open. 

J.T. NEVILLE. 


RanuncuuvusEs.—Turn the surface of the beds in dry weather, to 
sweeten the soil and keep free from weeds. Make one or two 
sowings of seed in the early part of the month ; and attend care- 
fully to the supply of moisture, which should be moderate and 
equable. Seeds that are laid bare by waterings should be covered 
with fine mould. Tyso anp Son, 


Wallingford. 


Roszs 1n Pots.—No volunteer—so I must take this part until some 
cultivator (which I am not now) will relieve me from the post. 
All Pot-Roses that require shifting should be done as soon as 
convenient. If they are in large pots, turn them out, and cut 
the roots back, replacing them in the same-sized pots. If they 
can be plunged in trenches, with sawdust, as described by me in 
a former Number, they will soon root out with vigour. The 
tender varieties will require housing in a frame for the winter. 
If my readers have no such convenience, the plants should be 
closely stuck round with pieces of yew, or interlaced with fern, 
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on the appearance of frosty weather ; but these are mere uncertain 
make-shifts. Look over the young stock, and shift all small 
plants requiring it into larger sizes; also, top-dress all large 
plants that do not need repotting, with some well-rotted dung 
and loam. J. Dosson. 


Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


Turps.—Examine the bulbs, and, if not previously done, let them 
now be arranged for planting, making the alterations and improve- 
ments noted down in the Tulip-book during blooming-time: this 
we do immediately the bulbs are taken up, while the changes 
intended to be made are fresh on the mind ; we also procure at once 
any new varieties we may wish for, and then re-arrange them. 
The bed should now be got ready for planting. If the soil has 
only been in use one year, and the bulbs did well in it, there is 
no advantage to be derived in changing it, for they will do well 
in the same soil (if it be good) for two or three successive years ; 
all that is required is, to remove about three inches from the sur- 
face, laying it in a ridge by the sides of the bed; then fork over 
the mould left in the bed, laying that also in a high ridge for 
a week or ten days. If the soil require changing, it need not be 
all removed. We have this day (September 15th) taken about 
ten inches off the top, then put about six inches of two-year old 
rotted turf and loam and road-grit, well mixed together (three- 
fourths loam and one-fourth grit), on the soil left in the bed, 
forked it well over two or three times, turning some of that left 
with the mould just added, so as to mix it well, and laid it up in 
a high ridge; two or three days before planting, it will be raked 
down, laying it two inches higher in the middle than the sides. 
In planting, place a small quantity of river-sand on the spot the 
bulb is to occupy, and put as much sand upon the bulb itself as 
will just cover it; then carefully put the mould on the bed, 
covering the bulbs four inches and a half deep in the centre, and 
three inches the outsides; protect the bed at once, by placing 
small-sized iron hoops over it, rising about six inches from the 
surface, and run some small string diagonally from each hoop. 
About the second or third week in October is the best time for 
planting in general, though, on account of the lateness of our 
situation, we never plant later than the first, if the weather will 
allow it to be done. The best plan is to begin planting whenever 
the bulbs push forth their green spear, and the fibres swell at the 
bottom of the root (some of the early blooming varieties are 
already doing so with us), for the longer they are kept out of the 
ground when this is the case the greater injury they will sustain. 
We have never used the nostrums some have recommended, but 
have strictly adhered to the simple practice described as above; 
and perhaps we may be allowed to say, the blooms we have 
frequently exhibited are the best evidences of the utility of our 
method of cultivation. J. Hunt. 


High Wycombe. 


Levey, Robson, aud Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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ERICAS. 


WE have reason to congratulate ourselves and our readers on 
having secured, from the commencement of our work, the 
valuable assistance of W. H. Story, Esq., whose seedling 
Ericas form the beautiful illustration of this month. The 
flowers reached us in very fine condition, and were immedi- 
ately drawn and coloured by Miss Drake, so that the accu- 
racy of our plate may be relied upon. Grandis is brighter 
in colour than the representation; for the hues of nature, in 
many instances, cannot be matched with the pencil, although 
they are frequently exaggerated. Mr. Story has obligingly 
sent us a very excellent article on raising seedling Heaths, in 
which he details, with all the openness of his character, the 
plans he has adopted in succeeding seasons, and their results. 


This paper reached us too late for insertion this month, but | 


it will appear in the next Number; and well would it be for 
the pleasing pursuit of floriculture, if the same generous desire 
to impart information existed more generally among florists 
asa body. Our pages would then be rich with the practical 
results of seedling raisers from all parts of the country. 
The Cape species of this charming tribe of plants, now so 
extensively cultivated in our gardens, were introduced into 
this country about the year 1772. In that year it is stated 
that seeds of two sorts were sent to England, and that both 
vegetated. The first proved to be EK. tubiflora, the other E. 
concinna. These, therefore, are the earliest of the beautiful 
Cape species of this fine genus, whose brilliancy has contri- 
buted so much to the beauty of our greenhouses. In 1774 it 
is mentioned that twenty varieties were sent from the Cape to 
Kew; and that from that period the accession was so rapid, 
that Miller, in 1795, enumerated 84 names; and Willdenow, 
in his Species Plantarum, 137. But how shortcoming is this 
of the number at present cultivated in Britain; and where 
shall we set a limit to the genus! LEvery year adds some 
- novelty to our already rich collections, which, however, even 
now exhibit too much sameness, and open up a wide field 
for the labour of the hybridist. In this field, we need hardly 
state, Mr. Story has laboured successfully, and has raised 
many striking varieties, for which, as well as for those now 
represented, every cultivator of Heaths must ever feel grateful. 
To say more now would be superfluous; next month, as we 
have already stated, we will let Mr. Story speak for himself. 


NO. XI. x 
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EARLY TULIPS. 


For the amateur of limited means these are a valuable tribe of 
spring-flowering plants. They are cheap, and easy to cultivate, re- 
quiring but little attention, and while they annually adorn the flower- 
clump, or sitting-room window, their numbers will increase, until the 
only difficulty will be to find room for them. During April and May 
they add an inexpressible charm to the flower-border, and do not 
withdraw their unequalled colours and sweet perfume until their 
place can be supplied with the usual bedding-out plants; from 
February till May they are also easily had in flower for the window. 
In forming a collection, the following varieties are suitable to begin 
with : Van Thol, single and double; Rex Rubrorum, Tournesol, Flo- 
rentine, and Mariage de ma Fille. The outlay for a dozen of each of 
these varieties will not exceed the cost of one dozen of first-class 
Hyacinths, and while the latter have to be bought annually, these will 
last for years. 

I would advise one half the quantity obtained to be planted at 
once in the flower-border, where they will bloom in spring, and will 
be in a fit state for potting for the window next season. The soil 
in which they are planted should be rather light and rich, and ought 
to be well loosened to the depth of 15 inches at least; for although 
they will grow and flower if stuck into any soil, they will yearly 
become weaker and fewer in number, until they ultimately disappear 
altogether. In planting, the roots should be placed about 5 inches 
apart, and covered about 2 inches with soil. They require no pro- 
tection, and no further care, save a few stakes to support the taller 
growing sorts, and to have the surface of the soil stirred occasionally. 
As soon as the leaves decay, the roots may be taken out of the 
ground, and placed in any dry place for a time, in order that they 
may get thoroughly dry before they are put into their winter 
quarters. Any cool dry place will answer for this purpose ; but mice 
are apt to make sad havock among them, so keep your eye upon 
them. I also find it necessary to guard them against the ravages of 
these vermin in the ground. It is often necessary to remove them as 
soon as they are done flowering ; and in this case I lift them carefully, 
retain as much soil with their roots as I can, and place them in a 
shady situation, covering them with soil to about the depth they for- 
merly occupied. Ifthe weather is dry, give them a little water; here 
they will mature their growth, and will receive little injury from their 
removal. These ought to change places with the portion which has 
flowered in the window, as they will be found apt to become weak 
under pot-culture, and if the same roots are used two successive 
seasons, they will probably be of little account the second; this will 
not, however, be a necessary consequence, but is generally the result 
of using small pots, and otherwise treating the plants unnaturally. 

For window decoration, plant in pots as soon as the bulbs are pro- 
cured, using 7-inch pots for the purpose; put in each five roots of 
Van Thol, or three of the other sorts. After potting, they should 
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be placed in some spare corner out of doors, and covered about two 
inches deep with coal-ashes, or any material which can be easily re- 
moved. Here they may be allowed to remain till about Christmas, 
when a portion may be removed to the greenhouse, to forward their 
blooming season. The Van Thol is the earliest, and ought to be 
treated as such, except variety is desired; in that case, take Rex 
Rubrorum and Tournesol; these will be in flower in February, and, if 
properly tended with water, &c., will retain their gaiety for at least 
a month. Of course provision must be made to keep up a succession 
of bloom. . 

When done flowering, early Tulips must not be turned out of 
doors, nor otherwise maltreated; they must be allowed a place ina 
frame or greenhouse, where they can go gradually to rest. It will 
not be necessary to give them much water after flowering; but do 
not allow them to be without it until the leaves shew symptoms 
of decline, then gradually withhold it altogether. Afterwards give 
them the treatment directed to be given those grown in the flower- 
border. Caarves Fieetwoop. 

Newington. 


EARLY BLOOMING GLADIOLIL. 


From not seeing any particular notice of the interesting Gladiolus 
tribe in your periodical, I have been induced to write these few stray 
thoughts for your journal, as I think this flower cannot be yet suf- 
ficiently known or esteemed; but although it does not rank as a 
“‘ florist’s flower,” I think a remark or two will not prove unaccep- 
table to some of your readers. There are now in cultivation, I see 
by Van Houtte’s Catalogue, nearly one hundred named varieties, 
independent ofa multitude of hybrids not considered distinct enough 
to bear names; so that it cannot be said they are uninteresting on 
account of their sameness. I think a division has become necessary 
to distinguish the early varieties from those blooming in the autumn. 
The early varieties commence flowering in June, and nearly all 
resemble one another in habit, having graceful foliage, with long 
slender spikes of flowers continuing in succession for some time. 
There is a great variety of colours in this division, from the bril- 
liant though shy-blooming Cardinalis, to the rich blood-crimson 
peculiar to Rex Rubrorum. As the last of the early varieties fade 
away they are succeeded by the more noble autumn species, fewer in 
number, though infinitely surpassing them in splendour and utility 
in decorating borders. Who that has seen a clump of Gandavensis, 
with perhaps more than twenty spikes of its rich orange and scarlet 
blossoms, can say this flower is unworthy of attention? As this is 
now nearly planting time for those in the first class, I will describe a 
few varieties calculated to make a good display. First must come 
Insignis, indeed a noble flower, of a very bright orange rose, with 
beautiful stripes up each lobe ; Ramosus, Rosa Mundi, Vitellinus, 
and Minerva, are something similar to Insignis, but all varied in 
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some way. Elegans, Curviflorus, Herberti, Robin Hood, and Specio- 
sus, are all conspicuous for a distinct white stripe on a rich pink 
salmon ground, and Loddigesii, Habranthus, Augustus, with the 
same colours, have a beautiful crimson stripe alternating with the 
white. Trimaculatus and Venus are of a delicate cream, each with 
handsome pink stripes. Colvillii has a habit peculiar to itself alone, 
and is one of the earliest to bloom; it is of a beautiful pink and 
crimson, striped with yellow; there are now two hybrids of it, Col- 
villii superbus and Colvillii blandus, both distinct varieties ; the latter 
much darker and richer in shading. Albus and Nanus are the 
nearest approaches to white, the latter beautifully striped with crim- 
son. I now come to a new variety, raised by Mr. Ball of Taunton, 
I believe, named Rex Rubrorum, which perhaps, for novelty and 
magnificence, ought to be placed first. It is of a beautiful form, and 
of a peculiar rich dark crimson; and I am led to think, by crossing 
this with some of the other named early varieties, we shall obtain a 
welcome addition to our collections. There are some other new 
varieties raised and sent out by Van Houtte, but I have not succeeded 
in flowering any particularly worthy of notice. I have now given a 
list of a few select early varieties, and if a few remarks on the plant- 
ing will be considered worthy of insertion, I will add a few words. 
To ensure a brilliancy and long continuance of bloom, they should 
be planted out of doors, as I find under glass they do not possess 
either of the above qualities. All the varieties I have named are 
hardy with me, having a light soil; but with a slight protection they 
will stand a winter any where,—a little dry litter distributed over the 
ground will suffice. They should be planted by the end of the pre- 
sent month,.or commencement of November, but the autumn varie- 
ties should not be planted till the spring. They will succeed and 
bloom in almost any soil; but if heavy, a proportion of sand will be 
found beneficial. Some of the sorts increase very fast, and I hope -.: 
some day they will be sold by the hundred, as Tulips, &c.; but at 
present they are priced from about ls. to 5s. a root. The hybrid 
varieties are to be had much cheaper, and are worthy of cultivation. 

If the above remarks give satisfaction, I shall be happy at another 
time to send a list of the autumn blooming kinds, 


October 1848. Oui: 


[We shall be most happy to insert our correspondent’s future communica- 
tions. If he would favour our readers with the part he resides in—the county 
will do — it will add to the obligation.—Eprtor. ] 


THE ALPINE AURICULA. 


Turis beautiful flower belongs to the order Primulacide, and is one of 
our most interesting spring visitants. It differs from the Auricula 
proper principally in tle colour of the eye, which, in the Alpine 
Auricula, is yellow. Generally speaking, very little advance appears 
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to have been made in this class, for few of the trade catalogues cone 
tain any addition to the old notched varieties, such as King of the 
Alps, Queen of Ditto, Fair Phillis, &c., which, at the best (although 
large and showy flowers), can only be recognised as border varieties. 
During the last spring, I had the gratification of inspecting a very 
splendid collection of this class of flowers, principally seedlings raised 
by Mr. Willison, of the New Gardens, near Whitby, which exhibited 
considerable advance on the varieties above alluded to; the flowers 
were perfectly circular, and comprised almost every tint of colour,—and 
the colours were rich in the extreme. Some of the flowers, however, 
appeared rather wanting in size ; but this fault did not apply to all, for 
many of them possessed both good size and substance. From the 
marked improvement which was manifested in those seedlings, I feel 
persuaded that the Alpine Auricula might, by judiciously impregnat- 
ing with, and saving seed from, the best productions, be brought to 
that perfection which would entitle it to a prominent position in our 
spring floricultural exhibitions. With a view of promoting this 
object, and hoping that the cultivators of this class may benefit by 
Mr. Willison’s experience and observations, I requested him to 
furnish some particulars as to the course he had adopted, and which 
appear in the present Number of The Florist. | 

The culture of the Alpine Auricula is similar to that of the 
Auricula proper, and Mr. Neville’s monthly calendar in The Florist 
may be consulted with advantage. Let the compost. be tolerably 
rich but simple, eschewing all nostrums and exciting stimulants. 
Adopt the soils recommended in No. VI. of this work, p- 138. 

If any of the southern growers cultivate this class of Auricula, 
perhaps they would favour the readers of The Florist with their 
observations thereon, and notice a few of the best varieties which 
they have in cultivation. , 


t Whitby, Oct. 10, 1848. M. Woopsovss. 





WILLISON ON THE ALPINE AURICULA. 


OssERvine that the Alpine Auricula was more calculated to strike 
the eye of the casual observer than any of the other classes, from its 
richness of colour, and remembering well that it was the Alpine 
that struck me the most when I was first introduced to a fine collec- 
tion of Auriculas, I often wondered, after I had become an Auricula 
grower, why the Alpine did not rank in equal merit with the other 
classes. However, on observing that the segments of the corolla 
were less or more slit, and that, in many of the mo&t esteemed 
varieties, the eye was any thing but circular, I was, on finding the 
Alpine thus wanting in those two very essential points, more re- 
conciled to the indifference with which it appeared to be treated by 
- florists generally; still 1 thought that, although it could not deserv- 
edly rank with the Auricula proper, was it not possible to make it 
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equal by aiming at the same properties which rendered the green, 
grey, or white so estimable, namely, smooth in the segments of the 
corolla, circular in the eye, stout in substance, rich in colour, well. 
shaded, and perfectly flat, with the other properties necessary to the 
completing of all Aurigulas? Indulging in these thoughts, I set to 
work raising seedlings about sixteen or eighteen years ago, and have 
continued raising and blooming thousands of them annually, and 
now it is gratifying to me to think that I have not laboured in vain. 
I flatter myself that I have now placed the Alpine Auricula on equal 
footing with the other classes; indeed, 1 am confident that the 
varieties I have produced only want to be seen by those who are 
good judges of a florist-flower thus to esteem them. As proof of 
what I have above stated I might refer to the flattering opinions of a. 
weekly journal on a vanety I call Beauty, which is only a sample out 
of a score or more posgessing equal merit. There is one point 
which should, I think, now be determined, namely, What ought to 
constitute a good show-flower in the Alpine class? Some parties 
with whom I have conversed on the subject say that the eye should be 
of a bright golden colour, while others think that it could be equally 
perfect with a white, or with a sulphur eye, provided it be clear and 
decided. Now I certainly incline to the latter opmion; but then it. 
would make two or more classes,—two at least, and these, to me, 
appear very natural ones; let us look at the two old varieties known 
by all who have grown the Alpine Auricula, Emertson’s Favourite 
and King of the Alps; in the first, we have the white eye, accom- 
panied by violet-purple shade; in the latter, the bright yellow eye, 
and rich crimson and black shading; now something of this is to be 
found running through the Alpine; so that with the white eye we 
generally find the purple, blue, and lilac shades, while with the 
bright yellow eye, we find the crimson, bronze, and scarlet shades ; 
there are, indeed, those that are intermediates or nondescripts, but gy 
those ought to be less esteemed, if not discarded altogether. Ano- 
ther idea has struck me sometimes: Would not the Alpine be most 
complete if the following were its properties—a perfect circle in the 
outline, segments quite entire, substance very stout, colours be what 
they might, rich and well contrasted, say a rich black with a scarlet 
margin or belt to the segment, or a violet or blue edged with a belt 
of white, perfectly flat, and, instead of a yellow or papery- white eye, 
having the pure white paste eye, like that required in the other classes? 
I know that the notion is pretty general that the Alpine, to keep its 
true character, ought to have the yellow eye, because it had it 
originally ; to this it might be said, it had the notch in the segment 
originally : on this point I should like to hear the candid opinion of 
some one who has ‘paid attention to the Alpine Auricula. I have 
not as yet raised any thing complete in this respect, but have had 
some considerably inclined to it, and I think it could easily be 
attained by crossing Netherwood’s Othello with some good Alpine, 


or vice versa, 


New Gardens, Whitby, Oct. 1848. 
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PLEASURES OF GARDENING. 


WueEwn the Lord God planted a garden, and put in it the man 
whom He had formed, out of the ground He made to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food. Therefore man 
may walk in his garden, and drink-in pleasure with his eyes, or 
gather his food to eat with gladness and singleness of heart, and 
offer his gratitude to the gracious Giver of all, though Jesus Christ. 

There is not a tree but it has its own peculiar beauty: even the 
very Poplar, with all its stiffness and comparatively unlovely hue, 
and the selfishness which forbids its mingling its branches with 
those of another tree, pleases by its unity of design. In loveliness, 
however, how much do some excel; whilst others, through the mis- 
chief they may do, perchance excite distaste. And imagination de- 
lights in comparing the greatest beauties of the garden, and their 
contrasts, with the objects of the affection and aversion of the heart, 
‘* As the lily among thorns, so is my love amongst the daughters. 
As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons. I sat down under his shadow with great delight, 
and his fruit was sweet to my taste.” 

But we must chiefly look for beauty among the subjects of the 
florist’s care: for beauty is his object: he would add intensity and 
variety to the attractions of the works of God. The garden is given 
to man to dress it and to keep it, and to follow out the two great 
designs of its founder, the pleasure and the profit of the race. And 
all the different portions of the vegetable world appear to have been 
purposely left susceptible of increase in number and in size, and of 
improvement in form and colour, that every gardener might be to 
other men what God has been to him, a minister of pleasure and of. 
.. good. The florist acts on the susceptibilities and capabilities created 
“In the plant ; he bestows upon it nourishment, gathered from similar 
or from different portions of the works of God, on which it is found 
best to thrive ; he places his plant in the most congefial light and 
air; and performs the tender office, with forethought and patience, 
of sheltering it from every harm. It would seem difficult to be care- 
ful of a plant and negligent of a child, gentle towards a flower 
and rough to one’s own kind. We would, therefore, expect the 
cultivation of flowers to favour the amenities of domestic life; and 
the spread of the florist’s taste amongst the lower orders to check, 
if not to remedy, the semi-barbarism that may too oft be found. 

The very inferiority of the subjects of his care in the scale of 
creation favours his design. He may, without cruelty, refuse the 
weak and choose the strong; and ranging in search of seed amongst 
the whole genus cultivated by his care, his plant makes a progress 
towards perfection in size, and hue, and form, more rapid than he had 
thought. He knows not the colour that his new plant will bear, 
but it has been determined by certain hidden influences amongst the 
materials created or matured unto his hand. ‘ 

Among the works of nature there is beauty in the entireness of 
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every scene, in every detached portion of the works of God, in every 
lesser part. And, as far as may be, this universal harmony should 
pervade the garden-grounds. ‘The whole should be pleasant; there 
should be nothing from which the eye would turn; every parterre 
should be tastefully arranged. A flower is often more valued in a 
bouquet, where it is in happy combination, than it was in its place of 
growth, because of the formality or incongruousness of its state. 

May the readers of The Florist find in their gardens what is plea- 
sant to the sight and good for food, and enjoy all with thankfulness 
to God, and kindness unto man. 





TULIP BOOK-KEEPING. 
BY MR. JOHN EDWARDS. 


Tue valuable and truly practical monthly hints given by Mr. Hunt 
in your Calendar of Operations leave little undone for effecting the 
full development of the gorgeous beauties inherent in the Tulip; but 
as Mr. H. has mentioned the Tulip Book, I may perhaps be allowed 
to say a word or two on the subject. I do not mean to assert that 
my system of book-keeping is either new or perfect, but I find it 
convenient, and it is what all book-keeping ought to be, simple, and 
yields at a glance all, or perhaps I had better say nearly all, the in- 
formation that is required. The utility of some such guide was 
rendered vividly apparent in the dilemma in which one of our greatest 
growers was lately placed by my application for two or three bulbs 
which I had noticed while inspecting his bed at blooming-time. This 
bed consisted of nearly two hundred and fifty rows, and to find these 
two or three particular bulbs in so large a collection without an 
index, required an amount of patience which few possess, and which 
no Tulip grower should be called on to exercise ; for the introduction 
of an alphabetical list obviates the difficulty, and dispels confusion. 

To begin, then, let your book be lettered as in a ledger, each let- 
ter having its separate page (the varieties in letter L are very numer- 
ous: I now cultivate twenty-five sorts); and supposing your book to 
be the size of The Florist (its thickness or number of pages must be 
regulated by the extent of your collection), it would stand thus: re- 
ferring to letter A, 





2 Biz. 1 Abercrombie, 2/2, 6/2, &c. 

1 Biz. 138 Albion, 1/3, 7/3, 1/18, 7/18, &c. 
1 Rose 10 Arlette, 1/16, 7/16, &c. 

4 Bybim. 6 Ambassadeur, 4/20, 4/32, &c. 





Again, passing to letter P, would be found : 








4 Biz. 89 | Platoff, 4/18, 4/48, &c. 

8 Biz. 90 Polyphemus, 3/13, 5/13, 3/31, 5/31, &c. 
2 Byblm 214 Pandora, 2/4, 6/4, &c. 

2 Rose 24 Ponceau tres blanc, 2/15, 6/15, &c. 
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- And so on with every letter throughout the varieties you grow. By 
this system every bulb is readily found, not only in your book, but 
in your bed or cabinet. For instance, if Triomphe Royale be wanted, 
by turning to letter T we there read : 


3 Rose | 122 | Triomphe Royale, 3/2, 5/2, 3/14, 5/14, 3/32, 5/32, &e. 


meaning that the flower is a third row rose, its number under which 
the offsets are grown being 122, and that it is to be found as the 
third and fifth bulbs in the second row, the third and fifth in the 
fourteenth row, the third and fifth in the thirty-second row, &c., and 
the folio devoted to these particular rows contains the “ alterations 
- and improvements noted down during blooming-time.” My custom 
is to write the names of each flower forming the row on the left-hand 
page, leaving the right-hand page blank, on which to note down 
memorandums against any particular bulb. This lettered index 
requires twenty-six pages, if every letter be kept separate, which is 
by far the best plafi. Then follows the usual book, which I had ruled 
to my own order, each page having twenty-four horizontal lines, so 
that three rows are entered on each left-hand page. To better illus- 
trate my meaning, I will give a “‘ leaf out of my book” as it stood 
at the close of the past season, taking the first three rows as a 

specimen : 
I. Supposing this to be the right-hand 


1 Rose | Cerise blanc. page, I have my memoranda thus: 


2 Bybl. | Musidora. 
3 Biz. Glencoe. 
4 Rose | Claudiana. 
5 Biz. Glencoe. 


6 Bybl. | Musidora. Good, ex. 

7 Rose | Cerise blanc. 
II. 

1 Bybl. | Lord Denbigh. . Sweet. 

2 Biz. | Abercrombie. Full of colour, 

3 Rose | Triomphe Royale. Was shewn. 

4 Bybl. | Alcon. Anthers dark.. 

5 Rose | Triomphe Royale. 

6 Biz. | Abercrombie. Better than 2/2. 

7 Bybl. | Lord Denbigh. Very ex. ex.; was shewn, 
III. 

1 Biz. | Albion. Fine, 

2 Rose | Lucetta. 

3 Bybl. | Friend. Had twelve anthers.* 

4 Biz. | Lord Strathmore. Bold and good. 

5 Bybl. | Friend. Had twelve anthers.* 

6 Rose | Lucetta. Pretty. 


7 Biz. | Albion. 


These books, ruled and lettered, may be had of Messrs. B. Cor- 
coran and Co., 36 Mark Lane, London, at a- moderate cost; and as 


* At taking-up time, these bulbs had formed themselves each into four large 
offsets ; is this unusual ? . | 
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to their utility I pledge myself, fearing not that they will give 
satisfaction. . 

By the three rowe here introduced, it will be observed that, I am 
an advocate for the duplicate system of arrangement, that is, the first 
and seventh in each row to be the same variety, so with the second 
and sixth, the third and fifth; and I am convinced that this uni- 
formity (although perhaps difficult of execution) tends much to create 
general harmony in a well-bloomed bed of Tulips. The difficulty 
consists in not perhaps having two, four, or six blooming bulbs of 
each variety. There is no novelty certainly in all this; but the 
arrangement pleases me, and I have been complimented by older cul- 
tivators than myself upon the system, when they have honoured me 
by a visit at blooming-time. 

I will conclude by giving the followimg list of a few useful show- 
flowers : 

Roses—Ag)aia, Catalani, Claudiana, Cerise & belle forme, Ponceau 
tres blanc, Maria, Madame Vestris, Lac, and Triofhphe Royale. 

Byblemens—Bijou des Amateurs, David, King (Holmes’), Lalla 
Rookh, Salvata Rosa, Pandora. 

Bizarres—Fabius, Glencoe, Hamlet, Polyphemus, Platoff, King 
(Strong’s), Thomas Brown, and Ulysses. 


Wace Cottage, Holloway. 





THE RANUNCULUS. 


May I claim a brief space in your next Florist, just to state to 
Dr. Horner and your readers in general, that my article on the 
treatment of the Ranunculus, which appeared in the September 
Number, was written towards the close of June, and consequently 
I had not seen the respected doctor’s second letter, which appeared 
in July. Iconceive the contents of this second letter modify, in a 
great degree, the statement of the first. In the June communication, 
the no-water theory was propounded, and shade was advised chiefly 
when the plants were in flower, as a protection to the blossoms. 
In the letter of July, the advantage of shading the plants was more 
largely entered into, and ‘ one rather plentiful watering, just as the 
flowers are expanding,” recommended. 

I have the happiness to be a cultivator and not a controver- 
sialist, nor have I even a latent wish to forsake one occupancy for 
the other. I have read with pleasure the doctor’s communications, 
excepting only those few lines in which he says my statement is un- 
pardonable—wishes I may feel the unjustness of my remarks, &c.; 
and these expressions I feel assured the doctor, in his benevolence 
and candour, will withdraw, when he learns that I had not, when 
writing, seen his second letter, which contains the principal of those 
statements, for the total disregard of which he is pleased to censure 


me. 
& 
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Permit me, once for all, to state my conviction that it should be 
our aim, as cultivators of the Ranunculus, to prepare a soil which 
requires the least amount of assistance in artificial watering, and, at 
the same time, we should be prepared to administer occasionally a 
generous watering, ever accompanying it with judicious shading. 

EXPERIMENS. 





CYCLAMENS. » 


In the early part of this year (see No. I. of The Florist, p. 8), I gave 
you a little article on the Cyclamen Persicum, detailing my mode of 
cultivation, by which I ensured its blooming freely. Mine are now 
just starting into growth after their season of rest, and look very 
promising. This makes the fourth year since they were last potted. 
I merely take the green surface off the top, replace it with a little 
fresh soil to give the pot and plant a neater appearance, and then 
place them on the greenhouse-stage for blooming. 


Worton Cottage, Isleworth. Josn Dosson. 


DAHLIAS. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE BLOOM OF 1848, EXHIBITIONS, 
NEW VARIETIES. 


EXTRACTED FROM OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


THE season just closed has been both long and good for Dablias, 
from their having continued in bloom from the beginning of August 
until the latter part of October. We do not remember to have seen 
them shewn finer than we witnessed them on several occasions this 
season. The flowers were of great depth and large, but we do not 
place much value on size, without quality, and substance of petal, 
arrangement of ditto; smoethness on the surface and edges, with a 
compact, high centre,—we have been gratified by seeing many such 
this season with the additional merit of a good fullsize. The flowers 
' that have been sold out which particularly attracted our nagice, were 
Nonpareil, Black Prince, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Scarlet Gem, 
Yellow Standard, Mynn, Shylock, Marquis of Worcester, Louis 
Philippe, Andromeda, Captain Warner, Essex Triumph shaded, 
Princess Radziwill, Privateer, Beeswing, Queen of Roses, and Miss 
Vyse. 

The following have been exhibited ; in good condition, but not so 
frequently us the above, some nat being generally out, others more 
or less uncertain: Gem, Richard Cobden, Berryer, Golden Fleece, 
Captivation, Box, Empress of Whites, Toison d’Or, Mrs. Anderson, 
The Hero, Lady St. Maur, Imbricata, Boule de Feu, and Crocus. 

The luxuriant growth caused by the rains in the summer was as - 
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prejudicial to the fancy Dahlias as it was beneficial to the ordinary 
varieties, as a very free growth causes this class of flowers to pro- 
duce self-coloured blossoms. It will be seen from this that it is an 
error to stimulate them with much mantre. 

The most conspicuous of that at all times very attractive class 
of flowers (the Fancies), has been Empereur de Maroc, Madame 
Wachy, Girling’s Jenny Lind, Picotee, Freund Schmidt, CEZillet 
Parfait, Remembrancer, Master G. Clayton, Emilie Lehmann, Her- 
mina, Vicomte de Ressequier, and Dulcinée. 

Nothing can be more pleasing than a well-contrasted stand of 
these flowers. We may here observe that many exhibitors pay little 
or no attention to the arrangement of their blooms. For instance, 
we noticed in the past season a stand that contained two yellow 
flowers, which, strange to say, were placed beside each other; in 
another instance, two buffs were so arranged; and in a third case, 
three white-ground flowers were put in a line; frequently a row as 
long as the stand itself was composed of dark selfs. It is unnecessary 
to point out how much there is lost in effect when judicious arrange- 
ment is not attended to. 

The Seedlings shewn have been fully described in our last Num- 
ber, we shall not therefore enlarge on them. Public awards and 
private opinion have given the leadership to Mr. Seldon, but we shall 
be disappointed if the Beauty of Hastings does not prove equal to 
it—a flower not much shewn, but we have seen it sufficiently to 
place great confidence in it. The colour is white, with deep cherry 
tip or edge, after Princess Radziwill, but more cupped, and better in 
form. The colours, too, are more defined—Turvill’s Charles Turner, 
Duke of Wellington (Drummond), Collison’s Dreadnought, Turner’s 
Grenadier, Barnes’ Queen of the East, have been exhibited in fine 
character. 

Seedling fancy Dahlias have been shewn rather plentifully. These 
also have been described in our reports. General Cavaignac has 
maintained a high position from the beginning to the end of the 
season; next comes Howard’s Miss Jane. Mr. Keynes has shewn 
several striking flowers,—Miss Blackmore appears to have the best 
shape amongst them; Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Bragg 
have contributed in this class. 

No one who witnessed the display of Dahlias at the Surrey 
Gardens on the 13th of September, and noticed the close and spirited 
competition, can come to any other conclusion than that Dahlias 
are at the present time as popular as they ever have been; nothing 
could be more conclusive on this point than the tent wholly devoted 
to Seedlings; it was crowded both with new productions and their 
admirers—growers being present from all parts of the country. We 
hope to see other Societies follow the judicious example of the 
Royal South London Society, by giving their prizes in that gradu- 
ated scale which encourages a large number of exhibitors. 
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THE PELARGONIUM. 


No one would have supposed, from the plates in the last volume of 
-Sweet’s Geraniace, that such beauties in form and colour were in store 
for those who should carry on the pursuit of raising Seedling Pelargo- 
niums. It would be idle to tell of the success of those extensive raisers, 
Edmund Foster, Esq. and the Rev. H. Garth. To them, for a length 
of time, every succeeding season brought its reward. Latterly they, 
and many others, with ourselves, have found the difficulties of obtain- 
ing novelties greatly increased. But this should not deter us from per- 
severing, particularly whilst we know that there are colours and beau- 
ties to be developed, only partially obtained hitherto. It may give 
some idea of our attempts at improvement to state, that we raise from 
two to three thousand seedlings annually, and no doubt many others 
raise nearly or quite as many. Some would fain have us believe 
that the interest in the flower is declining. This led us, during 
the past season, when attending the principal exhibitions in and 
near London, to observe if this was the case—if the Pelargonium- 
tents were deserted, as had been stated—if the interest in the 
seedlings was diminished ; and we can confidently assure our readers 
that we saw nothing of the kind. The Orchids were surrounded by 
a crowd of admirers, wondering at their beauty and singularity; but 
the Pelargoniums had their full share of visitors, and we may add, 
more notes were taken of them than of the Orchids. The former 
were visited as strangers, the latter as familiar friends. There was | 
a time when seedling-raisers had their own tent at the Metropolitan 
exhibitions, when their various productions were placed together to 
the greatest advantage. Of late years they have been scattered here, 
there, and every where, without any regard to arrangement for 
suitable light or situation for their examination. As connected 
with the Horticultural Society, we have pleaded for the restora- 
tion of the seedling-tent, but it has been in vain. The day: has not 
yet come to attempt it; but we believe it is not very far distant 
when a combined effort upon the part of the most influential florists 
will make the lovers of florist’s flowers quite independent of the frowns 
or favour of Councils, either by strengthening what exists, or esta- 
blishing a new society on the broadest and best principles. 

In attempting to convey our ideas upon the points forming the 
excellence of the Pelargonium, as a florist’s flower, we may freely 
state that we have no wish to be considered an authority. Some, for 
whose opinions we have great respect, differ from us in many par- 
ticulars. It is not to be expected that whilst the judgment of man- 
kind differ, more or less, upon almost every subject, a perfect har- 
mony should exist where taste and cultivation of the eye are so 
much concerned as they are in the admiration of flowers. Many of 
our readers may, perhaps, consider, that what florists term points of 
excellence in their productions are arbitrary notions, having no foun- 
dation but in caprice. This is a great mistake. What we consider 
necessary to form a first-rate flower is attained by high cultivation, 
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and that alone. Thus breadth of petals, and consequent roundness 
and fulness of flower, for that nar- 
rowness which leaves considerable 
looseness and openness of form, stout- 
nees for flimsiness, smoothness for 
coarseness, refinement and harmony 
in colours for that which, in a manu- 
factured article (silk for instance), 
we should call vulgarity; these are 
all obtained by the judicious cul- 
tivation and crossing of different 
flowers. It is almost impossible to 
recognise, in our present beautiful 
varieties of Pelargoniums, the long 
narrow-petallec flat-coloured parent 
from which they have sprung, and 
which is represented by the annexed 
wood-cut. 

The Pelargonium in its habit should be moderately dwarf, with 
stout foliage, and short stalks to the leaves, so as to form a com- 
pact bushy plant, from which should stand erect a strong stalk, 
crowned with a truss of af least four flowers (five is better), and these 
should be abundantly distributed above the foliage. Each individual 
flower-stalk should be sufficiently long to allow of the flower’s ex- 
pansion without confusion. The flower should be of good size, say 
two inches in diameter, composed of five petals, two upper and three 
lower ones, and these should form a circle. They should be quite 
free from curl or crumple, stout and velvety in texture, with perfectly 
smooth edges, as if stamped out (a), with no indentations ; the whole 
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Refulgent. 
should be sufficiently broad at the base to prevent any portion of the 
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green calyx being seen, as in this sketch of ‘‘ Refulgent,” which will 
illustrate the difficulty of giving in a cut the reflexed form of the 
Pelargonium without making it appear a deformity. The ground- 
colour of the petals should be clear and pure. The whole flower 
should be free from veins (4), which are always absent in varieties of 





the highest breeding. The.spot should be very decided at the base 
(c), extending upwards, and terminating, in a margined flower, with 
great decision, thereby leaving a distinct edging. 





if) 


In an upper petal, when the spot shades off towards the edge (d), 
it should do so with great delicacy, mingling its colours in no washy 
manner, and leaving no watery margin. It is a great point of ex- 
cellence when a dark spot on a scarlet ground changes into a distinct 
orange-tint, before mingling with the body-colour. It is also very 
pleasing when the spot terminating abruptly above the nectary, leaves 
a white waxy throat. There are two classes of flowers, which we 
term for distinction, reflecters of light and absorbers of light. In the 
former case, we like the flower to cup two-thirds of its depth, and 
then gently reflex without curling ; in the other instance, we like a 
rather flattish cup throughout from the nectary to the margin. 
When a flower has a white eye, it should be dense and pure; but this 
will be formed, not so much by its own whiteness, as by the abrupt 
junction of the colour of the lower petals (e). How much the beauty 
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of a flower depends upon a white eye may frequently be found by 
covering it with another colour, when its charms immediately dis- 
appear. Thus this petal (/) is a fac-simile from a greatly admired 
variety having no other claim to notice than its centre. Another 
most important point in the florist’s flower is that it should not burn, 
that is, have the colour of the spot disfigured when exposed to the 
sun, or from the advancing season ; neither should it sport, that is, 
bring some of its petals true, others particoloured, or selfs; and an 
additional excellence is’ that the bloom should die well, or through- 
out the whole time of the plant’s flowering be equally good. Flowers 
for general purposes require less attention to many of the above points. 
Prolific bloom is indispensable, and novelty of colour is of much 
more importance than accuracy of form; large flowers also are in 
more request than the medium size. Every one who has a cultivated 
eye and taste, and who grows a select stage of Pelargoniums, has, 
no doubt, like the writer, often had a smile at seeing the worst 
flowers in his collection the must admired. 
E. Beck. 
[To be continued. ] 





WINTER FLOWERS. 


I opsgrve in your October Number a promise by Mr. Kendall to 
give us some directions relative to the culture of the Persian Cycla- 
men, whose merits he paints in glowing terms. The Cyclamen isa 
great favourite of mine, and I would rather go without my Sunday’s 
dinner for a whole twelvemonth than be without this old favourite in 
my greenhouse. Much, however, as I admire this singularly beauti- 
ful Primwort, and delicious as is its fragrance, I am about to invite 
attention to a plant which I esteem above all winter-flowering plants, 
viz. Daphne odora rosea. It is destitute of the showy flowers of 
the. Camellia, it is true, and it does not possess that singularity of 
form which wins for the Cyclamen so many admirers ; and if the eye 
alone is to be consulted, many superior plants might be named. But 
if our sense of smell is allowed to choose, it will at once give the 
preference to this queen of perfumes, compounded by nature’s own 
hand. In my estimation it has no equal in this respect among the 
fragrant plants with which nature has so plentifully supplied us ; even 
in the shop of the perfumer, where so many odoriferous substances 
are gathered together, a sprig of this variety of Daphne will be found 
to retain its fragrance, and to be the most deliciously sweet of the 
whole. 

Its culture is extremely simple, and the amateur will do well to 
add it to his stock of plants; for sure I am that if the lady members 
of his family once inhale its soothing fragrance, they will rather tend 
it with their own hands the whole year round than not find it in 
flower during the dull months of winter. Before detailing its culture, 
however, I must premise that you obtaim your plant from some 
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respectable nurseryman, in order to have it according to name. [| 
bought mine (true) of Messrs. Knight and Perry, but I have pur- 
chased inferior varieties elsewhere under this name, not at all the 
plant I now recommend. In consequence of this [ was led to propa- 
gate the true sort, which I did by grafting it on D. pontica, in the 
manner in which Apples or Pears are worked. After they were 
grafted, they were placed in a close frame, whose temperature was 
about 65 deg.; here they remained about two months— April and 
May—and I found that all had “‘ taken’’ well. I pinched the shoots, 
- go as to induce the plants to become bushy, and still kept them close 
and moist. By the.end of the season I had formed them into com- 
pact small plants, and, after having been twice stopped, the latter 
growth was sufficiently ripened to produce flowers. 

After flowering they were placed near the glass, in the cool end 
of the greenhouse, but, as the season advanced, and they began to 
shew symptoms of growth, a portion of the plants was removed to 
one end, which I keep as warm as I conveniently can. Here they 
soon completed their first growth, and were stopped. They made 
a second growth, and were now good-sized plants in 9-inch pots, and 
so delightful was their fragrance durmg November, &c. that they 
were the especial favourites of my family and of all who approached 
them. A succession of bloom is easily kept up by preventing a por- 
tion of the plants from growing so early as the otliers, and by after- 
wards keeping them in a colder atmosphere ; and an extra stopping of 
the smaller plants will afford a still further succession. I manage by 
this means to have plants in flower from November to April. But it 
will be found necessary to watch the plants that are intended for 
flowering in March, and to assist them to ripen their wood, otherwise 
you will be likely to meet with disappointment. 

Like other Daphnes, this delights in light, sandy loam. I use 
turfy loam, cut about two inches thick, and allowed to get well 
decomposed before it is used. To this I add about a third of fibrous 
peat and silver sand, and this mixture I find to answer perfectly. 
They will, however, be found to grow very well in turfy loam ren- 
dered light by the addition of silver sand. E. Luptow. 

Bradley, October 16th. 


CYCLAMENS. 


Havine in last Number directed attention to that really beautiful 
plant, the Persian Cyclamen, I now proceed to lay down a few simple 
rules for its cultivation, which, if duly followed, we shall, in two or 
three years, see dozens, I may say hundreds, of Cyclamens, where we 
now see only one. 

The Cyclamen being a fleshy bulb, and never throwing out any 
offsets, it can only be propagated from seed. Its natural time of 
flowering is February, March, and April; but it is capable, by the 
application of a little heat, of being brought into flower much ear- 
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lier; so that those who possess a few bulbs may enjoy the company 
of this queen of the Cyprean isle from Christmas until April; and 
sure I am no one will ever be tired of her acquaintance. 

Those who are in possession of a few bulbs should, when they 
are in flower, select only those which are sweet-scented (for there 
are some which have no scent at all); these should be placed on a 
shelf in the greenhouse, where they can have plenty of air; they 
will there produce abundance of seed, which, when sufficiently ripe, 
should be sown as soon as it is gathered in seed-pots or pans, well 
drained, and filled with equal parts of good loam, sandy peat, and 
leaf-mould, or well decomposed dung. The seed should be distri- 
buted thinly and evenly over the pan, slightly covered with the 
mould, and kept moderately damp. Early in the autumn the plants 
will begin to shew themselves ; let them remain in the seed-pans 
until the beginning of May following, when a bed should be pre- 
pared for their reception, where there is sufficient bulbs to fill it, in 
the following manner :—Take a layer of well-rotted dung three or 
four inches deep, the size the bed is intended to be; upon this place, 
well incorporated togetlier, equal parts of good loam, sandy peat, and 
leaf-mould, sufficient to make a bed at least nine inches deep. Now 
turn the plants out of the seed-pans, carefully preserving the points 
of the roots; for, like all other bulbs, the principal portion of their 
nourishment is taken up by their points or spongioles; if they are 
injured or cut off, the plant will make no progress until it has thrown 
out more roots from the base of the bulb. Then let them be planted 
from four to six inches apart, according to the size of the bulb. Let 
them be protected by a frame or hand-lights, give plenty of air, and, 
as the warm weather advances, take the lights away altogether. They 
will then need no other care than weeding and watering as may be 
required. 

Early in September they should be taken up carefully, and potted 
into pots varying according to the size of the plants; the smaller 
ones in 60-sized pots, the larger ones in 48; put them in a close 
frame for about a week, giving a little air occasionally, until they 
have taken hold of the mould, which should be similar in quality te 
that mentioned above, with the addition of one-third well decomposec 
dung and a little silversand. At the general time of housing green.. 
house plants, give them a good airy position in the greenhouse, and ir 
the following spring most of them will produce a tolerably good show 
of flowers. Those who have not the convenience of a greenhouse 
may keep them in a cold frame during the winter months, removing- 
them when shewing flower into the drawing-room or parlour as they 
are wanted; of course they will not bloom so early as those in the 
greenhouse, but it is better to have them late than not at all. | 

It is a question amongst cultivators whether the Cyclamen should 
be subjected to the drying system or not; my decided opinion is, 
that it should not. Many a fine bulb is lost by so doing; neither 
do they throw up so many, nor such fine blooms as those that have 
not been forced to rest against their will as soon as they have done 
flowering. Nor can we wonder that such should be the case, seeing 
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that the foliage is destroyed before it has laid up in the bulb a suffi- 
cient store of nutritive matter to sustain it through its forthcoming 
trial. 

My practice is, when it has done flowering, to place it in a cold 
frame, and pay as much attention to its wants as at any other season 
of the year; by this means its foliage continues vigorous and 
healthy. In May it is turned out in a sheltered spot, and protected 
from the mid-day sun. 

In September the mould is shaken from it, any dead roots cut 
away, and the live ones carefully preserved ; it is then repotted into 
a size larger pot, and placed in its old position,—the shelf or the 
frame. As the season advances, a portion of them is placed in a 
warm house or the stove. ‘These will flower much earlier than the 
rest, thereby prolonging the season of inflorescence for several 
months. A. KENDALL. 


Queen Elizabeth Walk, Stoke Newington. 





HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALLow me to resume my hints, few and simple as they may appear, 
and let me urge other readers of The Florist to follow my example ; 
for every lover of a garden can, if he or she please, give some useful 
information. Such works are intended for the uninitiated, and are 
especially valuable to the dwellers in far country places, many of 
whom have no access to large gardens, and no opportunity to asso- 
ciate with the experienced horticulturist. To such every hint or 
record of facts is valuable; and I can say for myself, that I feel 
grateful for each remark your interesting work has contained. We 
have had a more than usually cold, wet, and stormy summer ; but the 
Dahlias, in sheltered situations, have flowered well, and are even yet 
profusely in flower, whilst in the middle of September last year they 
were all destroyed. I have had a plant of Veronica speciosa flowering 
out-of doors most abundantly since June, and its branches are now 
laden with seeds. It was planted in a shrubbery border in May, 
with a south-east aspect. As its branches hung on the ground, the 
heavy rains often despoiled its beauty; but in other respects it has 
been an acquisition among our border plants. I wish to draw atten- 
tion to the subject of Roses, respecting which Mr. Rivers has given 
so much valuable information through your medium. Some persons 
may have been influenced by the unworthy notion that, because he is 
a dealer in such things, it is his interest to, and therefore only he does, 
recommend them; but it is a real gratification to be able to say, 
that having, in consequence of his remarks, ordered a few standard 
climbing Roses from him, they have exceeded my expectations, and 
that under unfavourable circumstances, for I did not plant them till 
February, and they have had to brave constantly succeeding storms. 
They flowered profusely during summer, and several are now in 
beauty. Let me here repeat what has so often been said before, the 
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importance of having Roses, especially standards, in a bed by then.- 
selves, where they may receive the treatment they require. I hear 
many of my friends complaining that, after one year’s good bloom- 
ing, their standards gradually decline, until, in about four years, they 
are dead, or only sightless objects; and, when I have visited their 
locality, I have found them placed in crowded beds with shrubs 
and annuals, and learned that they have never received more atten- 
tion than the turning and cleaning of the soil around, and the prun- 
ing of their branches. 

Let me recommend to any one who wishes to fill up a corner in 
his garden, or to close in the lower parts of a plantation, to obtain 
one or two plants of Leycesteria formosa. They grow here most 
luxuriantly, are perfectly hardy, though in exposed situations ; the 
branches are cut down in frost, and they seed so abundantly, that one 
plant in three years, without any attention, will produce a little 
forest. It is a beautiful shrub itself, and a great acquisition in 
autumn, with its pendant flowers and seed-vessels. Salvia Grahami, 
often called Dulcis, is also an acquisition. Slips of last year are now 
bushes of three feet in diameter, every branch terminated by rich red 
flowers, and the leaves a beautiful green. It will survive a mild win- 
ter here, and, with protection, may be preserved through a severe one. 


S. S., near Lancaster, 12th October. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


AT a meeting held in Regent Street on the 3d ult., Messrs. Paul, of 
Cheshuft, shewed two nice trays of autumnal Roses. The varieties were : 
Hybrid Perpetual—Lady Sefton, lilac blush; Lady A. Peel, rosy car- 
mine; Louis Bordillon, rose; Jacques Lafitte, cherry crimson, edges 
pale; Mrs. Elliot, rosy purple; Comtesse Duchatel, rose; La Reine, 
pink tinged with lilac; Dr. Marx, carmine; Marquisa Boccella, 
pink, blush edges ; William Jesse, crimson, tinged with lilac; Ma- 
dame Laffay, rosy crimson; Edward Jesse, crimson, shaded, dark 
purple; Baronne Prevost, pale rose ; Duchess of Sutherland/ditto ; 
Lawrence de Montmorency, rosy pink, tinged with lilac; Du Roi, 
or Crimson; Mogador. Bourbon—Acidalie, blush white; Amaran- 
tine, purplish rose ; Comte d’Eu ; Madame Desprez, rosy lilac; Ce- 
limene, clear blush; Irina; Armosa, bright pink; Comice de Seine - 
et Marne, crimson; Queen, fawn-coloured rose; Pierre de St. Cyr, 
pale rose; Vicomte de Cassey, lively red; Le Grenadier, light crim- 
son; Duc de Chartres, deep rose; Souchet, deep crimson purple. 
Tea—Caroline, blush pink, centre rose; Comte de Paris, light crim- 
son, tinged with lilac. China—Mrs. Bosanquet, pale flesh; Cra- 
moisie Superieure, velvety crimson. | . 
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THE ROYAL DEVON AND CORNWALL BOTANICAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Turs Society was, by the exertions of the late E. P. Bastard, Esq., of 
Kitly, Sir T. D. Ackland, Bart., Mr. J. Poutey, and other gentlemen, 
established in 1830. Its objects are, the promoting the study of 
botany and horticulture, and the improving the condition of the | 
humble cottager and industrious labourer, by distributing prizes to 
them for the produce of their gardens. 

Among the first generous supporters of this society stand pro- 
minent the late Duke of Bedford and the late Earl of Morley. I 
regret to find this support has been withheld by the successor of the 
first nobleman, while the present Earl of Morley continues that 
given by his father. 

In 1831, her Majesty Queen Adelaide, and in 1833, his late 
Majesty King William, were graciously pleased to become patron 
and patroness of the society, giving it the title of Royal from this 
time. On the accession of our present Sovereign, she was graciously 
pleased to become grand patroness; in 1842, his Royal Highness 
Albert Prince of Walesa, by his council, became grand patron, giving 
the society an annual subscription of ten guineas. At present the 
society consists of one hundred and five members of the first class, 
and one hundred and fifteen of the second class. It has about three 
hundred pounds funded property, and an income of about two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds; from arrangements made last year, the 
expenses will be within its income, and will, from the care taken by 
the committee, continue to be so. 

The society has three exhibitions in the year, held at Plymouth, 
in May, July, and September. The show of flowers is usually good, 
the fruit and vegetables very fine; but to those who feel an interest in 
the poor, the cottagers’ stands must ever be a source of pleasure ; here 
you find the flowers, fruit, and vegetable produce of the labouring 
man, most of it as good as that of his more favoured exhibitors in 
the amateur class. To shew this has not been without the benefi- 
cial results anticipated by the founders, one who began a poor man 
in this class, has raised himself to be a market-gardener, and, for five 
successive exhibitions, carried off from all his richer competitors the 
first prize for a basket of vegetables containing at least thirty diffe- 
rent sorts. 

The society gives an average of one hundred and forty pounds 
in prizes annually, about twenty-five of this to the cottagers. Florist 
flowers have much improved in these parts under its auspices, and it 
has produced a greater taste for floriculture ; the improvement in 
fruit has been great ; but in vegetables it has been such as would sa- 
tisfy the hopes of the most sanguine. It once went a little too far 
for its funds, but stopped in time ; and now, in its nineteenth year, it 
has the prospect of attaining a good old age. Its next exhibition, in 
May 1849, is expected to be held, by permission, in the magnificent 
gardens of the Earl of Mount Edgecombe, one of its patrons. 

[Inserted at the request of some of our West Country subscribers. ] 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


AuricuLas.—These plants may now be removed to a western aspect ; 
but they will get no harm if allowed to remain in a northern one 
till February. In low situations it will be advisable to elevate the 
standing, and ensure a dry bottom. Auriculas are now at rest, 
and do not require much water ; it must be given sparingly, but 
a moderate moisture must be sustained. Be sure the glasses are 
sound, and do not drip. Before finally placing the plants, clean 
and slightly stir the surface of the soil, and add a little fresh 
compost if required. Search the bottoms, and also under the 
rims of the pots, for slugs; for, if they happen to escape your 
notice, they will commit much mischief in warm nights during 
the winter season. Air is most essential this month; draw the 
lights quite off as often as the weather will permit, and lift them 
both at front and back in wet weather. Raising the glasses 
behind only (at this season), while the atmosphere is moist or 
foggy, is not sufficient to insure health, particularly when from 
necessity they are kept over the plants for several days together. 
They should be elevated as described above, that the air may 
circulate freely among the plants, and through the frame, to carry 
off the exhalations from within, which will otherwise condense on 
the foliage, disfiguring, and perhaps endangering the loss of the 
stock. J.T. Nevivye. 


CaxnceoLarias.—Give your old varieties that general attention which 
all things require at this time of year, not killing them with 
kindness, Presuming your seedlings are pricked out well apart 
in large pans, or placed singly in pots, there let them remain as 
cool as you please (mind, I do not say freeze them), and keep 
them clean and free from fly. W. H. Houimgs. 


Nursery, Sudbury, Derbyshire. 


Carnations anp Picoregs should by this time be well established 
in small pots for wintering. In this case the lights should be 
drawn off as often as the weather will permit. Exposure to 
heavy rains must be avoided; of the two, keep them dry at this 
time, but not so much so that the plants shail flag. In wet or 
boisterous weather, the lights should be tilted back and front, as 
a free circulation of air is indispensable, and will prevent the 
spot, so destructive if neglected in the autumn months; an 

_ excess of moisture is the main cause of this evil. Some varieties 
are much more subject to it than others. Bresies, R. F.; Lo- 
renzo, R. F.; Sealey’s Princess Royal, P. P. B.; Paul Pry, C. B., 
are often affected with it when their companions are nearly free. 
In Picotees, Wood’s Princess Alice is about the worst. Our 
practice is to grow such singly, instead of in pairs, as is the 
usual method, and to place them at a greater distance from each 
other in the frame or pits. C. Turner. 
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Crnerazias.—Follow the directions given for last month; they are 
equally applicable for this. Be on the alert; we sometimes have 
a sharp frost or two in November. Being natives of the Canary 
Isles, whence they were introduced in 1777, they will stand no 
frost ; therefore be prepared with mats and litter occasionally. 


Queen Elizabeth Walk, Stoke Newington. A. KEnpDALL. 


Dautras should now be taken up and stored away for the winter. 
The usual places for keeping them are under the greenhouse 
stage, dry cellars, and tool-house, where the frost cannot reach 
them. If the soil at the time of taking up be tolerably dry, 
the tubers will keep better by having a little left about them. 
See that no water remains in the hollow of the stem, and 
that the name or number is firmly attached with wire. The 
roots should be gone over occasionally, to observe if any one is 
likely to decay, in which case, if a valuable or scarce variety, it 
should be placed in heat, and started into growth; others may 
require to be spread out on a fine day for a few hours, should 
they be getting damp and mildewed,—attention to these last 
observations will suffice for the next three months. 

C. Turner. 


Pansiks.—If sufficient have been planted out for spring blooming. 
it will be the safer plan to pot off a few lights full for spring 
planting ; for, should the winter be severe, they will be found very 
useful. Ifthe plants are small, three or four in a pot, planted 
close to the edge, will answer as well, if not better, than singly. 
Those for blooming in pots will require all the air possible, and 
not to be crowded in the frame. The same treatment as for the 
Carnation, during winter, will answer admirably. Seedlings 
should now be planted out, and looked over every morning until 
they are established, firming those in the ground that have been 
disturbed by the worms. Many varieties have been flowering in 
good condition this autumn, being large, and fine in colour. 
There are a few that produce better flowers in autumn than at 
any other time. Fine stands of blooms could be shewn the two 
last weeks in September and the two first in October, if it were 
the fashion to exhibit them at this season. Those we have 
seen best this autumn are Bell’s Duke of Norfolk and Aurora, 
Youell’s Supreme and Marchioness of Lothian, Hooper’s Ber- 
ryer, Wonderful, and Blooming Girl, Thomson’s Almanzer, 
Constellation, Candidate, and Duchess of Rutland, Hall’s Rain- 
bow, Turners Gem, Miss Edwards, and Addison, Gosset’s 
Orestes and Polynices, Brown’s Arethusa, and Major’s Milton, 
&c. &c. Seed can still be procured, but we find that saved in 
the spring produces the best flowers. We do not say that a 
good and first-rate variety cannot be raised from autumn-saved 
seed, as we have done so ourselves, but the chance is not so 
good. C. Turner. 

PrLaRrGoniums.—This being a quiet month with the Pelargonium, 
water must be given very sparingly. The shifting being finished, 
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until January, all that is required now is plenty of light. We 
manage about this time to wash the whole of our glass, so that 
the plants may enjoy all the light we can give them through the 
two or three dull months that we are likely to have. If your 
seedlings are in small pots, and those well filled with roots, you 
may shift them into 4-inch pots, if you have plenty of room; 
but remember, you are to place them in the space they will require 
to bloom in, or you will find them overcrowded at that interest- 
ing time. J. Dosson. 


Pinxs.—lIf the beds intended for next year's bloom are not already 
completed, no time should be lost in making a finish. Little more 
can be done at present than recommended last month. The sur- 
face of the beds should be moved as often as closed by rain, and 
the soil pressed to the roots of such plants as are loosened by 
the worms. Fresh earth may be added if the beds have sunk, 
and require it. Look over the tallies, and replace those that are 
not legible. Late and weakly pipings of valuable and scarce 
kinds may be potted, one pair in a 60-sized pot, and protected 
in frames through the winter. J.T. Nevivxe. 

Po.yantuuses.—The directions given last month for the manage- 
ment of these plants will apply to the present time; and if not 
carried out, should have early attention. Be sure their stems are 
earthed up to the foliage. Those under pot culture will require 
the same treatment as Auriculas. J. T. Neviuve. 


RanuncuLusgs.—Seedlings should be in a cold frame with plenty 
of air and light; a very slight topdressing will be useful; slugs, 
and other vermin, should be vigilantly looked after, and lime- 
water used to destroy small worms, which may have been bred 
inthe soil or escaped detection at time of sowing. Keep mice 
and mildew from your stock of roots, and use the leisure of this 
season in securing good roots of new sorts. 

Wallingford. Carry Tso. 


Roszs 1n Pors.—Plants that have been making a gay appearance 
under glass, will now be going fast out of flower, and it will be 
well to give them a little protection, after taking them out of a 
greenhouse, before plunging them for the winter. 

J. Dosson. 


Tuxirs.— If Tulips be not already planted, no time should be 
lost in doing so; the longer they are out of the ground, the 
greater will be the probability of a deficient and imperfect 
bloom next season; nature herself, in the pushing forth of the 
bulbs, is plainly telling where they ought to be; directions for 
planting were fully given in last month’s Number. If the mould 
on the surface of those beds which are already planted be set 
or battered by the rain, a light raking, on a fine dry day, will be 
beneficial. J. Hunt. 

Wycombe. 


Levey, Robson, and Franklyn, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, 
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ANTIRRHINUMS. 


We thought that few excelled us in the growth of this 
favourite border flower. We have long had a good collection, 
to which we have added any thing particularly fine which we 
may have met with. Mr. Riley accompanied his paper upon 
the raising of Antirrhinums from seed (see No. II. p. 42) 
with a small package saved from his best varieties. We fol- 
lowed his instructions to the letter, and were rewarded by a 
bed of really beautiful sorts, which attracted the notice of all 
who saw them. Business took us unexpectedly into the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield, and we gladly availed our- 
selves of the opportunity to pay a visit to Birkley, and here 
for the first time we saw Antirrhinums grown in perfection. 
In a bed appropriated to them alone were the choicest varie- 
ties, propagated from the best seedlings of the season 1847, 
and so planted as to give the greatest effect to that variety 
of colours which makes this flower so useful in our gardens. 
It may give some idea of the size of the individual plants to 
state, that one specimen, the largest, but still not very much 
above the average, measured seven feet high and four feet 
two inches in diameter. The whole were raised from cuttings 
of the preceding autumn. We have little doubt but that 
Mr. Riley, who has ever lent his assistance to our pages, will, 
in the course of next year, furnish us with his mode of culti- 
vation, which has proved so eminently successful. The An- 
tirrhinum has always been a favourite with us. Many a clam- 
ber have we had, and many a schoolfellow’s ‘‘shove up” the 
flinty walls of our native town, to obtain these flowers, which 
grew on them in the greatest profusion. 

The spikes of the two varieties forming our embellishment, 
severally measured twenty and twenty-two inches, the flowers 
themselves were of the stoutest texture, and the colours rich 
and decided. In Sulphurea elegans, the pencillings were 
well defined, as they should be in flowers of this character. 

NO, XII. Zz 
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SEEDLING HEATIS. 


Tue following paper is not intended to be a disquisition on the best 
and most successful way of raising Seedling Heaths; neither is it 
intended to flatter the novice with a belief, that he has only to 
fertilise one flower with farina from another, to have in five or six 
years a secdling that shall astonish the world. No; I shall confine 
myself to the recital of a few simple facts connected with my results in 
hybridising this genus, and the modus operandi to effect the object in 
view. It is now about fourteen years since I became imbued with a 
taste for this interesting pursuit ; imparted, no doubt, by the frequent 
instructive conversations I used to have with my friend the late Mr. 
Rollisson, of Tooting, than whom a more persevering hybridiser of 
the Erica never lived. For forty years and upwards he silently and 
successfully carried on his favourite pursuit, Introducing, during that 
long period, most (I was going to say all) of the choicest and most 
favoured varieties now in cultivation. 

It was in the year 1835 I first possessed a small collection of 
secondary Heaths, for the purpose of seeing whether I could grow 
them ; without, however, waiting many months to test my skill, I 
commenced by fertilising the flowers of Dychromata with Lucida or 
Transparens, and was not a little gratified to find my maiden 
attempt had succeeded; for in due time I gathered a crop of perfect 
seed ; it vegetated freely, and every plant was carefully nurtured, to 
the number of two or three hundred; these ultimately produced a 
very useful and free-blooming winter variety, named Transparens 
bicolor; all partook of the same habit and markings, but of course 
some were better than others. One plant only I kept, which was 
bought by Messrs. Henderson at the sale of my Heaths previous to 
my leaving Isleworth. In the mean time, I had got well forward 
a large quantity of Ventricosas; these bloomed in 1841, 2, and 3. 
Many readers of this article will perhaps remember the collection 
of fine seedling plants of this variety I exhibited at the Chiswick 
June show of 1842. These, and many others, subsequently became 
the property of Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of the Exeter Nursery. 
Amongst the few that afterwards flowered was Ven. grandiflora, 
bought at the Isleworth sale by Messrs. Henderson: a very nicely 
grown and beautifully bloomed plant was exhibited at Chiswick last 
summer by Mr. Glendinning. Some Ampullacea seedlings were 
the next that bloomed, crossed with Vestita rosea, producing Albertii 
and varictics ; also a long-tubed flower, very showy, named Longiflora 
floribunda ; these were purchased by Messrs. Henderson and Mr. 
Jackson of Kingston. Massoni, crossed with Ampullacea, produced 
every conceivable variety of ‘l'ricolor, possessing no novelty. 

From Aristata major, crossed with Inflata alba, Tricolor splen- 
dens, &c., I have raised some very beautiful flowers, recently placed 
in the hands of Messrs. Henderson and Messrs. Veitch and Son. 
Aitoni, crossed with Ampullacea, procured me a Heath that had 
become very scarce, if not altogether lost, viz. the old Jasminiflora. 
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Before knowing of this circumstance, Mr. Veitch had purchased 
the stock under the name of Aitoni turgida; a very charming flower 
it is, and of excellent habit. From neither of the Vestita family 
have I ever obtained a seedling so good as the parent; though many 
were brilliant in colour, yet in habit and foliage they were infe- 
rior. Ardens I have repeatedly crossed with many varieties, but 
could never get away from it; the same results also attended Episto- 
mia, and Odora rosea, except two or three varieties of Suaveolens, 
not sufficiently distinct to propagate. From Gelida set with Bowie- 
ana may be obtained Intermedia; but, in general, the seedlings 
are the image of the mother; Massoni, crossed with Infundibu- 
liformis, produced a very sweet heath named ‘ Newtoniensis,” 
compact in habit, with bright dense foliage, and flowers similar in 
form to Massoni, but with rosy purple tube, tipped with green. 
A fac simile to the foregoing bloomed the same summer, claiming 
paternity from Ewerana superba—rather a singular coincidence I 
thought. Another batch of most distinct and varied seedlings are 
now in the course of flowering, obtained from Tricolor coronata 
crossed with Depressa. The one I considered the most distinct of 
those that have as yet flowered, I placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Henderson, under the name of Laqueata lutea; the remarkable fea- 
ture about this flower is, that the tube, which is of medium length, 
and somewhat inflated in the centre, is most distinctly fluted, pre- 
senting rather a quadrangular appearance, lip small, colour a bronzish 
yellow, excellent habit and foliage; this will prove a very charming 
heath in a June collection. One plant from the same number has 
produced pure white flowers of similar character, but the plant not 
being in health, the lip did not expand. 

The seedling Nobilis in last month’s plate was raised from Tri- 
color splendens set with old Grandiflora; the flowers come some- 
times in a single whorl, but more frequently in a double, one measur- 
ing three and a half inches in diameter, tube slightly inflated, rose- 
colour at the base, shading off into a clear bright straw-colour or 
pale yellow: the greatest drawback is its aptitude to mildew. 

Ventricosa pregnans set with Massoni brought Magnifica (a 
misnomer)— not worth house-room. A very distinct and lovely 
Heath (not yet named) I obtained from the same mother, crossed 
with Depressa; the habit and foliage closely resembles Depressa, 
with clusters of smooth, glossy, rose-coloured flowers, as borne 
by the Ventricosa tribe; the form in some degree resembles La- 
queata lutea. The next seedling I shall notice (also in Mr. Hen- 
derson’s collection) is named Regalis, and is one of the most strik- 
ing objects, when in bloom, [ ever saw. Iam sorry it is not in my 
power to give any authentic account of its parentage, the label hav- 
ing got displaced ; but, from its double and treble whorls, I have no 
doubt there is a dip of Vestita coccinea in it. Be that as it may, 
for profusion and great length of flower, brilliancy of colour, and 
robustness of growth, it is unequalled. 

The last of my productions that I shall mention is Grandis (see 
last month’s plate). No doubt Splendens may justly claim alliance 
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to it, the flower being of the same colour; but here the similitude 
ends, the foliage, habit, and disposal of the flower being most unlike 
that species. I look upon it as one of my very best flowers; it, as 
well as Regalis, is in the possession of Mr. Henderson. 

Having attempted a hurried recital of a few results in hybridising 
the Erica, I will conclude this article as I have promised, by saying 
a word or two by way of information to those who have not directed 
their attention to this “art and mystery.” The parents to be 
sclected for a future race of seedlings must be healthy. Place them 
in a light and convenient situation, to enable you to examine daily 
the state of the flowers you intend to operate upon, as the most 
vigilant and frequent inspection is necessary, in order to catch the 
stigma in a fitting state to receive the pollen: this may be known 
by the pistil assuming a globular and shining appearance. Then 
with acrowquill of suitable size, one end thereof being cut much like 
a toothpick, but less pointed, insert it about half-an-inch down the 
throat of the flower from which you require pollen, pressing the end 
gently against the side of the tube; this will burst the anthers, and 
cause the pollen to lodge in the hollow of the quill; let it be under- 
stood that the quill is to be held between the finger and thumb, with 
the hollow part upwards, much as you hold a tea-spoon; then, 
have at hand another quill, very small, cut in the same form, but more 
pointed: with it gather up on the point a small portion of the 
pollen you have extracted, and lodge it as lightly as possible upon 
the glossy globular pistil, taking care that only the pollen shall touch 
the glutinous liquid resting thereon. As many varieties produce 
but a small quantity of pollen, much nicety of proceeding is requi- 
site, or you will fail of securing any. Tie the fertilised flower 
with a thin strip of bast, writing on a label the particulars of the | 
operation, and thrust it into the side of the pot, to be copied with 
its proper number into a book kept for the purpose when you sow 
the seed, which I generally do as soon as gathered. A flower set 
in June will generally ripen its seed in September. (Depressa, Caven- 
dishi, Halicacaba, Monsoniz, and one or two others, do not perfect 
their seed till the following spring.) And now, again, watchfulness 
is necessary, or your past labours will be thrown away. As the 
seed approaches to maturity, the seed-vessel assumes a brown 
shrivelled appearance. Shortly you may perceive on the crown 
indications of cracking or separating ; it is then, and zof till then, it 
is to be gathered ; if not caught at the nick of time, an hour or two’s 
sun will rend open the pod and scatter the seeds ; on the other hand, 
if gathered prematurely it will not germinate. 

Having given, I fear, a very imperfect recital of the mode I have 
pursued for many years past, in my endeavour to add to the already 
many beautiful varieties of this (to me) interesting family, up to the 
sowing of the seed, I shall now conclude, apologising for having 
taken up so much space. I may probably return to the subject at 
some future time, for the purpose of describing my treatment of the 
seedling plants from their first appearance above ground. 


Oct. 20. W. H. Srory. 
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THE HOLLYHOCK. 


As it is intended to have a show of this flower in the next season at 
the Royal South London Society, perhaps'a few hints may be useful 
to amateur growers, to guide them in preparing for the exhibition. 
However attractive the cut blooms may be, the mode of shewing 
them in spikes is much to be preferred. 

The natural appearance of a spike I need not occupy your space 
in describing; but, to prepare it for exhibition, the upper portion, 
which is composed of flower-buds, must be removed. The experi- 
ence of this season has taught me that, if cut, down close to the buds 
which are just beginning to expand, about six or eight days before 
the spike is required for show, the expanding flowers will close over 
the cut part of the stem, and thus form a spike of flowers well 
crowned over. 

The length of the spikes thus prepared varies in different kinds 
of the Hollyhock ; some are not above ten inches, whilst others will 
support perfect flowers for upwards of two feet; as a medium, I 
think they look best when about three diameters in height. I have 
measured many spikes of good varieties, and have generally found 
them from five to six inches through; hence I think from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in height will be the standard most approved of. It 
should be carefully borne in mind that, as decay begins with the 
flowers at the bottom of the spike, those last the longest which pro- 
duce flowers of the thickest texture; these well-arranged upon a 
stand, about one foot apart, produce a splendid effect. 

My chief object in addressing you being to draw attention to this 
mode of exhibiting the Hollyhock, and not to pen a treatise, I will 
conclude, with the hope that some of your numerous readers will give 
free expression to their views on this subject. 

R. B. Brrcnam. 

The Rosery, Hedenham, Norfolk. 





REMINISCENCES BY DR. HORNER. 
THE YELLOW PICOTEE. 


Ir must, generally, be conceded to florists that they are men who 
are wise in their generation, and that they have laboured hard in 
their vocation to attain perfection in their peculiar class of flowers. 
Yea, furthermore, feeling, like the Macedonian, that the arm was 
hampered, that the circle of their ambition was too narrowed, some 
younger spirits (but men who knew not Joseph), straining after new 
worlds of flowers to subjugate, or in which ‘‘ to mend Nature,’ have 
obtruded Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Verbenas, Snapdragons, &c. to the 
much discomfort and surprise of the old school. 

Such a spirit, however, is altogether commendable as compared 
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with that which suffers a deserving and recognised florist’s flower to 
pine in neglect, because of its first-born imperfections, as is the 
hapless lot of the Yellow Picotee. It is the object of my present 
communication to recall florists to a sense of that duty which they 
owe to their own characters and to themselves, as well as to the 
attractive loveliness and rare merits of the flower itself. 

With what delight and surprise did flonsts first hail the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hoge’s Yellow Picotee, Publicola, as figured in the 
Floricultural Cabinet, and what promised pleasure did hope whisper 
of future advancement and improvement in the new varieties that 
were to be showered down upon us! Yet how few have been the 
new sorts, and how far. between the improvements! If we examine 
into the cause which has operated in producing such unlooked-for 
results, it may be presumed to be some one of the following: the 
inherent insusceptibility, or incapability, of the Yellow Picotee of 
improvement, or further development ; the lack of beauty or attrac- 
tion in the flower itself; or, thirdly, the want of spirit and perse- 
verance in florists. 

In respect to the first proposition, it would be wholly at variance 
ij with Nature herself, and contrary also to knowledge and experience, 
; to suppose that the ‘“‘ mean” of development was denied alone to this 

flower ; indeed, the attempts at improvement, few though they have 
been, have yet, pro tanto, so far as they have been made, been 
rewarded by accomplishment. 

The second supposed reason of its neglect—its want of inherent 
beauty and attraction—is alike untenable, and admits not of ques- 
tion; for it has ever been seen that, at exhibitions, not only the 
initiated, but visitors, and all who take an interest in flowers, 
point out the Yellow Picotee as of rarest loveliness. Indeed, in 
every particular, its pre-eminence over the white Picotee is, I con- 
ceive, incontestable; for, while the common one presents but one 
colour, that of white, the yellow affords scope for infinite diversity 
of shade, from a light primrose to that of an orange yellow. Let 
the imagination of the florist depict the countless distinctions and 
differences which are comprised between the two extremes; and 
let him reflect also on the undefinable and unlimited contrasts 
that would be presented in the combination of the variety of the 
lacing, or edging, which this flower, even already, possesses in its 
red, its pink, its chocolate, its crimson, and its purple, &c. of every 
hue: let him, I repeat, think of this “ till contemplation has her 
fill ;” and let him realise his flower, at least in fancy, in all this its 
attainable beauty, though he refuse the attempt to accomplish it, 
and tell us to which the preference rightly belongs—to the multi- 
tudinous yellow, or to the simply white-ground Picotee. Nor should 
be overlooked, in the capabilities and diversities of this flower, the 
plain Yellow Picotee ; a variety which possesses a beauty and single- 
ness of character altogether beautiful and lovely; so that it is even 
esteemed by many. connoisseurs as yet the fairest flower, where all 
are fair. 


Much I fear that the third supposed cause of its neglect is the 
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true one—the want of spirit and energy in Carnation-growers to 
overcome its natural imperfection—a merely notched or striped 
petal! Reflecting on the difficulties which the Pansy and the Dahlia 
cultivators have overcome in their favourite flowers, let us, with 
confusion of face, turn from the subject, nor hint one word of com- 
parison ! 

The question has been ably mooted in The Florist, to whom does 
the duty of raising and improving varieties of florist’s flowers rightly 
belong—to the amateur, or to the professional florist. In the spirit 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, in the Spectator, who was in the friendly 
habit of thus settling the disputes of his neighbours, I would reply, 
that ‘‘a great deal may be said on both sides,” yet would recom- 
mend professional florists not to rest contented with imitating the 
piety of the countryman, who, on his knees, entreated Jupiter to 
help him out with his cart-wheel— let their own shoulders be applied. 
Of amateurs it may be observed, that they really know not half the 
pleasures of floriculture who neglect the raising of seedlings. But 
there is something more than this; there is a chivalrous feeling of 
the esprit du corps, amounting, in certain instances, to a duty, which 
should urge them onward to accomplish an aim; as, for example, the 
obliteration of such defects as compass the neglect of the flower 
whose claims I now seek to advocate. 

To the amateur, moreover, the path to success is a more easy 
one; for he grows only the most select varieties, and his comparative 
leisure or taste leads him to cross, by artificial means, these finest 
sorts, and thus seed of the best quality is obtained. The profes- 
sional florist, on the other hand, of necessity keeps a large and mis- 
cellaneous collection, and his time is more fully engaged, so that he 
trusts chiefly to the peripatetic labours of the bee, or other insects, 
for his chance of seed ; and hence the kind of pollen applied, and the 
quality of the seed, are of more uncertain character. 

But there are ever to be found certain quiet, easy people, who, 
dreamily living out their three score years and ten, would rather 
forego the possession or enjoyment of a good or pleasure than make 
one effort of their own for its attainment. It is not to such we must 
look for improvement in this flower, nor, indeed, for advancement in 
any other of the more important things of life; leave we such men 
to their quiet repose in their own blissful dreamland! 

But other minds there are, to whom a difficulty or obstacle in 
their pursuit but whets the spirit to keener edge to encounter and 
to overcome it. That there are men of such a mould amongst the 
rank of florists, the improvements effected in the race of other flowers 
honourably and amply testify ; but our Carnation-growers ‘‘do lack 
that spirit which is in Antony;’’ there is a lion in their path; the 
very bristling of a notched petal! If it is indeed come to this, why, 
then, be it so—be the Yellow Picotee discarded ; but let justice also 
compel the confession, that it is not because of its insusceptibility of 
improvement, for the contrary is established ; not because of its want 
of attraction and beauty, for these are undeniable and admitted ; not 
because of its want of patronage by purchasers, for its imperfections 
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are lamented, and it is refused only because of them ; but he it con- 
fessed that this flower—the richest pearl] of all its tribe—is discarded 
because Carnation-growers lack, in this instance, the perseverance or 
the spint of other florists. Let not this reflection be misconstrued 
into discourtesy of feeling; for I seek not to asperse florists for the 
neglect of a duty, but rather, by earnestness of appeal, to urge them 
to the fulfilment of it. 


Hull, Oct. 3. F. R. Horner. 





THE PELARGONIUM. 
(Continued from p. 304.) 


Suc# of our readers as may have purchased the varieties figured in 
the accompanying plate will be agreeably disappointed on seeing 
the flowers themselves, and we had rather that it was so. It has 
always been our wish to keep our descriptions free from exaggera- 
tions. This illustration formed half of the zinc plate struck off with 
the figured varieties, see p. 169. Fresh flowers were twice sent to 
the colourer,* but he has failed to copy them correctly : so much for 
this subject. If our readers will refer to a paper by Mr. Hoyle, at 
p. 6, they will find that, in proposing a standard of excellence (with 
which we agree in the main), he places as the first peint, ‘‘ abun- 
dance of bloom.’”’ We should substitute for this, novelty of colours; 
but we will give our ideas by stating how we look at a lot of seed- 
lings. Here, say we, is a perfect novelty, and we select it for 
examination; it 1s of good form, stout, free from curl or crumple, 
the edge has no indentations, the colours are clear, texture good, 
it has a fine eye, no feather, and is a flower that sits well, but it is 
not a free bloomer. Now here are others equally good in every 
point, except that of novelty, and they are also abundant bloomers. 
Certainly we should select the former for our prize flower. The 
amateur will accept it with that fault, although the nurseryman 
will consider it a great objection ; with him freedom of bloom is in- 
dispensable; he requires a plant for ‘‘ general purposes,” one from 
which he can cut flowers for bouquets, or that will tempt purchasers 
from its head of blossoms. Mr. Hoyle has omitted from his cate- 
gory of excellences constancy ; not that he considers it as an imma- 
terial point, but he has overlooked it in the paper alluded to, and 
which he drew up hastily, as a little help to The Florist in its in- 
fancy. We say this at a venture, for we know the correctness of 
his taste in the Pelargonium. 

No flower that we are acquainted with is submitted to more 
severe tests than the one in question. Pansies, Dahlias, Pinks, 
Carnations, Picotees, Tulips, &c. &c. are shewn in a cut state, 
and of course defective blossoms are rejected for this purpose. But 


. i Not the colourer employed on The Florist ; the plate in question is supplied 
y E. B. 
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it is required that the Pelargonium shall be a bush of beauty, and 
the plant that brings false or deformed flowers must therefore be 
rejected for the purposes of exhibition. The window gardener also 
requires constancy, and this merit keeps many an old sort from 
being rejected by him, especially as they are in many instances 
more hardy in constitution, and consequently more fitted for his 
purpose. 

In conclusion, let us draw attention to the indifference of seed- 
ling raisers and amateurs to the promotion of better exhibitions. 
The Dahlia, Pansy, &c. can each have its exhibition funds, and 
their raisers can hold meetings for their special exhibition, but Seed- 
ling Pelargonium raisers remain satisfied with what such socie- 
ties as the Botanical and South London offer. Why not raise a 
sum, and have a meeting at a suitable place in the country, such as 
Exeter? Railway communication makes such a distance very easy. 
This would also have a beneficial effect in shewing what points are 
attained, and prevent many flowers having seedling prizes awarded 
them of which they are unworthy. We are quite ready to go into 
Devonshire next June, and also ready to subscribe five pounds to- 
wards a collection of twenty, if such a sum can be raised to reward 
the most successful exhibitor. We have no doubt but that the 
society which holds its meetings in Exeter would receive our pro- 
ductions, and give us a place for their suitable exhibition. The 
exhibitors themselves, if amounting to half-a-dozen, would make 
the best judges; for however wedded a man may be to his own 
productions, he is not likely to find five others in the same mind, 
and the ballot-box could be brought into use very satisfactorily. 

The woodcuts at page 303 are from life: e and /, as lower petals, 
should have been placed the reversed way. 


Epwarp Brcx, 





- HINTS TO AMATEUR DAHLIA GROWERS. 


Now that it is fresh on my memory, I wish to say a few words in 
reference to thinning and disbudding Dahlias grown for exhibition. 
The general remark made by those who visited our Dahlias 
during the past season was: ‘‘ What a large number of blooms you 
have; do you always have so many?” Observations of this kind led 
me to suspect that thinning and disbudding had been carried too 
far; and, on visiting a few private gardens, I found this to be the 
case. For, in some instances, so very few buds had been left, that 
when a part of those came ill-shapen, or imperfect in the centre, 
there was but little choice of blooms when the show-day arrived. 
This system is entirely erroneous, as so much cutting is injurious 
to the health and vigour of the plant, and at best causes large blooms 
for a limited time only, without regard to succession; and often has 
the effect of producing large flowers at the expense of quality. Even 
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if a point be gained in size by such extravagant thinning, many 
advantages are lost. 

I have before stated that some varieties require very different 
management to others, and this appears to be the principal difficulty. 
There are many that should be allowed to run to a head of buds 
before disbudding is commenced; and with such kinds it is well to 
examine the young buds minutely, and remove those that appear to 
be long, or in any way imperfect, leaving such only as are round and 
have a healthy appearance. This advantage cannot be extended to 
those that are generally small, and require thinning and disbudding 
at an earlier period. Such varieties as Queen of Roses, Nonpareil, 
Louis Philippe, Shylock, Bermondsey Bee, Mrs. Anderson, and 
Standard of Perfection, belong to the latter class; while Beeswing, 
Miss Vyse, Andromeda, The Hero, Toison d’Or, Box, and such flowers, 
must not be disbudded so early or so hard. There are many varieties 
that require an intermediate course of treatment. 

The great object in view will be a long and even succession of 
good-sized blooms ; and this desirable end can be gained by judi- 
cious management. As soon as thinning and disbudding has com- 
menced, the plants should be gone over twice a-week, cutting away 
but little at a time from such as may require the knife ; and, from a 
little observation, it will soon be apparent which those are. 

There is little dificulty in growing any variety the second sea- 
son, or such as we have made ourselves acquainted with the habit and 
peculiarities of, by seeing them growing, before they have come into 
our possession. 

The roots having taken up very wet this autumn, the soil, if 
intended for Dahlias next year, should be thrown up in ridges in 
large spits, so that it may drain and sweeten in the frosty weather, 
say till February; it can then be turned, if in a dry state, and be 
properly broken to pieces. 

On a future occasion, we intend offering our opinion on the points 
of perfection in the Dahlia, and on the best manner of deciding 
upon stands of blooms placed for exhibition, as we widely differ from 
much we have seen and heard expressed upon this subject during the 
past season. If we urge any erroneous views, we desire to remain 
open to conviction, and shall weigh well the opinions of successful 
cultivators and exhibitors. C. Turner. 


Chalvey, near Slough. 


THE HOLLYHOCK. 


I nave been much pleased to see in No. X., p. 276, that Mr. 
Neville had drawn attention to this favourite flower. The specimens 
exhibited at the South London and Norwich floricultural shows this 
summer have given the public an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves, and of seeing some of the improvements which have taken 
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place in that flower within these last few years. If Hollyhocks were 
exhibited at some of the Metropolitan shows next year, and prizes 
offered, it would be the means of bringing out the best flowers, and 
of ascertaining their comparative merits. I am glad it is suggested 
by some growers, and also by private gentlemen, to raise a fund for 
that purpose. I shall be most willing to contnbute towards it as 
far as I am able; and being of opinion that they ought to be shewn 
in two ways, I beg to offer 20s. for spikes, and 20s. for stands of 
single blooms. J. Clarke, Esq., of this town, will also give 20s. 
for spikes, the money in both cases to be placed in the hands of Mr. 
Neville, or any other party whom the subscribers may think proper 
to name. : 

Without depreciating other florist’s flowers (for indeed I love 
them all), I think that the Hollyhock is entitled to a share of our 
attention, being one of the oldest friends our gardens possess, and 
more especially now that it has become so much improved in shape, 
colour, and habit, that we hardly recognise the old plant in the fine 
hybrids that have been produced. 

Many have inquired of me whether my best varieties did not 
come from foreign seed? To this I unhesitatingly answer, No. 
Neither Mr. Baron nor myself ever had any foreign seed; they are 
all true English sorts. I have seen thousands raised from foreign 
seed, but never in my life have I seen more than one or two which 
I considered worthy to rank with first-rate flowers. I procured one 
sort from Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, which he told me he had 
raised from German seed. I call it Aurantia; it is novel in its 
colour, and good in form. 

One word as to the cultivation of Hollyhocks. ‘To perpetuate 
any variety, it must be propagated either by cuttings in the spring, 
or by divisions of the root in autumn. There is no dependence on 
seed, as the most double varieties will often produce single and 
semidouble flowers. Some sorts have a peculiar propensity to sport 
into opposite characters ; for instance, Black Prince will always pro- 
duce some of a creamy white, as well as black; and this I am quite 
certain from the same plant, and I believe from the same seed-pod 
Reds, again, will produce yellows, and yellows reds, as well as 
various tints and shades. One thing may be depended upon, and 
that is, that plants raised from cuttings or from divided roots will 
always prove constant. People often say, ‘‘I have had good double 
Hollyhocks, but now they have all become single.” ‘The fact is, 
they never have been good, or they would not have changed. I 
have cultivated Hollyhocks for more than twenty years, and I have 
never found good flowers to deteriorate by age. 

As to planting, that may be done any time from September to 
April; but September and October is the best time to ensure a good 
bloom the following year, as the plants require to be well established 
before they will flower in perfection. Generally they blossom much 
finer the second year after transplanting than the first. They will 
grow in almost any soil, but they prefer a deep rich sandy loam, 
well manured the year previous to planting. By varying the mode 
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of culture, their blooming season may be continued from July to 
November. This habit is improved by a little training, and instead 
of an ill-furnished stalk eight or nine feet high, with only a few poor 
blossoms on it at the top, we get a fine symmetrical spike of beau- 
tiful double flowers, with small elegant foliage peeping out from 
among the thickly set blossoms, forming a perfect bouquet, un- 
equalled by any other single plant. 


Saffron Waiden, Oct, 21. Wma. Caater. 


LABOUR A CONDITION OF HAPPINESS. 


THERE are seasons in the experience of every amateur gardener 
when he is disposed to shrink from the bodily exertions required by 
his pursuits; in the heat of summer he dislikes to leave the cool 
shade to perform the manipulations which expose him to the fiery 
beams of the sun; and the attractions of the fireside in winter render 
open-air duties, amidst snow and rain, any thing but attractive. In 
moments of listlessness and languor, the interests of Flora run great 
risks of being postponed to the indulgence of ease, until the bloome 
ing of some favourite flower, the peeping-up of bulbs from beneath 
the snowy ground, or some other beautiful natural development, 
excites afresh our latent associations and sympathies. Perhaps there 
is no reader of this work who will not plead guilty to this occasional 
treachery to his favourite occupations. 

While the love of flowers will generally prove a sufficient motive 
to exertion, it will be desirable that the gardener should habitually 
recognise the great law of our being, which makes physical labour 
necessary for our happiness. The sentence pronounced upon our 
race by our kind though offended Creator, ‘‘ In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt eat bread,” must, doubtless, have some punitive 
aspects; but the actual working of the curse by the transmuting 
power of divine benevolence has been turned into a blessing. Labour 
may be badly compensated, and too severe to allow of the glow of 
health, and the buoyant and happy thoughts which health encou- 
rages; but, under certain restrictions, it is eminently calculated to 
do us good. The mechanism of our bodily structure demands exer- 
cise for its progressive march to perfectness, and when its full stature 
is obtained, labour must be employed to knit the parts into firmness 
and prevent them from rusting. The muscles of a blacksmith’s arm 
standing out in high relief, compared with the smooth uniform sur- 
face of the same limb in the case of a man of sedentary pursuits, tell 
a tale, the moral of which is unquestionable. Beauty of form, and 
firmness of texture are more dependent on labour than the luxurious 
habits of our high civilisation dispose us to admit. 

The finer organisation of the mind is intimately dependent on the 
grosser construction of the body, and cannot free itself from its influ- 
ence ; this is painfully evident in the immense variety of mental dis- 
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eases derived from corporeal sources. How important to make health 
and strength subservient to those intellectual operations which are 
the glory of our being, linking us as they do to more noble spirits 
than our little planet can boast of! The up-turning of the soil, the 
exercise of nerve and muscle in rolling a grass lawn, and all the minor 
labours demanded of the gardener, are highly promotive of that healthy 
bodily state without which the mind must suffer. All persons en- 
gaged in literary occupations, all Christian ministers, and all clerks 
in public offices, should become amateur gardeners. Among the 
higher classes, field-sports counteract the tendencies to idleness which 
wealth often entails upon its possessor, and the steeple-chase and the 
fox-hunt secure for the pulse a healthy play. Let not those whose 
circumstances will not allow of these robust sports complain that 
their daily duties injure their health and cloud their intellectual vision 
until they have fully tried the invigorating influence of gardening. 
Labour is productive of direct pleasures ; in the very act of work- 
ing in moderation, there is a satisfaction which amply repays for every 
sacrifice. I imagine you are in an uncomfortable state of equilibrium 
on some bleak day in December, now resolving to plant some trees, 
and now inclining to continue at the fire with some attractive book. 
Take courage, and throw the volume aside; doff your light dress for 
one suitable to the season, and, with stout coverings for your feet, go 
boldly forth. At first you will look blue, and feel rather dissatisfied, 
but every stroke of the spade will bring the right colour to your 
cheek, and better feelings to your heart. Soon you will experience 
a glow without and within, and enjoy your labour highly, until the 
shades of evening allow you to go in and delight yourself with that 
greatest of all bodily luxuries, Rest AFTER TOIL. Let my fair readers 
remember I am now writing for them as well as for my own sex. 


The Bury, Luton, Henry Burczss. 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


AvuricuLas.—Carefully shelter the plants from wet, and continue to 
give as much air and light as possible, particularly when the at- 
mosphere is heavy and foggy. In severe, black, frosty weather, 
attended with brisk drying easterly or northerly winds, the 
frames may be closed while it continues; for sufficient air to 
carry off the evaporations from within will penetrate between 
the laps of the glass. Light waterings must be given where the 
soil in the pots is getting very dry, or the plants will perish; 
little moisture is requisite at this season, but that little should be 
kept up, to insure a healthy condition. J. T. NEVILLE. 


AvricuLa Szep.—Prepare a little compost for sowing the seed in; 
a small quantity of vegetable mould will be necessary—that ob- 
tained from decomposed oak-leaves is excellent for the purpose ; 
clean it of worms and other insects, and preserve it in a mode- 
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ratcly moist state, ready for use ; further particulars on this head 
will be found in No. I. of this volume. The heap of compost in- 
tended for next season’s potting should be turned over now and 
and then. ‘The winter rains waste a considerable portion of the 
the nourishing qualitics if it is left fully exposed. A temporary 
covering over the heap is advisable, go that the soil shall be pre- 
served in a half-dry state. ‘lhe frost will then act upon it more 
beneficially. J.T. NEVILLE. 


Carnations anv Picorres.—Those not potted early, unless shel- 
tered from wet some time before potting, have suffered much 
this autumn. Keep the stock dry, without going to extremes. 
Cut away dead foliage as often as it appears. Give plenty of 
air, without allowing the rain to wet the plants, or the wind 
to loosen them. The surface of the mould in the pots should 
be slightly scratched, to prevent its becoming green. 


C. Turner. 


Crnerarias.—I last month warned your readers to guard against 
those “ touch-and-go” frosts which sometimes occur in Novem- 
ber. On the morning of the 5th we were visited by one of 
unusual severity, preceded, on the 4th, by a cold and piercing 
wind, accompanicd with snow. Happy is he, therefore, who pro- 
fited by my warning, for many, I fear, will regret the loss of some 
of their favourites. Lovers of the Cineraria will now begin to 
reap the harvest of their care, as some of the earliest plants will 
now begin to shew their colours; and where they have been 
carefully attended to, a stream of beauty will continue to flow on 
until midsummer. We have no plant more docile than the Cine- 
raria. A few more plants should now be put into the greenhouse, 
to succeed those already there. Look well after those in pits or 
frames. Plants that are intended for exhibition must not be 
allowed to become pot-bound, neither must they be allowed to 
stand close together: fine plants cannot be obtained, unless they 
stand so that the foliage of the one cannot touch that of the 
other. See that the outsides of your frames or pits are well 
banked up with road-drift, decayed hotbeds, or any convenient 
material that will resist the coming frosts ; be well prepared, also, 
with mats and litter: they will require a foot thick of covering, 
if the weather comes very severe. Give all the air possible, either 
by tilting the hghts in rainy weather, or drawing them off when 
fine; than this, nothing will conduce so much towards keeping 
the plants in health. Fumigate as soon as you see an aphide, or 
bid good bye to the beauty of your bloom: they are very fond of 
insinuating themselves close round the flower-buds, and will very 
soon suck all the goodness out of them. A. KENDALL. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, Stoke Newington. 
Epacrises.—There need be so little difference observed in the 


management of the Epacris and the Heath, that a separate 
monthly article is scarcely necessary ; indeed, when one house 
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will hold the two genera without crowding, there can be no 
objection to their being kept together. Mine are associated with 
Camellias, Azaleas, and Seedling Pelargoniums, which give me 
the opportunity of keeping them a little warmer (desirable, but 
not indispensable), as I think the flower-buds swell, ripen, and ex- 
pand more freely in a temperature of 45° or 50° than in a lower 
one. Water sparingly, and when air is required for a short time in 
the middle ofa sunny day, give it from the roof. Have your fuel 
always at hand, to light a fire before going to bed should the 
thermometer be approaching freezing-point. In a house fur- 
nished as mine is, the temperature should never be allowed to go 
beneath 35°; 40° would be better. W. H. Srory. 


Ericas.—The mode of procedure for the Erica during this and the 
following month or two may be stated in a few words :—It was 
recommended in the last article to keep the plants in as quiescent 
a state as possible, to be effected by a uniformly low tempera- 
ture, and using no more water than is sufficient to impart a 
slight dampness to the soil. Regulate the admission of air 
by the temperature from without; if the weather be dry and 
calm, and the thermometer not lower than 35°, admit air from the 
roof-lights till three o’clock ; not from the side, as chilly currents, 
coming into immediate contact with the plants, are apt to turn 
the foliage rusty, more especially the Vestitas and their allies. 
Should the air be humid and the plants feel damp, down with 
top lights, light a fire, and expel the enemy; in a word, keep the 
plants as dry and cool (short of frost) as possible. I have in a 
former paper recommended that fire-heat, to raise the tempera- 
ture of the house, should be resorted to as seldom as possible. 
I again reiterate it: never light a fire before going to bed, unless 
you conceive it more than probable that there will be 6 or 7 
degrees of frost out of doors, before the hour of rising in the 
morning. W. H. Story. 


Fucusias.—Fuchsias are in the cold frame at rest; nothing there- 
fore is necessary to be said about them. Another month I may 
have a word to say about seed and seedlings. W. H. Story. 


Pansizs planted out should be secured from rocking by the wind 
with old Carnation-pegs. The surface of the beds must be 
loosened occasionally, as the late heavy and continual rain has 
made them hard; and they will become sour if this is not 
attended to. If the beds are in a very wet state, dig out the 
alleys or walks to the depth ofa spit, or spit and half. Those 
in pots should be kept moderately dry, clean, and with plenty 
of air. The situation of the frame for wintering them should 
be very light. C. TurRNER. 


Pre.Larconiums.—The plants ought still to be at rest, and watered 
sparingly, and in the morning. Fires will be required on cold 
nights ; and then caution must be’ used not to have the houses 
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too high,—a temperature of 40° to 45° will be sufficient. If too 
much fire is used, the first crop of flower is generally lost. The 
latter end of this month, or beginning of next, is the time for 
stopping the plants that are intended to flower in June. Let 
them be moderately dry, and keep them so till the wound is 
healed over, which will be in about a week or ten days. Ifthere 
is the convenience of a second house, where they can be kept 
a little warm for a week or two, it will greatly assist them in 
breaking. Seedlings will require attention this month. Keep 
all decayed leaves picked off, and the surface of the soil just 
stirred up. Joun Dosson. 


Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


Pinxs.—If the weather during this month continues open and 
moist, worms will continue troublesome. Much mischief may 
be prevented by placing a few small twigs round each of the 
weakly and tall-growing varieties, to support them ; it will also 
protect them from being broken by high winds. 

J. T. NEvILuE. 


Po.tyantuosgs (see Auriculas).—The same attention is necessary ; 
but they will bear considerably more moisture with good effect. 
J. T. Nevius. 


Ranuncutuses.—The surface of the beds should be pointed over, 
and left rough, so that the frost may act upon it. The boxes 
containing autumn-sown seedlings should be placed near the 
glass, in a brick pit. They must be protected from severe frosts, 
but allowed air on mild or fine days. Carry Tyso. 


Wallingford. 


Roses 1n Pots.—Cut these at once for blooming in May. Last 
year I pruned mine on November the 22d. If for exhibition, 
select from the best Hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, and Tea- 
scented varieties; the whole of these are suitable for the partial 
forcing they will require. Shorten the Hybrid Perpetuals to two 
or three eyes, Bourbons a little longer; and train the wood of 
the Tea-scented varieties, just shortening the points. Do not use 
the knife at all to the Persian Yellow, however long the shoots 
may be. Joun Dosson. 

Worton Cottage, Isleworth. 


Tu.irs.—This month is one of complete rest to the tulip grower, 
at least it 1s so with us; for we never protect in the least from 
frost until next month, at which time (in mild seasons especially), 
they will be near the surface of the bed, and some may perhaps 
make their appearance ; then be vigilant in securing against frost. 
The method we adopt for this purpose we will endeavour to give 
in the Number for January. J. Hunr. 

Wycombe. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Ovr first year’s Miscellany is here brought to a close; and we are 
spared all retrospective comments of our own by the following letter 
of our kind correspondent Dr. Horner, which we will introduce with 
a few questions addressed to the readers of the work. Are you doing 
all yon can to promote its circulation? Are you ready to help the 
common stock by any information you may possess? If so, you 
will have your reward in seeing the work improve as it advances. If 
you are not, you will see its conclusion in December 1849. 





To the Editor of the Florist. 


As the first volume of The Florist is now completed, a fitting op- 
portunity is afforded for its readers to weigh it in the balances ; 
and to consider how far those expectations have been realised, and 
those engagements fulfilled, which its promoters at first set forth. 
Having impartially weighed over these things in my own mind, I 
venture to lay the result before you; and Ido so the more freely, 
inasmuch as, on the first appearance of the work, I addressed you a 
letter, wherein I stated what I conceived were its just and legitimate 
aim and purpose, and what its duties to the floricultural public; 
and, on the other hand, what ought to be the conduct and endeavour 
of florists themselves, in respect to such a responsible undertaking. 
Let me consider, then, how far The Florist and its readers have 
fulfilled these duties respectively, and towards each other. 

Having, through the courtesy of Mr. Beck, been favoured with 
the perusal of the original document, whereby the work was at first 
established, and its objects set forth, I can bear record to the praise- 
worthy uprightness and singleness of its purpose. No self-seeking, 
no self-emolument or advantage; nothing, indeed, of self, save self- 
responsibility, anxiety, and labour. In a word, the advancement of 
floriculture and the advantage and good of florists were the work’s 
sole end and aim. Knowing, and being deeply impressed with these 
facts, and seeing the great pecuniary and other responsibilities in- 
curred for the good of others and of the art itself, your readers might 
now see why I was so earnest in my appeal to them, to give their 
support in a manner worthy of themselves and of their work. 

That there was a necessity, or call, for such a work must at 
once be freely admitted. Hitherto, the position of the florist was 
an anomaly in these onward times of enlightenment, in which every 
class and section of society has its peculiar magazine or miscellany, 
while he had no illustrated work, or organ, in which to shew to the 
floral public, in his new and improved varieties of flowers, the re- 
sult of his labour and diligence, and whereby the former might be 
gratified, and himself reap honour or reward: The Florist, there- 
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fore, at once became the admirably constituted medium for the ad- 
vantage of the one, and for the wants of the other. Of the truth- 
fulness, beauty, and excellence of the plates, it is wholly unnecessary 
to speak; that the highest talent in this department of art has been 
engaged, their execution itself testifies. To cultivators, the advan- 
tages of seeing the correct delineation of a flower previous to its 
purchase are self-evident; while to all, the exact portraiture of a 
new variety, wherein fresh beauties and hitherto unattained perfec- 
tion are developed, is equally delightful and pleasing. But as the 
mind of man is prone ever to think lightly of even the highest 
blessings vouchsafed to him, because they are common (yet neces- 
sary for his well-being); so is it also with all advantages which cost 
no effort in the attainment: thus, The Florist is ever open, not 
only to receive, but even to procure, at its own cost, drawings of 
such novelties as are really meritorious, and deserving of being figured : 
let it be hoped that such boon is not unappreciated. 

This work is an unbiassed and respectable medium for the inter- 
communication of knowledge. On this point I could speak at length ; 
for it must with pain be confessed, that the peaceful delights of flo- 
riculture have suffered much disturbance and hindrance from the 
unfair and unseemly tone of those who should have been the con- 
servators of its honour, its character, and the rectitude of its journals.* 
Though the Editors of Zhe Florist are unknown to me, by their 
work have they amply justified themselves. That the friends of 
floriculture have felt assured of this, the character and standing 
of those who have favoured us with their writings sufficiently 
demonstrate ; and of what importance it is to the prosperity of 
the art, to have men of experience and knowledge come forward, 
and freely unfold to all what length of time, labour, and research 
have first taught themselves, your readers, who have been the re- 
cipients of their instruction, will best appreciate, and most thank- 
fully acknowledge. It is, indeed, no ordinary advantage, to listen 
to the teaching of such men as Messrs. Rivers, Story, and very 
many others, whose communications are as valuable as the motives 
which dictated them are disinterested. 

And yet, let us hope that the second volume may be as the 
good wine that was kept at the marriage-feast ; there are yet, I 
doubt not, good store of your readers who have but deferred their 
communications. ‘That a greater readiness to come forward has not 
generally been evinced by your readers, is, to myself, a circumstance 
of surprise and real regret; and did I not feel assured that their 
time will come, it would afford scope for ungentle rebuke, that they 
who receive good at the hands of others, will bestow it not again. 
A new opportunity will, however, speedily be afforded them, in the 
commencement of another volume; and let it be urged, with all 
seriousness, and as a rightful claim, that they assist in their own 
cause. 


* The Midland Florist ig a worthy exception to such a system, as are also 
some other publications, 
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Though I have felt it a duty to speak in high terms of approba- 
tion of the valuable contributions of your supporters, with scarcely 
less pleasure do I refer to the admirable ‘‘ Calendar of Operations” 
it monthly contains. These of themselves form a complete com- 
pendium of floriculture; and the well-arranged system of their 
being conducted by different individuals, all especially skilful in the 
culture of the flowers whose management they practically teach, 1s 
a feature in which The Florist possesses advantages not elsewhere 
to be found in any similar work ; and its value to the less expert 
cannot too much be set forth. And yet this excellent principle of 
the work was not, at first, contemplated or promised to your sub- 
scribers. It is, however, but one example, of many others, in which 
the conductors of The Florist have performed more than they promised. 

That such would be the case I myself fully expected; inasmuch 
as it was stated by the conductor, that, in accordance with the mea- 
sure of support the work received, so should nothing be spared to 
increase yet more its value and efficiency ; though I fear his liberality 
prompted him to incur fresh responsibilities in the work in mere an- 
ticipation of such support. 

It is seen by recent announcement that the proprietors are ani- 
mated with yet higher views to augment The Florist, that it may 
become a complete standard of information; viz. by the engagement 
of regular correspondents in different parts of the country, as well as 
in the metropolis. Such position being attained, and efficiently car- 
ried out, nothing would be left in the completeness of the work. 
Whether florists and amateurs will enjoy the increased and vast ad- 
vantages of such a system rests, of course, wholly with themselves ; 
let their active support he given, let them take but ordinary pains to 
make the work known in their own circle of friends, that its sub- 
scribers may be increased, and the end is at once accomplished; and 
it is they alone who will reap the benefit. For I need not repeat 
what is so well known to yourself, that it was not for private emo- 
lument or gain, but simply and truly for the promotion of floriculture 
and for the good of florists and amateurs, that this work was esta- 
blished ; and for which a few liberal and honourable-minded men 
incurred vast labour and responsibilities ; it is not, in truth, their 
own work, but that of the floricultural public; and of myself I will 
confess, that it was this honourable and responsible position alone, 
into which the first promoters of The Florist had placed themselves 
for the benefit of others, that induced me to resume a long dormant 
pen, to aim, at least, by my contributions, in assisting such liberal 
and praiseworthy effort. 

I shall not allude to all the peculiar characteristics of the work, 
nor specify further ‘‘ wherein it is worthy;’’ but, whether I look at 
the superior manner in which it is (in book-phrase) got up, at its 
type, its materials, the execution of its plates and woodcuts, &c., 
and above all, at the vast fund of information it contains, I cannot 
refrain from the expression to you of my approbation and thanks ; 
and deeply should all feel, with me, how much are we indebted to 
those gentlemen who, from motives so pure and disinterested, yet 
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so responsible, have freely given their time and their money for 
the establishment of a work of the highest respectability, with the 
sole view und intent of promoting the science of floriculture and 
the advantage of others rather than of themselves. 

F. R. Horner, M.D. 


PRA AAPL PLLA LIPID. RPI 


No better time than the present to prepare for the future: Nature 
sets us the example; in this time of rest is the renewal of strength. 
We shall not be wanting to our readers, if they are not wanting to 
themselves. We cordially wish them all a happy new year, and 
much pleasure from a perusal of The Florist over a cheerful fire, 


** When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail.” 
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August, 229. 
September, 252. 
October, 283. 
November, 310. 
December, 325. 
Camellia, Countess of Orkney, 85. 
Storyii, 101. 
select, 101. 
Carnations, select, 40. 
Mr. Edwards’ list, 45, 


























Carnations, potting of, 60. 
——-_———. on firm and loose potting 
of, 132. 
Carnation and Picotee Show, Slough, 
219. 
bloom of 1848, 247. 
Chrysanthemums, culture of, 274. 
Cinerarias, Mr. Smith on, 100. 
select, 100, 103. 
Newington Beauty, 101. 
Composts, 238. 
Conclusion, 329. 
Correa, Gaines’ Brilliant, 22. 
Correspondents, hints to, 144, 307. 
Cottagers’ prizes, 238. 
Cyclamen persicum, 8, 275, 299, 305. 
Dahlias, Mr. Edwards’ list of, 71. 
of 1847, 116. 
Dahlia, prize, 207. 
bloom of 1848, 299. 
Dahlia Show, South London, 278. 
Salisbury, 281. 
Daphne odora rosea, 304. 
Epacrises, Mr. Story on, 111. 
Erica grandis, 289. 
nobilis, 289. 
—— Mr. Story on, 111. 
Exhibitors and exhibitions, 131. 
Ferns, 20. 
Floriculturists, hints to, 197. 
Floriculture, love of among working- 
men, 19. 
“ Florist,” the, 150 ; introduction to, 1. 
conduct of, 26, 92, 169. 
—— referees, 80, 120. 
Florist, origin of the word, 67. 
Florists’ flowers, best mode of report- 
ing, 43. 
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Florists’ flowers, Mr. Slater on neglect 
of in gentlemen's gardens, 94. 

Mr. Edwards’ lists of, 102. 

Flowers, on packing, 39, 78. 

wild of Palestine, 228. 

——- Court e. poor man’s growing, 
259, 

Flower-gardens among the poor, 96. 

Flower-lattice, movable, 216. 








Flower-pegs, 77. 
Fountains, 270. 
Fuchsias, Mr. Story’s, 9. 
Fuchsia spectabilis, 129, 137. 
Gardens, suitable reflections for, 236. 
origin of sacred, 267. 
Gardening, pleasures of, 295, 
Gladioli, early, 291. 
Glasa, cleaning of, 44. 
Gloxinia Cartonii, &c. 115. 
Green-fly on Auriculas, 138. 
Greenhouses, blinds for, 119. 
Hammersmith Pansy Exhibition, 194. 
Handsworth and Lozells Floral Society, 
163. 
Heaths, seedling, 314. 
Hints to amateur Dahlia-growers, 321. 
Hollyhock, 276, 317. 
Mr. Chater on, 117, 322. 
Horticultural Society Garden Exhibi- 
tion, 161, 177, 179, 222. 
ordinary meetings, 101], 











129, 308. 
Hyacinths, lists of, 264. 
Hybrids, 235. 
Illustrations, our, 21. 
Insects, destructive, 77. 
Introduction to © Florist,” 1. 
Labour a condition of happiness, 324. 
Lattice movable, 216. 
Lilium lancifolium, 62. 
Manure, liquid, 147. 
Middleton Auricula and Polyanthus 
Exhibition, 193. 
Midland Florist reviewed, 128. 
Horticultural Society, 250. 
Monster, Floral, 215. 
Netting, 119. 
-— Haythorn’s Hexagon, 215. 
Norwich Horticultural Society, 249 





INDEX. 


Orleans House, Twickenham, 122. 
Packing flowers, 39, 78. 
Pansies, descriptive list of, 33. 
Mr. Edwards’ list of, 51. 
——— on raising, 185. 
——— on judging, 277. 
——— Turner on, 12, 22, 58. 
points of perfection in, 25. 
an omament for the Flower 
Garden, 64. 
censors, duties, &c. of, 211. 
Parlour gardening, 146. 
Pelargoniums, Mr. Beck on, 301, 320. 
—_—- seedling, 6. 
Cape, 8. 
Topping’s, 201. 
Mr. Beck’s, 241. 
Phlox celestis, 257. 
nitens, 257. 
Picotees, select, 40. 
——— Mr. Edwards’ list of, 48. 
———— Yellow, Dr. Horner on, 317. 
Picotee bloom of 1848, 247. 
Pinks, 149. 
——— Mr. Edwards’ list of, 69. 
Propagation of, 149. 
Young’s XX, 233. 
Mr. Edwards, 233. 
Pink and Pansy Exhibition, Slough, 
217. 

Pink review, our, 237. 
Pink Show at Bishopstoke, 218. 
Plants, on sticking, 114. 
crossbred, 235. 
Plant-protecting contrivances, 78. 
Plumbago Larpente, 278. 
Polyanthus, pot culture of, 42. 

Dr. Horner on, 86. 
Primrose, the Chinese, 268. 
Protecting houses, cheap, 244. 
Provincial exhibitions, reports of, 217. 
Ranunculuses, select, 60. 
—______—— Dr. Horner on, 79, 140, 

175, 272. 






































culture of, 246. 
—_—_——— treatment of, 298. 
Reporting, best mode of, 43. 
Rivers’ (Mr.) Nursery, visit to, 202. 
Roses, standard climbing, 3. 





INDEX. 


Roses in pots, 28. 

Mr. Rivers on Christmas, 36. 

—— ditto on grouping Bourbon, 97. 

Dobson on Hybrid Perpetual,!17. 

to raise from seed, 139. 

stray thoughts on, by Mr. Rivers, 

171, 258. 

for clumping, 174. 

town, 242. 

moss, 258. 

autumnal, 308. 

Rose, Comtesse de Rambuteau, 109. 

Lanei (moss), 109, 139, 196, 206. 

Catalogues reviewed, 260. 

Garden, Mr. Paul’s, reviewed, 

207. 

insects, 245. 

maggot, 61, 93, 120. 

Royal Berkshire Horticultural So- 
ciety, 195. 

Botanic Society, 152, 187, 226. 

—— Devon Horticultural Society, 309. 

South London Floricultural So- 
ciety, 129, 158, 190, 220, 278. 

Seedling raising, Edwards on, 16. 

—__—_—___——_ Mr, Nicklin on, 64, 
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Seedling raising, Mr. Story on, 65. 

heaths, 314. 

Shading, 119. 

Slough Pink Show, 217. 

Carnation, &c. ditto, 219. 

Slug-trap, 128. 

Snail, analysis of, 266. 

Thrips, the, 101. 

Tropeolum tricolorum, Mr. Riley on, 
99. 

Tulips, Groom on, 63. 

Mr. Edwards’ list of, 74. 

properties and judging of, 124. 

early, 145, 290. 

——— Mr. Groom’s, 150. 

—— on planting, 263. 

— Haward’s Magnificent, 201. 

Tulip book-keeping, 296. 

Tulip ramble, our, 178. 

Tulip society, amateur, 196. 

Verbenas, Barker on, 89. 

select, 90. 

Violets, Russian, 44. 

Weigela rosea, 179. 























Window gardening, 123, 
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